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FOREWORD 

The  mind  of  the  Master,  Yarmuishevski,  is  representative  of  a 
certain  type  of  mentality  which  is  as  the  proverbial  sign-post 
— always  pointing  the  right  direction  to  the  inquirer,  but  quite 
unable  to  follow  it.  The  high  and  noble  thoughts  that  the 
Master  expresses  are  fraught  with  wonderful,  philosophic 
truths ;  but  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  practical  effort, 
both  he  and  his  disciples  miserably  fail  to  grasp  the  one  under- 
lying truth  of  all  their  grandiose  ideas — namely,  that  one 
should  always  practise  what  one  preaches.  The  title  chosen 
— The  Flight  from  the.  Cross — shows  that  all  the  characters  in 
the  story  knew  what  they  should  do,  but  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  do  it,  and  then  turned  their  backs  upon  their 
grand  ideals.  This  story  is  very  indicative  of  modern 
life  in  England,  with  its  varied  cults  and  hypocrisies,  its  pre- 
tence to  "Higher  Thought"  alongside  of  the  most  sordid 
details  of  human  existence. 


PRINCIPAL  CHARACTERS 

Kyril  Yarmuishevski,  the  Master 

Julia  Veselovski,  his  Mistress 

Elena  Koluimov     ^ 

Neil  Soubbotine      [.Students  at  the  University 

Sergei  Soubbotine  J 

Jenia  Sizov,  in  love  with  Neil 

Aleksandr  Shtchetinine,  an  Officer  in  the  Guards 

Nadejda  Semiryechenski,  a  celebrated  Actress 

Professor  Slyazkin,  of  the  University 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  a   University  town  of 
Russia. 


THE   FLIGHT  FROM   THE 
CROSS 


The  evening  had  been  a  great  success.  The  Master  was  in 
good  form,  and  before  midnight  had  delivered  himself  of  three 
brilliant  aphorisms,  one  on  the  temperature  and  two  on 
militarism. 

On  Thursdays  the  Master  received  his  friends  and  others  who 
were  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  himself.  What  subjects 
these  were  on  which  they  thought  alike  it  would  be  difficult  to 
define.  However,  they  were  expecting  the  Master  to  write  a 
book  which  would  explain  all  this  clearly  and  precisely.  In 
fact,  it  was  rumoured  that  the  book  had  actually  been  written 
— a  book  reconciling  the  teaching  of  the  Church  with  modern 
culture.  When  he  happened  to  be  in  good  form,  which  was 
when  he  found  himself  in  the  company  of  young  and  thoughtful 
girls,  his  friends  foresaw  passages  of  the  coming  book  in  his 
brilliant  improvisations  ;  usually  reserved,  with  coldly  gleam- 
ing, keen,  greenish  eyes,  at  such  moments  he  was  transfigured  ; 
passionate,  inspired  words  flew  from  his  mouth  like  impetuous 
birds,  which  words  formed  the  subject  of  conversation  in  his 
set  for  a  long  time,  and  were  sometimes  even  reported  in  a 
newspaper.  But  whether  they  were  really  passages  from  the 
coming  book  about  Christ,  no  one  knew  for  certain. 

The  Master  lived  a  solitary  and  poverty-stricken  life ;  at 
times,  doubtless,  he  was  in  great  difficulties,  but  he  never  com- 
plained. In  his  workroom  there  hung  over  the  writing-table 
a  large  crucifix  of  cypress  wood — the  gift  of  a  monk  of  Athens, 
before  the  war.  All  the  rooms,  and  even  the  hall,  were 
crammed  with  books,  as  high  as  the  ceiling.  Sometimes  it 
happened  that  their  owner,  in  search  of  some  ancient  Gallic 
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folio,  would  unexpectedly  find  between  the  yellow  leaves  a 
flattened  cigarette  end,  placed  there  secretly  by  one  of  his 
Thursday  visitors.  The  Master  would  then  set  himself  to 
answer  the  question — who  was  that  smoker  ?  In  the  majority 
of  cases  he  never  found  out,  and  one  of  his  old  friends,  an  artist, 
or  a  priest  maybe,  would  experience  his  silently  raging,  cold 
hatred,  which  could  only  be  diverted  if  the  person  in  question 
rendered  the  Master  some  service,  or  if  the  suspected  smoker 
were  overtaken  by  a  great  misfortune. 

The  Master  did  not  seek  earthly  happiness  ;  money  had  no 
significance  at  all  in  his  eyes  ;  he  was  hardly  conscious  of  its 
existence.  Of  his  health  also  he  took  small  account,  being 
able  to  do  with  three  hours'  sleep  out  of  the  twenty-four ;  and 
he  was  always  attired  in  the  same  grey  pea-jacket,  in  which  he 
appears  in  so  many  photographs.  But  in  one  of  the  drawers 
of  his  writing-table  there  lies  an  enormous  yellow  envelope,  in 
which  are  hidden  away  all  the  newspaper  notices,  even  the 
most  insignificant,  in  which  his  name  is  mentioned.  Once  one 
of  his  disciples,  a  young  poet-philosopher,  who  ended  his  career 
by  going  out  of  his  mind,  accidentally  discovered  the  carefully 
hidden  envelope.  In  the  course  of  a  week  the  Master  had 
parted  from  him  on  some  trifling  pretext.  Unable  to  forgive 
him  for  what  he  had  done,  he  mercilessly  reviled  him  to  his 
friends,  and  when  he  died,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  he  refused 
to  attend  his  funeral. 

Almost  all  the  guests  were  assembled  when,  at  about  twelve 
o'clock,  an  attendant  from  the  hospital  appeared,  to  inform 
Doctor  Verstov,  who  was  amongst  the  visitors,  that  a  patient 
had  been  brought  in  who  had  been  run  over  by  a  tram.  The 
Doctor  rose  lazily  from  the  couch,  went  lazily  out  of  the  room, 
and  said  to  the  messenger  : 

"  I'll  come  in  a  minute.     Sit  down." 

Verstov  was  a  young  and  very  capable  surgeon,  who  had 
become  fashionable,  and  made  thousands  of  roubles  while 
treating  the  whole  affair  as  a  joke.  He  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  what  he  did  for  his  patients,  and  therefore  he  was 
successful.  In  spite  of  his  youth — he  was  somewhat  under 
thirty — he  had  attained  a  great  reputation  in  the  world  of 
medicine,  especially  amongst  specialists,  but  of  this  he  had  no 
idea.  The  Doctor  referred  to  himself,  with  unconcealed  irony, 
as  to  a  being  immeasurably  lower  than  his  position.    In  spite 
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of  his  great  abilities,  he  was  extraordinarily  lazy ;  he  sat  down 
indolently,  moved  about  indolently,  married  indolently  and 
changed  his  wives  indolently.  When  he  was  asked  about  the 
health  of  a  patient  he  could  never  understand  why  people 
should  be  interested  in  such  things.  Verstov  was  very  clever, 
but  his  indolent,  ironical  mind  took  nothing  seriously  ;  he  was 
past  master  of  the  science  of  anatomy. 

The  attendant  who  had  been  sent  with  all  speed  from  the 
hospital  waited  for  the  Doctor  in  the  hall,  from  time  to  time 
falling  into  a  doze.  The  surgeon  meanwhile  returned  to  his 
place  on  the  couch.  A  young  girl  with  dark  hair,  a  white  brow 
and  eyes  set  wide  apart  in  her  sad,  serious  face,  asked  him  : 

"  Is  there  no  danger  ?  " 

"  Danger  of  what  ?  "  asked  the  Doctor,  and  straightway 
forgot  what  she  had  asked. 

Behind  this  girl,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  stood  the 
student  Neil  Soubbotine,  silently  watching  her.  This  was 
his  first  appearance  at  the  Master's  "  Thursdays."  He  had 
broad  shoulders,  large,  strong  hands,  a  dark  complexion,  a 
quiet,  clever  face,  and  grey  eyes.  His  whole  appearance  was 
solid,  muscular,  and  somewhat  coarse.  Only  his  beautiful, 
smooth,  rounded  forehead,  his  soft  curls  and  small  ears  gave 
indication  of  something  feminine  and  reflective  in  his  character. 
He  had  found  out  that  this  young  girl  with  the  black,  widely 
set  eyes  was  called  Elena  Koluimov.  Her  presence  inspired 
him  with  a  secret  timidity ;  he  felt  that  she  was  silently  criticis- 
ing him.  When  he  heard  the  surgeon  reply  to  her  so  carelessly 
he  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  malevolence  towards  Verstov, 
whom  he  set  down  for  a  mere  careerist. 

The  young  lawyer  Nekhoroshev,  who  made  it  a  rule  to  do 
and  say  nothing  but  what  was  pleasant,  was  relating  the  latest 
gossip  ;  he  went  everywhere  and  knew  everything ;  he  was 
carefully  choosing  stories  which  would  please  everyone,  especi- 
ally his  host.  He  divined  the  weak  side  of  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  with  a  clearness  of  vision  which  was  almost 
uncanny,  and  played  upon  it  freely,  though  more  often  than 
not  he  gained  no  advantage  from  it ;  but  he  just  played  upon 
those  feelings  as  a  virtuoso  plays  upon  an  instrument. 

"You  are  much  thinner,  Varvara  Ilinishna,"  said  he  to  a 
stout  lady,  who  smiled  gratefully,  for  her  whole  life  was  spent 
in  an  attempt  to  grow  thin  ;  she  busied  herself  in  works  of 
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charity,  solely  because  they  involved  much  moving  about,  and 
were  easier  than  dieting  oneself. 

The  priest  Mekhanikov  was  stuttering  nervously,  in  his 
resounding,  commanding  bass  voice.  He  was  a  very  popular 
personage,  a  favourite  with  the  masses.  Father  Mekhanikov 
was  quite  sure  that  the  rich  ought  not  to  be  rich,  and  that  the 
poor  ought  not  to  be  poor.  If  the  rich  were  to  give  a  part  of 
their  wealth  to  the  poor  they  would  not  be  so  rich,  while  the 
poor  would  not  be  so  poor.  On  account  of  these  ideas  he  had 
from  his  youth  suffered  persecution  from  one  party  and  enjoyed 
the  consideration  of  the  other.  His  own  family  life  had 
suffered  from  the  same  cause,  but  he  could  not  wean  himself 
from  his  ideas.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  steadfast  in 
principle.  At  this  very  moment  he  was  discussing  his  favourite 
subject.  The  question  had  been  raised  as  to  the  means  of 
getting  the  rich  to  give  up  a  part  of  their  riches  to  the  poor. 
According  to  the  priest  there  were  six  ways  in  which  this  might 
be  done ;  firstly  .  .  . 

There  was  such  a  sparse  growth  upon  the  face  of  the  Father 
that  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  count  the  hairs  in  his 
beard  and  moustache,  and  as  each  hair  was  very  long,  and  grew 
as  it  liked,  the  effect  was  to  produce  an  impression  of  absent- 
minded,  countrified,  un-self-conscious  goodness. 

The  stout  lady  whose  dream  was  to  become  thin,  and  who, 
as  a  consequence,  was  always  in  a  state  of  hunger,  was  thinking 
whether  she  might  have  tea  or  whether  it  would  be  better  not 
to.  From  time  to  time  she  interjected,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
priest : 

"  How  terrible  !    Of  course  !    Dreadful !  " 

Opposite  her  sat  an  officer,  motionless,  with  his  long  legs 
crossed.  He  looked  like  a  stone  image.  He  had  a  yellowish- 
white  face  and  wore  the  brilliant  uniform  of  one  of  the  Guards 
regiments  ;  he  was  an  excellent  rider,  an  extraordinarily  hard, 
quiet,  phlegmatic  and  clever  man,  and  he  enjoyed  the  personal 
friendship  of  a  person  of  very  high  rank.  His  face  was  ugly, 
with  a  low,  oblong  forehead,  narrow,  deep-set  eyes  and  sharply 
projecting  cheek-bones.  He  had  a  glimmering,  hazy  notion 
that  after  his  death  a  monument  would  be  erected  to  his 
memory.  Sometimes  when  driving  through  the  town  he 
would  stop  his  coachman,  who  bore  a  resemblance  to  Pugachev, 
and  ask  himself  if  he  were  near  the  site  of  his  future  statue. 
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Neil  tried  to  get  near  to  Elena,  with  whom  he  had  not  been 
able  to  exchange  a  word  the  whole  evening,  but  he  collided 
with  his  host  on  the  way. 

The  Master  glanced  at  him  coldly  with  his  green,  impene- 
trable eyes.  His  narrow,  irregularly  formed  ears  were  set 
close  against  his  large  cranium,  which  was  thickly  covered 
with  coarse,  light  hair.  He  turned  his  nervous  face,  with  its 
light  beard,  towards  Neil,  as  if  he  were  waiting  for  him  to  make 
some  nattering  remark. 

As  it  would  have  been  awkward  to  pass  him,  Neil  observed : 

"I  thought  you  were  quite  different — I  thought  you  had 
dark  hair." 

The  Master  did  not  like  people  to  speak  like  this  to  him  ; 
he  felt  that  such  words  implied  disapproval  of  his  real 
appearance. 

"  Is  it  possible  you  have  never  met  me  before  ?  "  he  asked, 
in  his  curiously  thin,  almost  feminine  voice. 

"  I  have  only  seen  your  photograph." 

"  When  was  that  ?  "  asked  the  Master,  who  took  pleasure 
in  prolonging  a  conversation  on  such  a  subject. 
A  long  time  ago — when  I  was  in  the  provinces." 

"  But  how  long  ago  ?  " 

"Five  or  six  years — I  can't  say  exactly,"  explained  Neil, 
actually  smiling. 

At  this  moment  a  woman  of  low  stature,  with  thick,  light 
hair  and  absolutely  no  eyebrows,  joined  them.  By  her  manner 
it  was  evident  that  she  felt  at  home  here. 

"  We  have  not  been  introduced,  but  my  name  is  Veselovski," 
she  said,  holding  out  her  hand  to  Neil.  He  liked  her  serious, 
frank  eyes,  which  wore  an  expression  of  friendliness  towards 
everyone. 

"  She  has  seen  some  life,"  thought  Neil. 

A  week  after  her  first  meeting  with  the  Master,  Julia  Vese- 
lovski had  left  her  husband,  a  highly  placed  civil  service 
official,  who  was  a  man  of  gentle  and  refined  ways.  Now  she 
lived  alone,  occupying  herself  with  pokerwork  out  of  sheer 
boredom,  and  never  forgetting  that  her  life  was  spoiled.  She 
met  her  husband  as  if  he  were  a  great  friend,  and  talked 
of  arranging  a  marriage  for  him.  The  Master  had  sub- 
jugated her  by  sheer  force  of  that  clear,  cold  intellect  of  his, 
by  his  vitiated  boldness  of  judgment,  and  by  those  interior 
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aspirations  towards  real  greatness  by  which  he  invariably- 
influenced  all  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

Briefly,  she  had  become  his  slave,  thinking  his  thoughts, 
arguing  in  his  words,  as  if  she  had  been  born  for  the  part.  She 
had  not  even  noticed  how  the  thing  had  happened,  and  when 
she  realised  her  position  it  was  too  late  to  free  herself  from  his 
power.  The  only  protest  which  she  allowed  herself  to  make 
was  to  voice  her  own  opinions  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  or 
to  pass  off  the  words  of  her  idol  with  a  laugh.  This  was  her 
pitiful  and  cowardly  revenge  for  her  spoiled  life.  The  Master 
noticed  these  sallies,  and  after  such  incidents  he  would  hate 
her  in  silence  and  secrecy  for  several  days. 

The  host  continued,  taking  no  notice  of  her  : 

"Was  it  in  a  photographer's  showcase  or  in  a  newspaper  ?  " 

"  In  a  newspaper." 

"  An  illustrated  newspaper  ?    Which  one  ?  " 

"  I  don't  remember." 

"  I  have  never  had  a  photograph  taken  for  a  newspaper," 
the  Master  said,  with  a  fastidious  air.  And  then  he  remembered 
the  publication  which  Neil  meant.  "Was  it  a  weekly  or  a 
monthly  paper  ?  " 

Julia,  knowing  instinctively  what  had  stung  the  Master, 
laughed  affectedly  and  loudly  as  she  remarked  : 

"  Does  it  matter  so  very  much,  after  all  ?  " 

The  tone  of  this  question  was  not  lost  upon  the  Master,  but 
she  did  not  notice  this  ;  she  had  no  other  means  of  expressing 
her  feelings.  The  Master  turned  swiftly  upon  the  mortal  who 
dared  not  to  understand  his  anxiety  about  this  newspaper,  but 
he  controlled  himself  by  a  great  effort. 

"  Monthly  publications  are  a  different  thing,"  he  explained 
fastidiously,  and  a  fit  of  malevolent  rage  stirred  and  seized 
him  interiorly.  In  spite  of  that  magnificent  intellect  which 
had  brought  him  European  fame,  the  Master  had  no  under- 
standing of  human  nature,  and  he  imagined  people  to  be  just 
what  he  chose  to  think  them  at  any  given  moment.  This 
explains  the  numerous  mistakes  into  which  he  fell,  and  which 
so  puzzled  his  friends.  Neil,  whom  he  had  met  at  the  house  of 
a  mutual  acquaintance  a  few  days  before  this,  had  seemed  to 
be  a  na'ive  individual  with  a  preoccupation  about  religious 
questions  which  only  he — the  Master — could  solve  for  him. 
He  had  appeared  to  him  as  a  new,  devoted  pupil,  and  as  a 
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worthy  successor  to  that  unhappy  young  poet  who  had 
rummaged  in  his  table  drawer,  only  he  was,  of  course,  less 
ambitious.  He  realised  that  he  ought  to  say  something  to 
his  guest  which  would  smooth  away  the  awkwardness  brought 
about  by  the  mention  of  the  photograph,  and  settle  him 
securely  in  his  apprenticeship. 

"It  is  by  means  of  our  mortal  bodies  that  we  divine  the 
existence  of  the  eternal,"  said  the  Master.  "  When  the  mortal 
body  dies  it  begins  to  live  in  eternity.    There  is  no  death." 

As  soon  as  he  spoke  everything  always  seemed  clear  to  Julia 
— clear  to  the  point  of  obviousness.  She  was  amazed  now  to 
think  that  this  idea  had  never  entered  her  head  before.  "  Of 
course  there  is  no  such  thing  as  death,"  she  thought. 

Her  face  suddenly  became  serious  and  meek,  and  the  Master 
knew  that  he  had  conquered  once  more,  and  that  she  was  again 
his  willing  slave.  He  made  a  grimace  as  if  he  were  smoothing 
out  his  face  and  washing  it  free  from  wrinkles.  This  con- 
vulsive grimace  always  appeared  when  he  was  conscious  of  an 
impending  torrent  of  thought,  a  stream  of  words.  His  face, 
and  especially  his  chin,  looked  stern  and  haughty  ;  his  voice 
became  even  thinner  than  before,  and  an  outsider  might  have 
thought  that  he  was  scolding  someone.  "My  body  is 
destroyed  in  order  that  I  may  rise  again.    I  shall  rise  again  in 

order  to "    At  this  moment  the  telephone  bell  rang  in  the 

next  room.  The  Master  pretended  to  be  so  carried  away  by 
his  subject  that  he  could  not  hear  ;  at  the  same  time  he  was 
furious  with  Julia  for  not  going  to  answer  it. 

" — in  order  that  I  may  become  spiritualised.  Such  is 
the  path  of  man." 

"  How  true  that  is  !  "  thought  Julia. 

"  It  is  not  true  that  miracles  no  longer  happen.  It  is  not 
true  that  towns  are  outside  the  influence  of  Christ !  "  cried  his 
host  to  Neil. 

"  Excuse  me,  but  I  believe  I  hear  the  telephone  bell,"  in- 
terrupted the  latter. 

"  You  don't  say  so  !  Where  ?  I  heard  nothing,"  said  the 
Master,  and  he  went  into  the  next  room  to  verify  Neil's  asser- 
tion. Neil  tried  to  concentrate  his  thoughts.  Mentally  he 
still  saw  the  Master  surrounded  by  that  aureole  of  purity, 
genius  and  steadfastness  which  he  had  imagined  years  ago 
when  he  was  still  in  the  provinces.    And  now,  in  spite  of  much 
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that  was  unexpected  and  disillusioning  about  him,  the  fascina- 
tion exercised  by  this  undersized  man,  with  the  brow  like 
marble,  was  very  powerful.  Even  the  multitude  of  books  on 
the  tables,  floors  and  the  shelves,  and  the  engravings  of 
ancient  temples  on  the  walls,  were  suggestive  of  his  import- 
ance. Added  to  this  there  was  something  surprising  about 
the  whole  room,  something  refreshing — what  it  was  he  could 
not  exactly  say. 

Julia  sat  at  a  small  table,  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  book 
with  her  left  hand.  Neil  noticed  how  the  fingers  of  that  soft 
white  hand  trembled ;  he  could  see  that  she  was  not  reading  but 
listening  to  what  the  Master  was  saying  on  the  telephone,  and 
he  understood  in  a  flash,  as  clearly  as  if  it  had  been  explained 
to  him,  in  what  kind  of  relationship  they  stood  to  each  other. 
He  understood  also  that  this  lady  with  the  clever,  kind  face 
was  very  unhappy,  and  that  as  a  woman  she  had  been  deeply 
wronged.  Julia,  conscious  of  being  observed,  flushed  pink, 
like  a  young  girl. 

The  Master  returned  with  the  announcement  that  the  actress 
Semiryechenski  had  rung  him  up  from  the  theatre  to  ask  if  it 
were  too  late  for  her  to  come.  He  felt  that  Julia  was  displeased 
and  angry  with  him,  also  that  she  had  no  reason  to  be  either, 
also  that  she  had  not  given  voice  to  her  complaint.  He  was 
annoyed  with  himself  for  speaking  of  Death  and  the  Path  of 
Man.  Neil,  thinking  that  his  host  had  forgotten  his  very 
existence,  went  away.  But  there  was  no  chance  of  speaking 
to  Elena  ;  she  was  arguing  with  good  Father  Mekhanikov. 


n 

The  actress  Nadejda  Semiryechenski  arrived  very  late,  with 
traces  of  make-up  and  powder  on  her  nervous,  rapacious,  evil, 
cunning  and  subtly  depraved  face. 

She  had  seen  a  military  cap  and  a  long,  flat  sword  in  the  hall, 
and  had  at  once  become  unreasonably  happy.  She  entered 
with  her  slender  figure  slightly  stooping,  her  eyelids  drooping 
lightly  over  her  great  eyes,  which  brought  back  memories  to 
many  of  those  present  of  things  which  spelt  irreparable  ruin  ; 
and  her  costly  frock,  with  its  long  train,  rustled  as  she 
moved. 

"  Oh,  how  tired  I  am !  How  do  you  do  ?  Am  I  very 
late  ? " 

The  Master  went  to  meet  her  as  gravely  and  impressively 
as  if  he  were  welcoming  a  great  philosopher. 

"  I  have  had  such  a  fright !  I  saw  a  sort  of  monster  in  the 
hall.    It  quite  took  my  breath  away." 

It  was  her  custom  to  talk  about  herself  incessantly  ;  besides, 
she  was  anxious  now  to  display  her  deep,  "passionate"  voice 
for  the  benefit  of  the  officer  Shtchetinine,  with  whom  she  was 
not  yet  acquainted. 

"  What  monster  ?  "  asked  the  Master. 

"  I  don't  know.    It  was  sitting  down." 

"  It  was  only  a  messenger  from  the  hospital,"  explained 
Nekhoroshev.  "He  brought  an  urgent  message  for  the 
Doctor.  Come  and  sit  beside  us,  Nadejda  Mikhailovna.  You 
will  be  comfortable  here." 

He  indicated  an  empty  chair  beside  the  officer,  for  he  had 
intuitively  guessed  the  secret  desire  of  the  actress.  It  amused 
him  to  play  the  part  of  disinterested  procurer. 

The  surgeon  had  dropped  off  to  sleep.  He  was  so  tired  by 
his  day's  work  that  he  slept  wherever  he  could  find  a  soft  place. 
Hearing  the  word  "  hospital,"  he  said  sleepily  : 

"  What  ?  " 

Later  on  he  saw  the  comical  side  of  this  incident,  and,  realising 
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that  no  one  else  had  seen  it,  laughed  ironically  at  himself  in 
the  depths  of  his  soul. 

The  officer  had  not  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
new-comer. 

"  Tell  us  something  about  Christ,  please,"  he  said  to  the 
Master. 

"  About  Christ !  "  The  actress  at  once  joined  her  en- 
treaties to  his,  assuming  an  expression  of  sadness.  "  When  I 
was  a  child  my  dream  was  to  become  a  nun." 

"  Yes,  do  tell  us  something.  .  .  .  How  terrible  .  .  .  !  " 
murmured  Varvara  Ilinishna,  thinking :  "I  had  better  not 
have  any  tea." 

The  Master  refused. 

"  I  cannot.  I  am  no  orator,"  he  explained,  humbly  and 
sincerely,  turning  his  low,  marble-like  forehead  towards  each 
in  turn.  Then  the  entreaties  grew  more  vehement.  But  he 
was  waiting  for  Elena  to  ask. 

"  Do  !  "    she  begged,  glancing  over  his  shoulder. 
The  actress,  not  wishing  her  expression  of  sadness  to  be 
wasted,  insisted  with  more  energy  than  any  of  them.     The 
celebrated   surgeon   moved    on  the   couch   and   muttered; 

"M-m-m " 

All  he  wanted  was  to  sleep. 

A  convulsion  passed  across  the  face  of  the  Master,  and 
washed  away,  as  it  were,  all  that  was  vain  and  worldly  from  it. 
His  green  eyes  shone,  his  voice  became  thin  and  shrill,  his 
marble-like  forehead  became  whiter. 

The  Master  took  for  his  theme  the  passing  of  Christ  to 
Golgotha.  This  was  not  the  theological  abstraction  his  guest 
had  expected,  but  a  connected  touching  narrative,  with  realistic 
details.  He  pictured  the  dusty  road,  and  several  merchants 
on  horseback  who  happened  to  meet  Him  and  had  to  turn 
aside.  When  He  came  to  the  place  where  the  road  became 
hilly,  Christ  fell. 

He  spoke  as  if  he  had  seen  it  all  with  his  own  eyes.  There 
was  nothing  of  rapture  or  emotion  in  his  tone  ;  it  was  just  as 
if  he  were  relating  an  episode  in  the  life  of  a  familiar  deceased 
friend.  But  the  narrative  made  a  profound  impression  ;  the 
pale,  nervous  face,  the  proud,  firm  chin,  the  bright  eyes 
gleaming  with  a  cold  light,  and  the  peculiar  shrill  voice  dying 
away  at  words  of  pathos,  all  imparted  to  the  narration  a  wild 
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enchantment  of  its  own.  The  actress  let  her  white  eyelids 
droop  still  lower,  and  wept  silently,  letting  her  thin,  beautiful 
hands  fall  so  that  she  might  see  them. 

"  Admirable  !  "  cried  Nekhoroshev,  in  a  loud  whisper.  "  It 
is  a  living  picture  of  Christ." 

The  Doctor,  comfortably  settled  in  his  place,  remembered 
with  regret  that  he  had  to  get  up  at  seven  the  next  morning. 
The  Master  sat  amongst  them,  bent,  tired,  feeling  like  a  stranger 
to  them.  He  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  restored  to  sight 
after  having  been  enveloped  in  a  fog  of  self-love  which  had 
fuddled  him  and  shut  him  off  from  a  real  knowledge  of  facts 
and  persons  ;  he  suddenly  saw  the  souls  of  all  these  people  and 
his  own  alienation  from  them,  his  own  obscure,  unenlightened 
loneliness  in  the  world.  He  saw,  as  in  a  dream,  the  little  grey 
church  where  simple,  poor,  but  very  intelligent  people  had 
listened  to  his  preaching,  eagerly  drinking  in  his  words. 

"  We  shall  come  with  you,"  says  a  young  girl,  standing  in 
front  of  the  others.  Her  face  was  like  Elena's.  He  glanced  at 
her  and  his  heart  leaped  as  it  had  not  leaped  for  many  years. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  officer.  Once  more  the  old  intoxica- 
tion dulled  the  Master's  senses.    The  moment  had  passed. 

A  bell  rang  in  the  hall ;  the  actress  moved  her  shoulders 
nervously,  and  said  to  the  officer  : 

"  Ach  !    How  that  startled  me  !  " 

She  laughed,  and  seized  the  opportunity  to  throw  off  her  sad 
expression  and  assume  a  different  one. 

Another  visitor  entered  ;  he  was  attired  in  a  black  frock 
coat,  which  was  too  large  for  him  and  seemed  to  belong  to 
someone  else  ;  his  tie  was  awry.  He  had  a  large  head  and  a 
thin  neck ;  clear,  childish,  observant  eyes  under  an  old  wrinkled 
brow ;  a  clean-shaven  face  with  a  long,  inquisitive  nose  ;  sparse 
red  hair  standing  up  in  tufts  on  the  crown  of  his  head. 

"  Your  humble  servant !  "  he  said,  glancing  about  him  both 
absently  and  curiously.  "  Because — because  a  calamity  has 
happened."  He  then  made  a  round  of  the  guests,  saying  to 
those  he  did  not  know  :  "  My  name  is  Slyazkin,"  and  while  he 
was  shaking  hands  with  one  he  was  looking  at  the  next  one. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?     This  is  a  calamity  which — which 

How  do  you  do  ? — which  will  affect  the  whole  world — I  have 

only  just  heard  of  it My  name  is  Slyazkin — sub-professor 

— by  telegram." 
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"By    telegram?"     said    the    Master.      "That    sounds 
interesting."  ,  ,  , 

"  After  I  had  read  those  few  lines  I  was  literally How  do 

you  do— literally How  do  you  do,  Father  ?— literally — - 

Allow  me  to  introduce  myself— Mikhail  Josephovitch  Slyazkin 
—literally— but  who  is  that  sitting  in  your  hall  ?  " 

"  What  hall  %  "  said  the  host.  "  But  go  on  with  what  you 
were  telling  us." 

Slyazkin  dawdled  a  long  time  over  his  greetings,  but  nnaily 
related  how  he  had  received  a  telegram  informing  him  of  the 
approaching  death  of  a  great  man— he  mentioned  a  world- 
renowned  name.  "  He  is  still  alive,"  Slyazkin  observed  lightly 
and  negligently,  "  but  I  feel  that  Fate  threatens  him  with  her 
bony  finger."  , 

The  Master  tried  to  soothe  the  overwrought  Professor. 
"  He  will  recover.     The  illness  is  not  serious.    He  has  a 
strong  constitution." 

"I  know  that  you  are  trying  to  comfort  me,  returned 
Slyazkin,  "  and  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  trouble.  God 
grant  that  you  may  be  right !  But  this  dea— this  telegram 
has  had  a  crushing  effect  upon  me."  He  moved  the  thumb  and 
index  finger  of  his  right  hand  apart,  as  if  to  show  the  approxi- 
mate dimensions  of  this  effect.  "  In  any  case  I've  made  up  my 
mind  to  sit  down  and  dash  off  a  few  lines." 
"  What  about  ?  "  asked  the  host. 

"  I  ask  the  permission  of  the  company  to  sit  down— because 
I  am  really  very  much  upset.  I  say  this  to  all  of  you— I  would 
not  have  anyone  else  but  myself  write  his  obituary  for  the  world. 
I  have  been  trained  for  such  work— and— and— well,  I  have 
dashed  off  a  few  lines,"  he  continued,  and  repeated  the 
movement  with  his  thumb  and  first  finger.  "  One  must  prepare 
for  the  worst.  I  have  written  them  to-day  lest  the  affliction, 
when  it  comes,  should  obscure  the  clearness^  of  my  vision. 

But  now — now  it  is  all  quite  clear  to  me " 

He  solemnly  spread  out  his  hands  and  scraped  his  feet  on 

the  ground.  ,  . ..        ,  ,       , 

"  As  clear— as  he  was  himself— that  Colossus  of  thought  and 

sentiment.     I  beg  permission  of  the  company  to  read  these 

lines."  .  ,  , 

He  rummaged  first  in  one  pocket  and  then  in  another,  and 

finally  drew  out  some  sheets  of  paper.    He  screwed  up  his 
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right  eye  as  if  he  were  angry  with  the  writing  on  the  paper  and 
began : 

" '  Terrible  news  has  reached  me  by  telegram ;  a  Colossus  of 
thought  and  feeling  is  dead.  What  can  we  say  while  the  effect 
of  this  irretrievable  loss  is  still  new  to  us  ?  The  tongue  is 
dumb,  the  pen  refuses  to  do  its  work.    Skeleton  Death,  with  his 

greedy  hands  outstretched,  loiters  over  his  blood ' "  (the 

voice  of  the  reader  trembled,  he  could  hardly  restrain  a  sob) 
— '"his  bloody  work ' "  — he  laid  aside  this  page  and  started  on 
another,  with  his  pale  face  painfully  screwed  up.  "  '  With  the 
yearly  turnover  exceeding ' — I  beg  your  pardon — that  is  from 
quite  a  different  article — wait  a  minute — 'work — bloody 
work ' " 

He  looked  for  the  commencement,  but  that  sheet  appeared 
to  be  lost,  which  put  an  end  to  the  reading.  The  actress  made 
a  rush  for  the  next  room  with  her  handkerchief  over  her  mouth, 
nearly  smothering  herself.  Once  there  she  began  to  laugh  until 
she  cried.  At  this  moment  Nekhoroshev  brought  in  the 
officer. 

"  Calm  yourself,"  said  Shtchetinine  to  her,  sitting  down  and 
crossing  his  long  legs.  "  Think  of  something  sad — of  the 
death  of  your  mother,  for  instance." 

"  How  did  you  know  ?  How  did  you  guess  ?  "  cried  the 
actress,  seizing  his  hand  in  an  agitated  manner.  "  Are  you  a 
fortune-teller  ?      Tell  me  something  more  !  " 

The  cold,  narrow  eyes  of  Shtchetinine  assumed  an  un- 
pleasantly watchful  expression. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said.    "  Will  you  allow  me  ?  " 

He  took  her  thin,  elegant  hand,  with  its  polished  nails,  raised 
it  to  his  nose  and  smelt  it  attentively. 

"  The  smell  of  your  body  shows  that  you  are  my  affinity," 
he  said  coldly.  "  There  might  be  love  between  us,  but " — here 
he  parted  his  lips,  revealing  his  strong,  regular,  equine  teeth — 
"  that  will  never  be." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  the  actress,  surprised  and  rather  frightened 
at  his  unusual  tone. 

"  Why  ?  "  He  paused  intentionally,  glancing  at  her  con- 
temptuously. "  Because  I  don't  desire  it.  It  does  not  appeal 
to  me,"  and  he  bowed  low. 

In  the  next  room  Slyazkin  had  approached  Elena  Koluimov. 
Screwing  up  his  eyes  and  regarding  her  attentively,  he  said : 
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"  Excuse  me,  but  didn't  we  meet  in  Samara  %  " 
Elena  replied  calmly  : 
"  I  have  never  been  to  Samara." 

"  Nor  I,"  replied  Slyazkin  frankly.  "  It  is  a  very  dirty  and 
uncultured  town.  But  your  face  is  familiar  to  me.  If  we  have 
not  met  before  it  was  an  unpardonable  mistake,  ein  grosser 

Fehler  der  Wirklich  keit,  une  faute  de— de However,  I 

knew  that  I  should  meet  you  to-day.  I  expected  you,  in  fact. 
The  Russian  girl,"  said  Slyazkin,  closing  his  eyes  as  if  he  were 
getting  ready  to  sing,  "  the  Russian  girl— our  whole  life  is  an 
apotheosis  of  the  Russian  girl  because— because— because  it  is 
that  and  nothing  else.  All  countries  suffer— excuse  me,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  you  are  unmarried  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  in  a  pained  tone,  pulling  down  the 
corners  of  her  mouth. 

" There  you  are,  you  see ! "  cried  Slyazkin.  "In  all 
countries  the  maiden  is  the  vehicle  of  suffering.  It  is  she  who 
will  save  Russia.  What  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  that  you  should 
be  unmarried,  and  that  we  should  have  met !  May  I  bring 
you  a  cup  of  tea  ?  "  ,  '  .  '    , 

He  made  a  gesture  as  if  the  tea  and  everything  else  in  the 
room  belonged  to  him.  Elena  accepted  his  offer.  He  went 
towards  the  table,  but  he  forgot  his  mission  half-way.  He 
caught  sight  of  Neil.  Screwing  up  his  right  eye,  and  lowering 
his  voice  to  a  friendly  undertone,  he  said  familiarly  : 

"Tell  me,  please— that  Mademoiselle  Koluimov— who  is 
she  ?    There's  something  suspicious  about  her,  to  my  mind, 
though  she  tries  to  make  out  that  she  is  an  unmarried  girl.'] 
Neil  answered  gravely,  and  with  a  hint  of  hostility  in  his 
manner : 

"Look  at  her.  Her  whole  self  is  in  her  eyes. 
"  An  admirable  answer  !  "  returned  Slyazkin,  gravely  and 
kindly.  "  I  noticed  that  myself,  at  once.  A  holy  angel  has 
kissed  her  lips.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Russian  maiden 
will  be  the  salvation  of  mankind.  I  suspected  that  long  ago." 
There  are  people  who  are  ever  seeking  to  bolster  up  their 
own  likes  and  dislikes  by  the  opinions  of  others  ;  they  marry 
if  their  bride  is  popular  with  their  friends  and  are  frankly  happy 
in  such  marriages.  After  Neil  had  left  him,  Slyazkin  was  con- 
scious of  a  feeling  of  friendliness  towards  Elena  sweepmg  over 
him.    He  felt  sure  that  this  meeting  would  have  unexpected 
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results.  He  returned  to  the  girl,  and  glancing  at  her  with  his 
clear,  intelligent,  childlike  eyes,  he  observed  confidentially  : 

"  I  have  just  solved  a  very  difficult  problem  in  my  life.  I 
am  going  to  divorce  my  wife." 

Elena,  without  glancing  at  him,  answered  in  a  low  tone  : 

"  You  are  wrong  to  do  so." 

"What?" 

"  You  ought  not  to  separate  from  your  wife." 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  the  sub-professor,  and  in  ecstatic  whisper  he 
added  :  "  You  are  a  marvel ! — a  marvel !  You  have  guessed 
in  a  twinkling  what  she  is  to  me.  She  is  my  sister,  my  haven 
of  refuge.  Without  her  " — he  blinked  swiftly,  and  screwed  up 
his  face — "  without  her  I  am  ruined — ah  !  besides,  if  I  part 
from  her  I  shall  have  to  pay  a  good  round  sum  for  it." 

The  guests  were  leaving.  It  was  past  three  o'clock.  The 
Master  did  not  press  anyone  to  stay.  The  surgeon  had  snatched 
a  few  moments  of  sleep  aij^ae  couch,  and  now,  after  yawning 
and  stretching  himself,  was  lazily  shaking  hands.  "Very 
interesting  evening  !  "  he  murmured  as  he  made  his  way  to 
the  door.     The  stout  lady  pounced  upon  him. 

"  Doctor,  I  have  been  reading  that  obesity  may  be  cured  by 
an  operation.    Is  that  so  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  doctor,  smiling  all  over  his  hand- 
some masculine  face.  "  It  might  be  cured  that  way.  They 
cure  everything  abroad." 

In  the  hall,  which  was  strewn  with  books,  he  asked  the 
messenger  from  the  hospital : 

"  Well,  what's  the  matter  ?     A  tram  accident  ?  " 

"  Arm  cut  off  and  head  smashed,"  replied  the  messenger 
cheerfully. 

"  Give  me  my  coat.  Arm,  did  you  say  ?  "  said  the  Doctor. 
"  My  goloshes  !  Did  the  tram  pass  right  over  him  ?  Was  he 
drunk?" 

He  went  out  with  the  messenger  cheerfully  explaining  the 
affair  to  him,  and  holding  the  door  open  for  him  carefully  but 
with  an  air  of  familiarity. 

"  You  did  not  hear  him  speak  to-day  ?  "  said  Nekhoroshev 
to  Slyazkin  in  a  whisper  which  their  host  could  hear  perfectly. 
"  You  lost  a  lot !    It  was  grand  !  " 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  Slyazkin.  "  He  is  the  Master  !  .  .  .  What 
more  can  we  say  ?    What  did  he  speak  about  ?  " 
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"  About  the  temperature  and  about  militarism." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Slyazkin  again.  "  Mi-li-ta-rism ! 
Wonderful ! "  ftu. 

"  But  best  of  all  was  what  he  said  about  Chnst.  .  .  .  Christ 
on  the  dusty  road,  amongst  the  dull-witted  bourgeois.  .  .  . 
Christ  .  .  .  just  as  He  really  was." 

"  Words  of  gold  !— real  gold  !  "  said  Slyazkin,  with  convic- 
tion. "  I  shall  not  rest  until  he  has  repeated  at  least  the  out- 
lines' of  it."  He  lowered  his  voice  and,  indicating  Elena  with 
his  eyes,  said  :  "  We  won't  meet  trouble  half-way,  but  I  am 
as  sorry  for  her  as  if  she  were  my  own  sister." 

He  shook  his  head  and  suddenly  gave  a  sly  laugh,  uttering 
such  a  strange,  squeaking  sound  that  everyone  turned  towards 
him,  thinking  he  was  doing  it  for  fun. 

Neil  went  to  Elena  and  said  what  he  had  wanted  to  say  to 
her  for  the  last  two  hours  : 

"  May  I  see  you  again  some  time  ?  " 

She  neither  turned  nor  made  the  slightest  movement,  nor 
even  raised  her  eyes.  Now  that  he  was  quite  close  to  her  Neil 
thought  she  looked  bigger.  After  some  seconds  she  replied  : 
"  Yes  " 

He  felt  as  if  he  had  been  freed  from  one  burden  and  given 
another  to  bear.  In  the  hall  he  silently  helped  her  to  put  on 
her  outdoor  clothes.  She  now  wore  a  flat  sailor  hat ;  her 
hands  were  thrust  into  the  pockets  of  a  loose  jacket  and  pressed 
close  to  her  sides.  She  looked  the  incarnation  of  severe  and 
splendid  inaccessibility.  She  bowed  silently  to  Neil  and  went 
out  with  Father  Mekhanikov.  '.  , 

Neil  suddenly  realised  that  the  wonderful  thing  which  had 
shed  such  a  radiance  over  the  rooms  of  the  Master  was  Elena 
He  approached  his  host  and  said  rapidly,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of 
losing  the  chance  :  . 

"  I  am  happy  to  have  shaken  the  hand  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  Europe.    Thank  you." 

The  Master  felt  himself  colour  at  the  unexpectedness  oi  this, 
and  also  at  the  unnecessary  force  with  which  Neil  wrung  his 
hand  The  pleasure  produced  by  the  student's  words  was  so 
great  that  he  wanted  to  sneeze.  He  listened  to  them  with 
silent  dignity,  but  he  could  not  keep  back  the  sneeze.  This 
irritated  him  and  he  raged  coldly  against  thoughtless 
Nature. 
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The  last  to  go  were  Slyazkin  and  Nekhoroshev,  who  had 
never  left  off  loudly  extolling  the  Master's  speech. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  sub-professor,  with  a  knowing  expression. 
"He  is  an  extraordinary  man.  I  am  united  to  him  by  a 
friendship  of  fifteen  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  will 
take  his  place  in  history." 

When  the  door  was  closed  upon  them  Slyazkin  stood  still, 
glanced  with  a  wink  at  Nekhoroshev,  and,  pointing  with  his 
stick  to  the  small  plate  fastened  to  the  door,  said,  with  an  air 
of  conviction  : 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  my  dear  fellow,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  anyone  with  a  name  like  Yarmuishevski  to  be  great." 

After  the  departure  of  the  last  of  his  visitors  the  Master  looked 
about  him.  The  chairs  were  in  disorder,  glasses  of  beer  and 
cups  of  tea  stood  on  his  work-table,  the  lamp-stand  was  strewn 
with  cigarette  ends.  A  thick  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  hung 
about  the  room.    A  pear  lay  on  the  carpet. 

Yarmuishevski  felt  that  he  had  been  drawn  into  something 
futile  and  petty — as  he  always  felt  after  intercourse  with  a 
crowd  of  people.  A  succession  of  thoughts  floated  through  his 
brain.  Unusually  solemn  words  illuminated  them  like  torches 
on  a  river  at  night.  He  saw  a  world  which  had  no  existence. 
Almighty  God  had  forgotten  to  create  it.  .  .  .  Yet  he  sought 
for  it  with  an  inexplicable  feeling  of  superiority.  He  forgot 
all  those  women  who  had  smiled  upon  him.  All  the  dust  of 
futile  words  and  ideas  disappeared.  His  soul  was  laved,  and 
his  innate,  poetic,  lofty  and  luminous  powers  of  reflection 
returned  to  him.  The  morning  dawned  dimly.  The  Master 
sat  motionless  and  wrapped  in  thought.  Before  him,  on  the 
writing-table,  lay  the  Vedas,  open  at  page  31. 


Ill 

Neil  had  fallen  head  over  ears  in  love,  in  one  evening,  at  first 
sight  of  Elena. 

"  May  I  see  you  again  some  time  ?"..."  Yes,"  she  had 
said.  And  that  was  all.  He  hardly  remembered  what  her 
voice  was  like.  She  had  only  pronounced  three  letters  out  of 
the  whole  alphabet.  "  Yes,"  she  had  answered  thoughtfully, 
yet  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  held  a  long  conversation  with 
her,  and  that  each  of  them  had  come  away  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  having  left  a  part  of  self  behind.  It  was  amazing  to 
think  that  in  a  house  he  had  never  visited  before  he  had  found 
this  girl  who  would  treasure  what  he  had  confided  to  her 
keeping.  But  he  also  had  received  a  mark  of  confidence — the 
greatest— from  her.  The  people  who  passed  them  and  jostled 
them  had  no  idea  of  all  this.  Even  Sergei  could  not  guess  it. 
"  Yes,"  she  had  said  thoughtfully,  as  she  had  raised  her  black, 
widely  set  eyes  to  his. 

But  Sergei  seemed  to  have  guessed.  He  sat  at  his  work- 
table  in  the  window,  glancing  at  his  brother  at  infrequent 
intervals.  Sergei  was  a  year  and  a  half  older  than  Neil.  They 
lived  in  a  cheerful,  spacious  room  close  to  the  University. 
Two  small  tables  stood  in  each  window ;  two  beds,  exactly 
alike,  stood  along  the  walls.  An  oil  lamp  with  a  large  green 
shade  gave  light  and  soft,  comfortable,  gently  moving  shadows 
to  the  room  in  the  evenings. 

Neil  raised  his  head  gently  and  looked  at  his  brother,  who 
was  stooping  over  a  theme  set  by  the  University.  The  shadow 
of  the  lamp-shade  fell  on  his  intelligent,  kindly  face.  Neil  felt 
suddenly  moved.  The  room  seemed  to  be  alive  and  softly 
breathing.  The  walls,  the  ceiling  and  all  the  furniture  seemed 
to  be  endued  with  life.  Sergei  felt  his  glance  and  turned, 
saying  : 

1  There  is  something  different  about  you  somehow,  Neil  " 

"  What  difference  ?  " 

"  You  have  got  into  a  way  of  looking  at  me  ironically." 

"  Oh  no — what  put  that  idea  into  your  head  ?  " 
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Sergei  smiled  gently  and  kindly,  but  with  an  expression  of 
finality. 

"  I  know  you  bear  me  no  malice,  but  interiorly  you  are  in  an 
ironical  mood." 

Neil  was  silent.  He  felt  that  his  brother  was  right.  For 
some  time  Sergei  did  not  glance  at  him  ;  later,  however,  he 
raised  his  quiet,  brown  eyes  and  his  carefully,  caressingly 
lowered  voice  said  : 

"  Well — I  am  glad,  for  your  sake." 

Obviously  Sergei  had  guessed,  and  had  only  refrained  from 
speaking  out  of  his  habitual  delicacy.  Until  now  Neil  had 
passed  over  his  insignificant  little  love  affairs  with  a  joke,  but 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  do  so  now.  He  answered  gravely, 
without  shyness  : 

"  She  is  a  wonderful  girl — her  name  is  Elena  Koluimov.  If 
you  only  knew  her  !  " 

Sergei  merely  repeated :  "lam  glad." 

But  the  next  day  Neil  felt  sorry  that  he  had  told  his  brother 
anything  about  the  affair.  He  felt  sure  that  Sergei  would 
never  remind  him  of  it,  and  would  behave  as  if  he  knew  nothing 
about  it ;  but  all  the  same,  in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  he 
repented  of  his  frankness.  He  was  suddenly  conscious  of  an 
incomprehensible  feeling  of  strangeness  towards  Sergei's  body, 
his  hands,  his  clothes  and  his  books.  It  resembled  aversion,  but 
it  was  not  so  strong,  and  it  was  devoid  of  malevolence.  Was 
this  the  result  of  his  brief,  half -involuntary  confession,  or  a 
feeling  he  had  carried  away  from  the  Master's  Thursday  ? 
Neil  could  not  say.  He  felt  that  Sergei  was  a  stranger  to  him, 
with  an  unfamiliar  appearance  and  a  separate  existence,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  was  conscious  of  his  affection  for  this  quiet 
individual  who  was  so  like  himself,  and  who  was  a  year  and  a 
half  in  advance  of  him,  as  it  were.  But  this  feeling  was 
mingled  with  a  careless,  good-natured  amusement,  as  if  Neil 
had  learned  something  which  Sergei  did  not  know,  and  as  a 
consequence  felt  older  and  cleverer  than  his  brother.  Quick- 
witted Sergei,  quietly  observant  of  his  brother,  had  noticed 
the  change  in  him. 

When  Neil  walked  about  the  town  alone — and  he  walked  a 
great  deal  without  knowing  what  it  was  to  be  tired — feelings 
of  affection  towards  Sergei  burst  out  with  unexpected  force. 
His  love  for  the  girl  and  his  tenderness  towards  her  and  his 
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brother  were  interwoven  in  a  wonderful  manner.  When  Neil 
was  away  from  Sergei  this  feeling  became  stronger,  because  he 
then  seemed  to  understand  him  better.  But  when  they  were 
together  something  seemed  to  be  lost,  or  entangled,  and  that 
strange  repugnance  to  his  body,  to  the  very  smell  of  his  coat, 
which  he  hardly  liked  to  admit  to  himself,  arose  again. 

Neil  was  in  love,  but  his  feelings  were  vague ;  they  had  no 
root,  and  were  young  as  the  green  leaves  of  spring.  .  .  . 

In  a  certain  unfamiliar  house,  where  he  had  never  been 
before,  he  had  found  a  girl  to  whom  he  had  given  all  he  had  to 
give — nay,  she  had  taken  it.  How  had  it  happened  ?  But 
she  had  given  something  tremendous  in  exchange — new 
impressions  and  ideas.  His  capacity  for  feeling  had  changed 
and  gained  a  new  energy — as  if  until  now  he  had  been 
wrapped  in  a  long,  profound  slumber.  .  .  .  The  summer  days 
had  stayed  as  late  as  September,  as  if  they  had  forgotten  to 
go.  It  was  a  beautiful,  stirless,  golden  autumn.  Wonderful 
sunsets,  of  purple  and  gold  !  It  seemed  as  if  there  had  never 
been  such  a  time  for  women  to  stretch  out  their  hands  for 
love  as  that  unfading  autumn.  The  transparent  air  was 
surfeited  with  soundless  words  of  farewell.  Across  the 
gigantic  iron  bridge  hurried  elegant  carriages,  automobiles 
flashed  by,  shining  with  lacquer  ;  one  could  hardly  catch  the 
profiles  of  the  young  women  seated  in  them  ;  they  all  had  red 
eyes  and  pale  faces  from  the  swiftness  of  the  motion.  Bend- 
ing towards  them  were  young  men  in  tall  hats,  low  hats, 
military  caps.  ...  It  all  seemed  mysterious  to  Neil. 
"  My  time  will  come  !  "  he  muttered.  "  There  is  a  time  for 
everything." 

He  smiled,  knowing  that  it  would  be  his  turn  soon.  He 
inhaled  the  perfumes  of  autumn,  the  gentle  decline  of  the 
dying  year,  the  breath  of  the  departing  long  days.  How 
wonderfully  the  slowly  passing  hours  sang  in  their  monotone  ! 
How  deeply  tolled  the  bell  of  the  great  cathedral !  One  day, 
a  long  way  from  the  town,  he  saw  a  large  old  mountain-ash 
standing  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  with  its  thick,  close  clusters 
of  red  berries  standing  out  boldly  against  the  blue  sky.  They 
looked  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  thrown  on  an  exceedingly 
smooth  piece  of  blue  satin.  The  effect  was  marvellous — 
bright  red  drops  of  blood  on  a  smooth,  uncrumpled  surface. 
He  had  never  noticed  this  before.  ...  He  was  in  love.    His 
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youthful  feelings  hung  like  a  tender  mist  over  everything  which 
he  saw.  Sergei,  being  the  nearest,  was  painted  in  brighter 
colours  than  any  other  object,  but  everything  assumed  a  peculiar 
aspect.  Even  the  tall,  five-storied  houses,  the  iron  bridge, 
the  monuments — all  appeared  light  and  transparent.  The 
very  evening  lights  were  different  from  those  in  other  towns. 
As  he  looked  through  windows  into  lamp-lit  rooms  he  pictured 
an  interesting,  mysterious  life  in  which  he  would  soon  be  able 
to  share.  Now  all  the  doors  were  shut — but  they  would  soon 
open  to  him,  he  thought.  With  the  secret  egoism  of  thought- 
less youth  he  turned  his  back  on  and  forgot  those  he  had  left 
behind  not  a  thousand  versts  from  here,  in  the  provinces  ; 
forgot  also  the  peaceful,  provincial  life,  the  verdure  of  the 
patriarchal  forests  far  from  the  town,  the  transparent  streams 
of  the  pleasant  rivulets,  and  the  golden  glory  of  the  moon, 
casting  its  solemn  rays  upon  the  streets  of  a  little  town.  This 
gravity  seemed  somewhat  ludicrous  to  him  now,  like  the 
arrival  of  an  uncle  in  an  old-fashioned  coat.  Another  world 
awaited  him  at  every  turn  of  the  broad  streets,  behind  every 
closed  door  and  brightly  illuminated  window. 

The  inanimate  world  alone  aroused  in  him  that  concentrated 
reverence  which  took  the  place  of  joy  in  his  nature  ;  every- 
thing which  lived  and  moved  and  acted  of  its  own  volition 
aroused  in  him  the  same  light,  good-natured  irony  which  he 
felt  towards  his  brother.  He  was  a  close  observer  of  human 
nature,  and  as  he  curiously  scrutinised  all  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  he  would  say  to  himself  :  "  There  he  goes, 
flourishing  his  cane  !  What  an  oily  creature  !  "  "  She  is  in  a 
hurry.  They  are  waiting  for  her  at  home.  ...  A  good  sort ! 
She  does  not  look  at  me.  .  .  ."  "  A  beggar — how  old  can  he 
be  ?  I  expect  he  is  a  little  thief,  but  I  must  give  him  some- 
thing." Here  comes  a  horse.  His  forelock  has  fallen  across 
his  eyes.    He  cannot  see.  ...  A  good,  quiet  creature  !  " 

He  used  to  stop  strangers  and  ask  them  the  time  when  he 
knew  it  already,  or  inquire  the  way  to  a  place  to  which  he  had 
no  intention  of  going.  It  afforded  him  pleasure  to  perform 
small  services  for  people  he  did  not  know ;  to  pick  up  an 
umbrella  for  an  unattractive  lady,  to  give  up  his  seat  in  the 
tram.  When  he  was  thanked  he  would  smile  and  mutter 
something,  and  tell  himself  that  he  was  capable  of  even  more 
amiability  if  people  only  knew  it.    Once  he  interfered  in  a 
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quarrel  between  a  cabman  and  his  fare,  and  with  an  assump- 
tion of  anger  pretended  to  have  been  a  witness,  though  he  had 
seen  nothing,  and  in  giving  his  version  of  the  affair  he  called 
the  inspector  "  Colonel."  The  inspector  was  so  charmed  by 
the  manners  of  the  amiable  student  that  he  offered  him  his  fat, 
beringed  hand  and  let  the  cabman  go  in  peace. 

One  evening  he  sat  on  a  stone  bench  by  the  river,  opposite  a 
beautiful  castle,  from  whose  windows  History  herself  gazed 
with  unseeing  eyes.  The  watery  plain  was  illuminated  in 
large,  bright  streaks  by  the  rosy  rays  of  the  sunset.  There 
was  no  one  to  interfere  with  his  thoughts.  A  constable  stood, 
a  silent,  still  figure,  as  if  he  had  been  set  to  watch  the  eyes  of 
History.  No  sound  was  wafted  to  this  spot.  At  rare  intervals 
a  carriage  passed,  but  people  as  a  rule  did  not  come  that  way. 
Neil  was  in  love.  He  thought  of  what  was  to  come — of  that 
long  conversation  to  be  held  with  Her.  ...  He  used  to  go  to 
this  place  every  evening.  Good  fortune  would  be  wafted  to 
him  on  the  wings  of  the  gentle  breeze  which  rose  from  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  watery  plain.  The  constable  who  had 
been  standing  like  a  monument  on  the  bank  was  now  disputing 
with  a  cyclist.    Neil  rose  quietly  and  went  to  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked  of  the  constable. 

"  I  have  been  telling  him  that  he  cannot  ride  along  here." 

"  But  why  ?  "  asked  the  cyclist. 

"  Because  you  can't,"  sternly  replied  the  constable,  with  a 
stupid  air  of  mystery. 

"  But  why  ?  "  asked  the  cyclist  again,  angrily. 

"  Ask  him — he  knows,"  said  the  constable,  indicating  Neil, 
and  slyly  nudging  him  with  his  elbow  as  he  spoke. 

Neil  looked  at  him  in  bewilderment. 

"  But  really — why  shouldn't  he  ?  .  .  .  Let  him " 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  ...  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  don't  know  why  ?  "  cried  the  constable,  in  a  tone  of 
angry  familiarity,  and  he  beckoned  him  aside  as  if  he  wanted 
to  discuss  some  secret  matter  with  him. 

Then  Neil  understood  that  the  constable  had  been  taking 
him  for  a  detective  who  came  there  every  evening  for  the 
purpose  of  shadowing  someone  who  frequented  the  benches 
on  the  river  bank.  Now  he  understood  also  why  he  had  been 
so  carefully  let  alone.  He  burst  out  laughing  and  went  away. 
The  constable  threw  an  unfriendly  glance  after  him. 
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Evening,  like  a  quiet  death,  like  a  slow,  happy  passing  away, 
spread  over  the  whole  earth. 

"I  congratulate  you  on  your  new  profession,"  he  said  to 
himself  aloud.  A  young  woman  looked  at  him  and  smiled 
gaily.    He  blushed  guiltily  and  felt  furious  with  her. 

The  moments  flowed  by  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  and  yet  each 
minute  was  saturated  with  life  in  its  most  intense  form. 
Steady  heart-beats  marked  their  passing.  On  the  motionless 
air,  borne  backwards  by  the  breeze,  floated  the  cinnamon, 
lilac  and  dark  blue  veils  of  the  women  who  passed  over  the 
bridge. 

Neil  went  on  thinking  about  his  big,  mysterious  future. 
His  reverie  always  began  thus  :  "  '  Yes,' "  she  said,  "  not  at 
all  surprised.  .  .  ." 


IV 

Neil  was  saying : 

"  Let  them  leave  me  alone  ;  that  is  all  I  ask.  I  don't  want 
anything  to  do  with  them.  I  only  want  to  forget  them.  I 
should  like  to  see  them  all  shut  in  a  building  like  a  cage  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  Why  don't  they  let  me  alone  ?  I  don't 
want  even  to  have  to  think  of  them." 

"  Why  does  your  voice  tremble  so  when  you  speak  of  them  ? " 
asked  Elena. 

"  Does  it  ?  That  is  your  imagination.  But  I  do  honestly 
think  that  these  lowest  of  the  low  creatures  are  of  a  different 
breed  altogether  from  us.  Well — perhaps  they  are  not  the 
lowest  of  the  low,  but — anyhow,  we  won't  think  about  them. 
In  the  mornings  I  can  hear  the  hooters  calling  them  to  the 
factories  from  all  sides,  in  my  sleep.  They  absolutely  shriek 
at  them,  those  hooters.  It  only  wants  an  overseer  with  a  long 
whip  to  crack  over  them  as  he  drives  them  before  him,  crying  : 
'  Hurry  up  !  Hurry  up  ! '  and  things  would  be  the  same  as 
they  were  in  Africa  and  South  America." 

Elena  did  not  look  at  him.  They  were  walking  together 
along  the  street,  oblivious  to  all  the  urban  frivolity  around 
them.  His  heart  was  beating  fast;  he  was  pale  and 
breathed  with  difficulty,  because  there  was  a  lump  in  his 
throat. 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  gardens  and  see  if  there  is  anything  left," 
he  suggested. 

"  What  should  there  be  left  ?  " 

"  Something  of  the  summer — you  never  know." 

The  gardens  were  deserted.  The  copper  beech  trees  proudly 
reared  themselves  aloft,  and  each  little  twig  stood  out  against 
the  bright  sky.  The  paths  were  carefully  swept.  The  seats 
were  all  alike,  and  from  one  all  the  others  could  be  seen, 
although  the  garden  was  large.  No  one  went  there  now  ;  all 
the  plants  and  flowers  were  dead  or  dying. 

"  There  is  nothing  left,"  said  Neil.  "  The  trunks  of  the 
trees  look  like  the  hides  of  elephants." 

30 
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She  raised  her  dark,  widely  set  eyes,  looked  at  her  com- 
panion and  then  across  at  the  trees.  Neil  thought  she  had  not 
understood  him.  "  Yes,"  she  ejaculated,  as  if  she  were  reply- 
ing to  quite  another  observation.  There  was  a  sort  of  barrier 
between  them  all  the  time.  He  spoke  and  she  seemed  to  reply 
to  something  quite  different.  He  could  not  make  it  out.  He 
was  conscious  of  feelings  of  displeasure  and  discontent ;  his 
nerves  were  highly  strung.  He  thought  that  if  he  showed 
himself  in  a  bad  light  she  would  get  angry,  say  something 
cutting,  and  thus  break  down  the  barrier  between  them.  He 
was  unconsciously  artful  like  this  whenever  he  was  seeking 
a  way  to  the  heart  of  a  fellow-creature.  Now  he  mingled 
excessive  frankness  with  crude  lies. 

"  Why  do  you  speak  about  working  people  so  often  %  "  asked 
Elena. 

"  Why  ?  I  don't  know.  Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  should 
like  to  shut  them  up  in  a  cage  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
'  We  have  no  money  ! '  they  whine.  That  is  a  state  of  affairs 
I  cannot  imagine.  How  can  they  be  without  money  ?  They 
can  always  get  someone  to  give  them  money." 

"  Who  is  to  give  it  to  them  ?     There  is  no  one." 

"  That  is  wrong.  They  all  have  friends  or  relations,  and 
anyhow,  no  one  of  us  lives  in  a  desert." 

She  laughed,  showing  her  teeth  in  a  forced  sad  smile. 

"  She  laughs  because  she  does  not  want  to  hurt  my  feelings," 
thought  Neil  with  dumb  gratitude.  Then  another  thought 
crossed  his  mind — perhaps  in  her  heart  she  despised  him. 
He  went  on : 

"  You  can't  call  the  work  done  by  poor  and  undeveloped 
people  labour.  It  is  simply  a  punishment  for  being  poor. 
Human  nature  has  yet  to  learn  to  work.  All  social  inequalities 
are  caused  by  the  search  for  fresh  work.  Those  people  there  " 
— Neil  waved  his  hand  contemptuously  in  the  direction  of  some 
workmen's  dwellings — "  must  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
working,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  understand 
nothing  about  it.  So  many  generations  of  them  have  stood  at 
the  bench,  the  machine,  wielded  the  axe  and  laboured  at  the 
furnace,  and  yet  they  understand  nothing  of  work  to  this  day. 
What  do  they  want  ?  Money  ?  Give  it  to  them  then.  Real 
labour  is  honourable  and  joy-giving ;  it  is  not  forced,  but  is  a 
happy  necessity,  like  breathing  or  walking." 
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Once  again  Elena  glanced  at  him  with  a  hardly  perceptible 
smile,  and  once  more  he  understood. 

"  They  like  working,  but  not  too  hard,"  she  observed. 

"  Yes,  yes  !  Eight  hours'  work,  eight  hours'  rest  and  eight 
hours'  sleep.  Just  examine  that  glorious  formula.  Don't 
you  realise  what  it  means  ?  '  All  right,  we  agree  to  work,  but 
only  for  eight  hours,  so  that  we  may  rest  afterwards.'  It  is 
exactly  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  the  schoolboy  does  his 
French  exercise.  '  All  right,  mother,  I  will  learn  twenty  words 
if  I  may  go  for  a  row  in  my  boat  afterwards.'  Our  schoolboys 
ought  to  be  given  Voltaire  and  Hugo  to  read  instead  of  French 
words  to  learn  by  heart.  Men  ought  not  to  work  on  conditions. 
All  this  economic  nonsense  ought  to  be  set  aside,  not  out  of 
philanthropy,  but  because  all  those  who  are  doing  the  work 
now  are  doing  it  badly.  But  philanthropy  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it." 

"  No,  no,"  she  protested,  with  a  smile. 

"  Lame  and  deformed  men  are  exempt  from  military  service 
— not  because  they  are  to  be  pitied,  but  they  would  be  hope- 
lessly injurious  to  the  work.  .  .  .  There  the  idea  is  more 
important  than  the  person." 

All  the  working   people   want   is   a   tolerable,   human 
existence." 

"  There  you  are  !  "  cried  Neil,  laughing  delightedly,  as  if  he 
had  found  her  out  in  some  crime.  "  If  that  is  so,  then  excuse 
me  if  I  say  that  they  do  not  interest  me  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Drive  t^em  away,  I  say,  from  the  bench  and  the  machine ;  take 
their  hammers,  saws  and  ploughs  from  them — because  they 
destroy  the  great  ideal  of  labour.  They  want  an  eight  hours' 
working  day  ?  All  right !  Let  them  have  it.  Anything  else  ? 
Two  shifts  ?  Very  well.  Anything  else  ?  Abolition  of  child 
labour  ?  Insurance  ?  Old  men  not  to  work  ?  Yes,  you  can 
have  it  all — and  higher  wages  too.  .  .  .  But  we  have  the  ideal ! 
Work  is  a  joy  to  us,  the  breath  of  our  nostrils,  our  religion  !  " 

Elena  sat  with  her  head  bent  so  that  her  well-formed  white 
neck  was  visible,  and  her  long  lashes  drooping  over  her  black, 
widely  set  eyes ;  she  was  very  good  to  look  at.  The  bare 
garden,  which  had  been  slowly  killed  by  the  cold  nights  and  the 
long  rains,  looked  severe,  solemn,  still.  It  had  its  own  slow 
breathing  and  its  lingering  sighs  like  the  sighs  of  a  dying 
person.    Neil  softly  took  Elena's  hand. 
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"  This  hand,"  he  said,  gazing  with  melancholy  tenderness 
at  the  long  fingers  which  did  not  look  as  if  they  were  capable 
of  grasping  anything  firmly — "  do  you  expect  me  to  believe 
that  this  is  a  working  hand  ?  " 

Her  profile  was  regular  and  clear-cut.  They  were  both  silent, 
and  unconsciously  their  fingers  intertwined — in  the  old,  old 
way — just  as  Jacob  linked  himself  to  Rachel  when  he  met 
her  by  the  well.  A  peace  such  as  they  had  never  experienced 
before  spread  over  their  souls.  Neil  felt  as  if  he  had  left  all 
his  past  behind  him. 

"  My  little  star  !  "   he  whispered  softly.     "  My  girl !  " 

She  did  not  move,  but  he  felt  that  she  was  listening  intently 
to  his  words.  Her  face  had  paled,  her  lips  were  livid.  He  took 
pity  on  her.  He  was  conscious  of  an  impending  new  exist- 
ence, lofty  and  endless,  and  desired  as  one  desires  a  good  death. 
He  felt  the  long-drawn-out  breathing  of  the  soundless  trees 
and  the  noisy  existence  of  the  great  town,  whose  houses  were 
older  than  its  people,  and  over  whose  iron  bridge  several 
generations  had  already  passed. 

"  It  will  be  fine  !  "  he  said,  passing  his  hand  through  his 
hair.  His  cap  had  fallen  on  the  gravel  path,  but  he  had 
not  noticed  it.  "We  will  work  together.  We  must  shut 
ourselves  away  from  people  who  would  hinder  us  or  drag  us 
down." 

"  People  are  all  alike,"  she  replied,  with  quiet  directness. 
"  No  one  is  higher  or  lower  than  the  other." 

"  That  is  not  true.  It  is  what  everyone  says  and  no  one 
believes.  We  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  vulgarity  and 
corruption  if  we  mix  with  people.  We  must  keep  away  from 
them  as  much  as  possible." 

"  Where  can  we  go  to  get  away  from  them  ?  " 

"  We  can  retire  into  our  work,  our  ideals,  our  own  thoughts. 
It  is  quite  easy.  We  seek  outside  of  ourselves,  thinking  to  find 
God  here  or  there,  and  when  we  do  not  find  Him  we  blame  other 
people — the  world  or  God.  One  looks  for  berries  in  the  forest, 
not  ideas — they  can  only  be  found  in  oneself." 

"  And  suppose  one  has  none  ?  " 

"  He  who  believes  is  saved." 

After  a  silence,  Elena  said  : 

"  How  can  I  say  that  there  are  people  beneath  me  ?  That 
is  an  idea  which  is  quite  foreign  to  my  feelings." 
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"  You  do  not  know  that  there  are  people  beneath  you  ?  " 
asked  Neil  roughly. 

"No." 

"  That  is  a  funny  thing  to  say  !  Why,  the  amiable  ladies 
of  the  streets  are  beneath  you.  How  I  hate  those  creatures  ! 
I  know  quite  well  that  the  blame  for  their  existence  rests  on 
society,  marriage,  necessity,  etc.,  but  that  does  not  help  me  to 
conquer  my  feeling  of  repugnance  towards  them — such  as  others 
feel  for  mice  or  frogs.  And  that  they  are  capable  of  suffer- 
ing, loving  or  feeling  like  other  people  in  any  way,  I  refuse  to 
believe.  I  am  capable  of  striking  or  knocking  down  a  drunken 
prostitute.  .  .  .  Vermin  !    That's  what  they  are  !  " 

"  Do  you  really  mean  that  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart !     They  are  vermin  !  " 

His  throat  was  dry,  his  face  drawn  and  crooked. 

"  And  yet  they  are  my  sisters,"  murmured  Elena. 

"  That's  a  pose,"  thought  Neil,  but  glancing  at  her  he  was 
surprised  to  see  that  she  was  speaking  the  truth. 

About  a  hundred  feet  from  them  they  saw  a  man  approach- 
ing with  his  eyes  fixed  on  them.  In  the  transparent  autumn 
air  his  figure  stood  out  clearly,  like  a  silhouette.  He  drew 
nearer ;  his  face  was  thin ;  he  was  dressed  in  a  brown  pea- 
jacket,  out  at  elbows,  and  under  this  was  visible  a  black  blouse 
with  a  leather  belt.  He  walked  coolly  across  the  garden  and 
passed  close  to  the  bench  without  glancing  at  the  couple  sitting 
on  it. 

"  There  goes  one  of  'em,"  whispered  Neil,  with  a  laugh. 
"  He  does  not  object  to  work,  but  he'd  rather  walk  about  the 
public  gardens." 

The  man  suddenly  turned  back  and  came  close  to  the  bench 
again.  To  their  surprise,  he  halted.  His  bleared,  dull  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Neil. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  without  lifting  his  cap  or 
saluting,  "  but  can  you  do  anything  for  me  ?  I  am  out  of 
work  and  " — he  hesitated — "  and  I  am  in  great  need." 

Neil  and  his  companion  looked  up  at  him  shudderingly.  He 
had  come  upon  them  so  unexpectedly,  and  his  voice  was  so 
sad  and  so  expressive  of  want,  that  they  were  struck  dumb,  as 
if  by  a  blow.  The  man  stooped  apathetically  and  picked  up 
Neil's  cap  and  laid  it  on  the  seat. 

Neil  began  to  feel  awkwardly  for  his  purse,  without 
attempting  to  take  it  out  of  his  pocket. 
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"  You  are  a  workman  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  am  a  mechanic.  I  am  out  of  work  now.  Things  are 
very  bad  with  me," 

Neil  became  excited ;  his  face  puckered,  and  one  who  did  not 
know  him  might  have  thought  he  was  laughing  at  this  thin- 
faced  man. 

"  Are  you  hungry  ?  "  he  asked,  wrinkling  his  cheek. 

"  I  have  had  nothing  to  eat  to-day,"  answered  the 
mechanic. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  That  is  not  true !  "  cried  Neil,  in  a 
tone  of  violent  hostility. 

The  mechanic,  obviously  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of 
the  girl,  was  silent.  On  his  bony  finger  shone  a  smooth  silver 
ring. 

"You  could  have  pawned  that  ring,"  went  on  Neil,  with 
animosity  in  his  every  word,  as  he  took  hold  of  the  brown  hand 
with  its  dirty  nails. 

"  They  won't  take  it,"  answered  the  mechanic. 

"  You  are  married  ?  Of  course  you  are  married — that  goes 
without  saying  !  "  exclaimed  Neil,  his  voice  breaking.  Almost 
unconsciously,  almost  involuntarily,  he  pressed  the  brown  hand 
as  if  he  were  shaking  hands  with  the  mechanic.  "  There  must 
be  some  work  going,"  he  said,  trying  to  control  himself.  "  There 
must  be  work  for  all.  I  won't  believe  there  is  not !  .  .  .  Give 
him " 

"Without  looking  at  her,  he  held  out  his  purse  to  Elena  and, 
rising  hastily,  walked  away  along  the  sanded  path.  He  went 
about  twenty  paces  and  sat  down  on  another  bench  and  hid 
his  face.  He  heard  footsteps  behind  him,  and  without  turning 
his  head  he  knew  that  they  belonged  to  the  mechanic. 

"  Let  me  alone  !  "  he  cried  furiously,  determined  to  prevent 
the  other  from  speaking,  "  I  know  all  about  it.    You  need 

not  say  anything "    The  sound  of  footsteps  and  the 

crunching  of  the  gravel  passed  away  ;  the  mechanic  had  gone. 
After  a  time  Neil  calmed  himself  and  rejoined  Elena,  saying, 
with  a  faint  smile  :  "  What  a  queer-looking  creature  he  was  !  " 

They  walked  silently  on,  side  by  side.  Farther  down  on  the 
canal,  whose  secretive,  gloomy  water  reflected  the  bright  sky 
very  faintly  tinged  with  blue,  steam-boats  puffed  and  panted. 

Elena  returned  Neil  his  purse. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  carelessly,  and  feeling  that  there  was 
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no  money  left  in  it  he  smiled,  and  repeated,  more  distinctly : 
"  Thank  you  !  " 

They  were  approaching  the  exit.  In  the  street,  carts  laden 
with  sacks  to  their  utmost  capacity  rumbled  along.  The 
drivers,  who  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  their  loads  of  sacks, 
shouted  at  their  great,  strong  horses  with  voices  like  the 
squeaking  wheels.  They  seemed  to  form  part  of  the  primitive 
machines  which  one  reads  of  in  the  great  towns  in  fairy  tales. 
Neil  had  a  feeling  that  Elena  was  angry  with  him.  He  bent 
towards  her  and  touched  her  hand,  but  she  drew  it  away. 

"  Please  do  not  think  that  I  am  kind-hearted  ;  that  would 
be  a  great  mistake,"  he  said  proudly.  Then,  suddenly  changing 
his  tone,  he  cried  gaily :  "  Look  !  " 

In  a  beautiful  lacquered  carriage  sat  the  officer  Shtchetinine 
and  the  actress  Nadejda  Semiryechenski.  The  sleek,  fat 
coachman  who  resembled  Pugachev  was  shouting  at  the  floury 
carters,  who,  in  turn,  shouted  at  their  horses,  and  unwillingly 
turned  aside.  Shtchetinine,  with  his  long,  sinewy  hands  resting 
on  his  angular  knees,  was  talking  unsmilingly  to  the  actress. 
The  end  of  a  cinnamon- coloured  veil,  falling  from  her  hat, 
floated  behind  on  the  wind. 

At  this  sight  Elena  burst  out  laughing  childishly. 

"  I  am  glad  we  met  them  !  I  am  glad  we  came  for  a  walk  ! 
And  the  trunks  of  the  trees  are  really  like  elephants'  hides.  I 
understand  now,  Neil !  " 


Ever  since  the  evening  on  which  Shtchetinine  had  met  the 
actress  at  the  Master's  house,  he  had  become  a  constant  visitor 
at  her  house.  Nadejda  had  only  just  returned  from  Italy ; 
the  melodious  songs  of  that  country  still  rang  in  her  ears ;  they 
throbbed  in  her  brain  but  they  eluded  her  tongue.  She  still 
remembered  the  hills,  the  distant  towns  and  villages,  which  she 
could  see  from  the  window  in  her  hotel,  without  rising  from 
her  chair.  The  green  lakes,  the  fragrant  air,  the  blue  sea,  the 
strong,  handsome  men,  the  dust  raised  by  the  warm  wind,  the 
loose-flowing  summer  frocks — all  had  left  behind  a  confused 
sediment  of  melancholy  and  desire.  The  theatrical  season  had 
only  just  begun  ;  as  yet  she  had  met  none  of  her  last  year's 
friends,  and  had  no  time  to  grow  tired  of  the  monotonous  con- 
versations, wired  flowers,  and  champagne,  and  the  insolent, 
servile  faces  of  the  waiters  in  the  restaurants. 

"  I  love  Russia !  You  see,  I  am  a  Russian  myself — from  the 
steppes,"  she  said  to  the  officer. 

She  imagined  that  the  unaccountable  pain  of  which  she 
was  interiorly  conscious  was  love  of  Russia.  She  gazed  at 
Shtchetinine's  narrow  eyes,  at  his  wizened  face  with  its  high 
cheek-bones — and  found  him  delightful.  "  Of  course,  it  is 
very  nice  in  Italy  too  !  Oh,  what  nights  we  had  there  !  But 
still  I  am  glad  to  get  back  to  Russia.  My  grandfather  was 
a  landholder.    The  steppes  are  in  my  blood." 

She  stretched  her  beautiful  fingers  with  their  polished  nails 
and  touched  the  sinewy  hands  of  the  officer  as  if  by  accident, 
laughing  softly.  She  had  pretty,  uneven,  rodent-like  teeth. 
The  white  hand  showed  up  well  against  the  dark  blue  cloth  of 
the  officer's  uniform.  From  childhood  she  had  always  found 
a  military  uniform  irresistible.  An  Army  man  was  to  her  the 
ideal  of  manhood,  beauty  and  intelligence.  After  having  four 
officers  in  succession  as  lovers,  she  had  learned  to  know  a  great 
deal  about  them  as  a  class  ;  but  she  still  maintained  this 
attitude  towards  them,  not  so  much  for  her  own  sake  now, 
perhaps,  as  for  the  edification  of  those  about  her  who,  she 
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imagined,  must  regard  military  men  as  she  had  once  regarded 
them.  Her  fifth  lover  was  now  at  her  side.  He  sat  with  his 
legs  crossed,  looking  at  her  intently ;  his  manner  was  well- 
bred,  cold  and  respectful — too  respectful,  thought  the  actress. 
What  was  to  be  done  with  him  ?  It  flashed  through  her  mind 
occasionally  that  he  had  changed  ;  then  she  would  remember 
that  it  was  not  that  he  had  changed  but  that  he  was  a  new 
friend — while  he  to  whom  she  had  been  comparing  him  in  her 
thoughts  belonged  to  last  year,  and  Shtchetinine  was  not 
even  acquainted  with  him.  She  smiled  as  she  recognised  her 
mistake. 

"When  you  smile  you  look  younger  than  ever,"  said  the 
officer,  looking  at  her  with  his  hard,  narrow  eyes. 

"  Yes  ?  "  drawled  Nadejda,  in  a  tone  of  indifference. 

She  did  not  trouble  to  listen  to  what  he  said.  In  the  first 
place,  she  had  heard  long  ago  all  that  men  could  possibly  have 
to  say  to  her;  and  secondly,  as  a  woman  of  experience,  she  knew 
that  all  conversation  was  nothing  but  an  indispensable  prelude  ; 
one  had  to  talk  about  something  until  the  time  came  for  reality 
— when  everything  would  be  clear  and  straightforward,  and 
words  would  be  unnecessary.  She  was  gradually  beginning 
to  feel  anxious  because  that  time,  when  all  should  be 
clear  and  straightforward,  and  words  should  be  unnecessary, 
seemed  so  long  in  coming.  The  officer  brought  her  flowers 
and  sweets,  and  often  drove  her  out  in  his  carriage,  but  he 
actually  seemed  to  fight  shy  of  anything  which  might  change 
their  relations.  She  began  to  place  her  long  white  fingers 
on  his  arm  more  frequently,  to  encourage  her  timid  wooer. 
A  feeling  of  irritation  arose  within  her,  and  not  knowing 
what  caused  it,  she  said  plaintively  : 

"  This  grey  sky  depresses  me.  There  is  never  any  sun  in 
your  Russia.  The  whole  place  bores  me  to  extinction,  the 
devil  take  it !  I  shall  clear  out  and  leave  you  and  the  whole 
miserable  show." 

The  officer  remarked  that  she  was  contradicting  herself,  but 
it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  ;  he  believed  her  no 
more  when  she  was  talking  about  her  love  for  Russia  than  when 
she  talked  of  leaving  it.  He  despised  her  in  spite  of  his  re- 
spectful manner  as  he  bent  over  her  with  his  grey  eyes  coldly 
gleaming.  He  despised  her  unintelligent  thoughts,  her  lack 
of  originality,  and  her  always  uninteresting  speeches,  which 
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she  uttered  with  an  aplomb  worthy  of  a  person  of  the  highest 
intelligence.  But  all  that  she  said  and  did  was  so  palpably 
false  that  it  had  hardly  had  power  to  irritate  him  ;  he  accepted 
it  philosophically  as  inevitable. 

"  You  are  like  a  friend  of  mine — Baroness  L ,"  he  said 

to  her. 

"  I  am  eternally  reminding  you  of  someone  !  It  is  getting 
wearisome  !  .  .  .  Was  she  pretty  ?  .  .  .  Really  pretty  ?  " 
she  asked  carelessly,  expectirg  him  to  say  "  Yes." 

"No,"  he  replied. 

"  No  ? — but  that  is  nonsense  !  "  returned  Nadejda,  smiling 
and  raising  her  eyebrows  involuntarily.     "  Was  she  young  ?  " 

"  Not  particularly." 

"  I  say,  what  are  you  driving  at  ?  " 

She  looked  as  if  she  were  appealing  to  some  invisible 
witnesses  who  were  in  raptures  about  her.  She  always 
thought  of  herself  as  surrounded  by  an  invisible  circle  of  men 
and  women  who  enjoyed  her  society  without  intermission  ; 
when  she  was  talking  to  anyone  she  seemed  to  be  showing  off 
herself  and  the  other  person  to  these  invisible  people. 

"  You  loved  her,  I  suppose  ? "  she  went  on,  secretly  irritated. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  the  officer,  and  he  smiled  so 
strangely,  showing  his  even  teeth,  that  the  actress  looked 
searchingly  into  those  narrow,  cruel  eyes  under  the  light,  im- 
movable brows.  She  felt  that  this  long-limbed  officer  was 
not  at  all  like  the  other  four,  and  had  something  peculiar  about 
him,  which  would,  no  doubt,  make  him  the  more  irresistible  in 
that  time  of  clearness  and  simplicity  which  must  be  coming. 

"  There's  something  queer  about  him,"  she  thought.  "  His 
high  cheek-bones  make  him  look  like  a  groom.  ..." 

Lying,    spiteful — worthless    creature — a    truly    dreadful 
woman  !  "  he  was  thinking. 

"  Why  didn't  you  love  her  ?  "  she  asked. 

The  officer  caught  her  furtive  smile,  which  pretended  to  be 
frank. 

"  Why — because  she  loved  me,"  he  replied  thoughtfully. 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  cried  the  actress  in  amazement,  but  the 
next  moment  she  decided  that  he  was  lying  and  showing  off, 
and  then,  of  course,  it  was  all  clear  to  her. 

She  loved  to  injure  people  secretly,  and  to  give  nicknames 
to  those  well-educated  and  not  infrequently  clever  people  with 
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whom  she  came  in  contact.  In  this  her  plebeian  blood  revealed 
itself,  showing  her  to  be  the  true  daughter  of  her  mother — a 
woman  of  coarse  and  cheap  loves.  Even  now  the  celebrated 
actress  was  hail-fellow-well-met  with  her  maid,  her  dressmaker 
and  the  porter's  wife,  and  joined  them  in  cynically  deriding 
the  personal  appearance  of  her  well-groomed  acquaintances. 
This  did  not  prevent  her  from  boxing  the  dressmaker's  ears 
when  she  flew  into  a  rage,  or  from  treating  her  to  a  torrent  of 
scolding  and  vulgar  abuse,  in  which  she  was  proficient.  The 
officers  and  wealthy  students  who  treated  her  to  champagne 
were  delighted  with  these  words  which  she  used  to  roll  out 
carelessly  between  two  puffs  of  a  fragrant  cigarette. 

The  officer  met  her  eyes  more  frequently,  now  looking  her 
straight  in  the  face ;  he  had  almost  ceased  to  be  irritated  by 
her.  The  actress  did  not  understand  him,  and  an  absurd  idea 
entered  her  head — she  thought  that  Shtchetinine  wanted  to 
marry  her.  For  several  days  she  had  been  revolving  this  idea 
in  her  mind,  and  had  become  so  used  to  it  that  she  had  begun 
to  weigh  the  advantages  which  such  a  marriage  would  bring 
her.  Shtchetinine  was  wealthy,  of  noble  birth,  and  a  friend 
of  a  person  of  high  rank.  Nadejda  even  planned  the  frock 
she  would  wear  for  her  first  Court  ball. 

"  I  must  study  French,"  she  thought.  "  Vous  etes  tres 
aimable,  votre  Excellence,"  she  would  say,  standing  before 
the  glass,  and  smiling  in  a  way  which  she  thought  was  also 
French.  The  officer  did  not  guess  why  the  manner  of  the 
actress  had  changed — the  reason  of  the  pensiveness  and 
confiding  sadness  with  which  she  conversed  with  him. 

"  The  Baroness  had  just  such  movements  and  such  eyes,"  he 
thought. 

He  began  to  spend  more  money  on  her,  though  he  did  it  with 
reluctance.  He  even  departed  from  his  stingy  habits  and 
took  her  to  expensive  restaurants. 

"  Do  your  hair  a  different  way !  "  he  begged  her  one  day. 
"  If  you  would  only  wear  it — there,  like  that,  over  your  ears. 
Let  us  go  to  the  hairdresser's." 

She  agreed,  to  please  her  suitor.  After  the  wedding  she 
would,  of  course,  do  her  hair  in  the  old  way. 

Shtchetinine,  seeing  her  with  her  hair  dressed  in  the  style 
in  which  the  Baroness  used  to  wear  hers,  showed  his  equine 
teeth  in  a  grateful  smile. 
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To-day,  somehow,  he  felt  audacious,  coarse  and  malevo- 
lently acute.  His  handsome  black  carriage  stood  in  front  of 
the  actress's  house.  She  liked  to  keep  it  there  as  long  as  she 
could,  so  that  the  passers-by  might  see  it. 

"  Drive  fast,"  said  the  officer  to  his  coachman  who  resembled 
Pugachev,  as  he  sprang  youthfully  into  the  carriage. 

"  You  don't  mind  ?  he  said  to  the  actress,  who  had  seemed 
to  shrink  a  little  at  the  swift  movement. 

"No." 

"Go  on  then,"  muttered  the  officer  between  his  teeth, 
"  and  if  you  make  everyone  give  way  to  you,  you  shall  have 
something  for  a  drink  at  the  end." 

The  horses,  which  were  nervously  stamping  their  feet,  as  if 
they  were  dancing,  darted  forward  with  the  carriage,  which  at 
once  became  as  light  as  a  wicker  basket. 

The  clear  autumn  air  imperceptibly  flowed  around  them  like 
a  deep  lake  of  melancholy,  suddenly  bursting  its  bounds  and 
rushing  to  meet  them,  and  striking  them  a  dull  blow  on  the  face. 

Nadejda's  nostrils  dilated ;  bending  back  her  wrists,  she 
held  her  hat  on  with  her  much-kissed  hands.  The  ends  of  the 
cinnamon  veil  which  was  the  fashion  that  season  floated 
behind  on  the  wind.  Shtchetinine  glanced  at  her  askance. 
With  her  hair  dressed  differently,  her  eyes  screwed  up,  her 
dilated  nostrils  and  her  increased  pallor,  she  seemed  unfamiliar 
to  him. 

"  Shut  thine  eyes,"  he  said  to  her,  on  one  note. 

She  was  not  surprised  by  the  unexpected  "  thine,"  and 
showing  her  uneven  teeth  in  a  faint  smile,  which  she  allowed 
to  remain  on  her  face,  she  sat,  yielding  herself  elastically  to 
the  swaying  of  the  carriage.  "  I  love  thee,"  went  on  the 
officer  in  the  same  tone.  "  No,  don't  speak  !  Thou  art  not 
a  bit  like  thyself  to-day.  I  don't  know  who  thou  art  and  I 
don't  ask.  Women  ought  to  be  loved  in  silence,  or  at  least 
one  ought  to  say  no  more  to  them  than :  '  Stand  up.' 
'Turn  round.'    '  Sit  down  ! '" 

"  As  if  they  were  horses  ?     Eh  ?  " 

"  Don't  dare  to  make  fun  of  what  I  say !  "  exclaimed  the 
officer  imperiously. 

She  looked  bewildered  and  frightened,  like  a  servant-maid 
being  scolded. 

"This  is  not  a  time  for  laughing,"  he  said,  in  a  softened  tone. 
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"  Yes  .  .  .  they  are  to  be  treated  like  a  favourite  horse.  .  .  . 
And.  after  all,  it  is  the  best  way,  isn't  it  ?  One  gives  children 
to  one's  wife,  but  one  does  not  love  her,  .  .  .  she  has  one's 
position  and  one's  name ;  that  is  enough  for  her.  .  .  . 
But  the  favourite — the  desired  one — one  simply  calls  her 
'  Thou.'  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  woman  in  the  world  who  could 
be  so  pleasing  to  me  as  thou  art,  ...  I  want  thy  hands — 
thy  lips — dost  thou  hear  me?" 

"Yes,"  whispered  the  actress,  without  opening  her  eyes. 
The  wind  was  blowing  in  her  face,  and  under  her  closed  eyelids 
her  eyes  burned  hotly,  as  if  she  were  feverish. 

"  Don't  dare  to  look  at  or  think  of  anyone  else,"  went  on 
the  officer,  in  a  low  voice,  glancing  at  the  coachman's  back. 
"  You  are  my  affinity.  Do  you  understand  what  I  am  talking 
about  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  actress,  and  her  voice  sounded  like  a  deep 
sigh. 

"  In  the  whole  world  there  are  only  a  few  beings  like  you — 
five  or  six  at  most.     I  have  already  met  two.    You  are  the 

third.    Don't  speak.     Be  quiet "  he  broke  off,  seeing 

that  she  wanted  to  speak.  "There  is  another  one  perhaps 
in  Odessa,  or  it  may  be  in  the  Caucasus,  selling  carpets — a 
third  maybe  is  a  German  woman  married  to  a  book-keeper, 
with  two  fat,  stupid,  little  sons  .  .  .  anyhow  ...  if  I  meet 
them  I  shall  know  them  at  once.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  did  not  recognise  me  ?  " 

The  actress  was  silent.  A  nipping  sorrow  had  gripped  her 
heart.     She  wanted  to  weep  and  scream. 

"  Of  course  you  did  !  "  the  officer  went  on  through  his  teeth. 
"  This  is  not  a  time  for  lying." 

She  remembered  all  the  other  men  who  had  talked  to  her, 
embraced  her,  reproached  her  and  entreated  her.  They  had 
passed  out  of  her  life  like  fellow-passengers  in  a  tramcar.  The 
tears  rolled  from  under  her  closed  eyelids. 

"  Hi !  Take  care  !  "  cried  "  Pugachev,"  making  as  if  he 
were  going  to  run  over  a  woman,  who  rushed  across  the  road 
and  jumped  on  to  the  pavement. 

Shtchetinine  went  on  : 

"  I  don't  believe  a  single  word  you  say  about  Russia  or 
about  the  theatre,  or  about  yourself.  And  not  only  do  I 
not  believe  it,  but  I  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  listen  to  it. 
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I  want  you,  not  your  words.  You  yourself  do  not  know 
what  you  are  talking  about,  but  it  is  all  the  same  to  me.  I 
look  at  you  and  I  say  to  myself,  '  An  animal  pure  and 
simple ! '  " 

The  actress  began  to  cry,  from  a  ludicrous  sense  of  having 
been  insulted,  from  grief  and  frustrated  hopes. 

"  No,"  she  said  ;  "  I  did  not  recognise  you." 

"  A-ie-at !  "  cried  "  Pugachev,"  as  he  once  again  skilfully 
turned  the  carriage  aside. 

Before  their  eyes  lay  a  sullen  sunset,  necked  with  gold,  like 
a  picture  of  grief  assuaged.  The  horses  flew  along,  and  the 
uneven  beat  of  their  hoofs  was  hardly  audible.  Her  tears  were 
dried  and  her  heart  warmed  by  a  presentiment  of  joy.  She 
was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  something  lacking,  of  a  mingled 
pain  and  gladness  in  her  breast,  to  which  she  had  long  been  a 
stranger. 

"  I  am  in  love,"  she  thought  joyfully. 

She  smiled,  waiting  for  him  to  share  her  joy.  As  yet  he  did 
not  know  what  was  in  store  for  him. 

"  Dear,"  she  began,  touching  his  sleeve,  "  are  you  angry 
with  me  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  answered,  but  it  was  obvious  that  he  lied. 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  said  what  I  did,  my  own,"  she  went 
on.  "  Such  a  great  love  has  grown  up  in  my  heart  for  you 
lately,  dear."  She  closed  her  eyes  and  felt  very  young  and 
innocent  as  she  waited  for  the  happy  moment.  Her  heart 
beat  quickly,  purely  and  youthfully,  like  the  heart  of  a  young 
girl.  Memories  of  Italian  songs  which  had  stirred  her  in  the 
summer  throbbed  in  her  brain. 

The  officer  looked  at  her  and  believed  her.  "  The 
Baroness  !  "  flashed  through  his  mind.    He  answered : 

"  You  will  never  be  mine.  Never  shall  I  embrace  you  or 
order  you  to  stand  or  sit." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  the  actress,  alarmed  and  hurt. 

"  It  is  not  to  be." 

"  You  don't  love  me  ?  "  and  again  the  tears  flowed. 

"I  do  love  you,  but  I  don't  wish  to  be  your  lover  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  I  made  that  clear  to  you  at  our 
first  meeting.  .  .  .  But  you  must  say  '  Thou '  to  me,"  he 
commanded. 

"  Thou,  thou !  I  am  glad  that  thou  tormentest  me,"  she 
replied  gaily,  showing  her  sharp,  rodent-like  teeth. 
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They  had  now  reached  a  fashionable  restaurant.  Two 
porters  and  a  handsome,  evidently  vicious  young  waiter 
hurried  to  meet  them. 

"He  has  forgotten  my  tip,"  said  "Pugachev,"  smiling 
familiarly  at  the  actress. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  smiling  happily,  and  she  handed  him  three 
roubles,  in  such  a  way  that  Shtchetinine  did  not  see  what  she 
was  doing.  Lifting  her  thin  frock  with  her  left  hand,  she 
hurried  to  the  entrance,  stepping  as  carefully  over  the  stones 
as  if  she  were  fording  a  river. 


VI 

Neil  stood  in  front  of  Elena  in  her  room,  and  said  : 

"  I  received  your  letter.    What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  What  it  says,"  answered  Elena. 

"  But  I  do  not  understand.  Why  are  we  not  to  see  each 
other  again  ?  " 

Silence. 

"  I  have  never  done  you  any  harm.  .  .  .  But  perhaps  I 
have  said  something  to  offend  you  ?  " 

"No." 

"  If  that  is  so,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  often  say  things  I  don't 
mean." 

"  I  know." 

"  You  know  ?  I  only  talk  like  that  to  people  who  under- 
stand me.  Sergei  always  understands.  I  thought  you  did 
too.    It  is  a  pity  that  you  never  knew  Sergei." 

Silence. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  him  ?  I  have  spoken  of 
you  to  him." 

"No." 

"  I  see  !  You  think  that  is  a  device  to  bind  you  to  me  ? 
You  are  wrong.  I  had  no  such  motive.  I  am  quite  dis- 
interested. I  merely  wanted  to  do  my  brother  a  good 
turn." 

"  It  is  not  necessary." 

"  What  have  you  against  me?" 

"Nothing." 

*'  You  think  I  am  changeable  ?  " 

"No." 

A  pause. 

"  I  lied  when  I  said  I  was  disinterested.  I  am  not,  .  .  .  only 
it  is  hard  to  admit  it  to  myself." 

Silence. 

"When  I  saw  you  that  evening  at  Yarmuishevski's  I 
thought:  'Why  should  I  dissemble  to  her  and  talk  about 
other  things  when  she  knows  what  I  want  to  say  to  her  ?  ' 

45 
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When  we  met  afterwards  we  both,  felt  awkward.  It  seemed 
as  if  I  were  really  lying  to  you  all  the  time." 

"  Why  ?    I  did  not  notice  it." 

"  I  ought  to  have  said,  '  I  love  you  ! '  but  I  talked  about 
workmen  and  the  labour  question  all  the  time." 

"  You  ought  to  have  said  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right  .  .  .  what  need  to  say  what  you 
knew  already  ?  As  soon  as  I  saw  you  that  evening  I  said 
to  myself :  '  There  is  my  fate ! '  I  don't  know  why  I 
thought  that." 

"  Why  do  you  say  all  this  to  me  ?  I  ought  not  to  listen  to 
it." 

"  I  can't  help  it.  I  am  standing  where  I  can  see  your  table, 
your  window,  your  drooping  head — do  you  think  it  is  the 
bliss  it  would  have  been  ?  I  don't  even  feel  glad  that  I  am 
here.  And  in  half-an-hour  I  shall  go  away  and  never  come 
back.    Give  me  your  hand." 

"No." 

"  No  ?  All  right.  But  one  day  ...  I  held  it  ...  in  the 
gardens.  .  .  .  Forgive  me  for  reminding  you  of  it.  ...  I 
shall  be  gone  in  a  minute." 

Silence. 

"  I  fell  in  love  with  you  as  soon  as  I  saw  you,  but  I  did  not 
realise  it  until  I  had  a  dream  about  you,  and  then  it  was 
settled." 

Silence. 

"  Now  I  have  only  one  thing  to  live  for — to  see 
my  dream  realised.  It  has  got  into  my  blood  like 
poison.  I  can  never  forget  it.  ...  I  remember  it,  in  fact, 
not  only  with  my  mind,  but  with  my  whole  body.  I  saw 
you  coming  along  the  street  in  a  light  dress,  and  I  overtook 
you " 

"When  you  talk  like  this  I  want  to  hide  myself  from 
you." 

"  I  overtook  you.  You  turned  and  smiled  at  me  over  your 
shoulder.  That  is  all.  .  .  .  You  smiled  at  me  over  your 
shoulder." 

A  pause. 

"  No  ...  I  have  told  it  badly.  I  can  never  describe  the 
feelings  of  grief  and  tenderness  which  I  experienced  when 
I   awoke   in   the  morning.     I  went  about  the  whole  day 
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intoxicated  by  that  happiness,  like  a  drunken  man.  Why- 
are  you  looking  at  me  like  that  ?  " 

"Neil " 

"  What  ?  .  .  .  What  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  You  torture  me." 

"  How  ?  My  dearest !  My  heart's  delight !  That  is  the 
first  time  you  have  called  me  by  my  name !  Give  me  your 
hand  !  So  I  am  never  to  see  you  again  ?  .  .  .  Thank  you  .  .  . 
thank  you !  .  .  ." 

"  You  mustn't !  .  .  ." 

"  All  right.  I  won't  touch  you.  Why  are  you  always  so 
pale,  my  dearest  ?  " 

"Stop!    Do  stop!" 

"  Let  me  kneel  before  you  ...  or  rather  not  before  you, 
but  before  Him  who  created  you  as  you  are  !  " 

"  God !  " 

"  And  must  I  still  go  away  from  you  %  " 

"  Yes." 

"  All  right,  I  will  go.  Of  course,  I  see  myself  that  I  must  go. 
But  before  that  I  will  say  all  that  is  in  my  heart.  Facts  are 
distorted  or  glossed  over  in  writing.  ...  I  will  say  ...  let 
me  just  collect  my  thoughts.  .  .  ." 

A  pause. 

"  I  love  your  frocks,  your  room  ;  I  love  everything  about 
you.  I  even  love  that  which  causes  you  to  send  me  away  from 
you  and  hurts  me  so.  I  shall  be  faithful  to  you  all  my  life. 
Whether  you  die  or  go  right  away,  I  shall  be  just  the  same. 
Ah,  that  dream !  Lena " 

"  Poor  boy  !    Dear  boy  !  " 

A  pause. 

"  I  have  been  silent  for  a  whole  minute  because  you  laid 
your  hand  on  my  hair  when  you  were  not  thinking  of  what 
you  were  doing.  I  was  afraid  that  if  I  spoke  you  would 
recollect  yourself  and  take  it  away.  But  I  have  no  need  of 
gifts.    I  will  take  no  charity  from  anyone,  whoever  they  may 

"  We  had  better  not  say  any  more.    You  must  go." 

"  Yes !    yes  !    the  sooner  the  better.  .  .  .  You  are  angry 

with  me  because  I  have  shown  pride.    How  dare  I  revolt  and 

give  way  to  pride  ?    Pride  belongs  to  you  and  you  alone ! 

The  rest  of  us  are  insignificant  little  people  whom  you  trample 
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under  foot  without  noticing.  .  .  .  Forgive  me  for  obtruding 
myself  upon  your  notice.  I  beg  your  pardon.  As  to  the 
dream,  I  made  it  all  up." 

Silence. 

"  I  made  it  up.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  guess 
that  ?  I  did  really  dream  of  a  girl  in  a  light  frock  walking  in 
front  of  me,  but  whether  it  was  you  or  not  I  do  not  know.  In 
all  probability  it  was  not  you.  In  fact,  I  am  sure  it  was  not,  for 
I  have  never  seen  you  in  a  light  dress  ;  but  when  I  awoke  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  you  ;  however,  I  think  now  that 
it  was  a  singer  of  my  acquaintance.  .  .  .  Yes,  of  course  it  was 
she.  .  .  .  You  need  not  laugh.     I  am  speaking  seriously." 

"lam  not  laughing." 

"  I  saw  you  smile." 

"  I  did  not  know  I  was  smiling." 

"  Well,  it  is  time  I  went.  What  time  is  it  ?  Oh,  it  is  getting 
late.  I  wish  you  health  and  happiness  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
What  do  you  wish  for  yourself  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  talk  like  this  to  me  ?  " 

"  What  have  I  said  ?    I  only  wished  you  happiness." 

"  Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye." 

A  pause. 

"  Give  me  something  to  remember  you  by,  Lena.    It  is  not 

right  to  part  from  me  suddenly  and Give  me  a  book  or 

something.  .  .  ." 

"  Neil,  you  ought  not  to  be  angry  with  me.  I  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  I  am  doing." 

"  I  am  angry,  because  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  you  love  me." 

"  You  are  wrong." 

"  I  know  that  you  love  me  ;  but  it  is  a  sweet  torment  to  you 
to  trample  on  your  and  my  happiness — especially  your  own. . . . 
Diabolical  pride." 

"  I  do  not  love  you." 

"  That  is  not  true  !  That  is  not  true !  I  feel  that  you  love 
me.  A  man  always  knows.  What  do  you  expect  to  find  in 
me  ?  You  expected  great  deeds,  heroism.  How  can  you  give 
your  love  to  an  ordinary  man  just  because  you  love  him  ? 
Your  pride  has  been  worrying  you  from  the  very  first 
week." 

11  You  don't  understand  me  in  the  least." 
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"  You  must  realise  that  great  deeds  are  not  looked  for  in 
this  age.  All  great  deeds  have  been  performed  before  our  time. 
Knighthood  has  called  a  truce,  and  has  acted  well  in  doing  so. 
We  have  nothing  now  but  banks,  railways,  hard,  tedious  labour 
dragging  on  from  day  to  day,  and  all  through  a  terrible,  black 
lifetime,  which  must  be  lived  through  somehow.  No  one 
expects  great  deeds." 

Again  you  are  trying  to  deceive  me,  Neil.    If  there  ever 
was  a  person  fit  for  great  deeds,  it  is  you." 

"  Lena " 

"  Your  heart  is  full  of  intense  affection.  Why  bestow  it  on 
an  unworthy  creature  ?     Give  it  to  all  mankind." 

"  And  that  will  console  me,  you  think  ?  " 

"  No.  Why  should  you  seek  consolation  ?  You  must  learn 
to  rise  above  your  sorrows  and  harden  yourself." 

«  Lena " 

"  You  have  a  great  store  of  affection  and  kindness  in  your 
heart,  and  you  are  keenly  aware  of  what  you  owe  to  others." 

"  Yes— what  I  owe " 

"  But  something  keeps  you  back ;  there  is  some  obstacle 
between  you  and  the  great  deeds  which  you  carry  in  your  heart. 
You  turn  away  from  them  and  try  to  close  your  eyes  to  them. 
I  shall  pray  that  your  heart  may  rule  your  head." 

"  Lena — you  love  me  !  .  .  ." 

"  Wait  a  minute.  .  .  .  Don't  you  understand  that  true  love 
gives  itself  to  all  ?  " 

"  You  love " 

"  I  have  something  else  to  say.  .  .  .  You  are  capable  of 
much  but  you  run  away  from  your  duty  like  a  child.  When 
you  were  talking  about  great  deeds  just  now,  you  were  not 
ridiculing  me,  as  you  thought,  but  trying  to  convince  yourself. 
You  are  not  afraid  of  anything.    You  are  quite  fearless." 

"  If  you  were  at  my  side- 


"  It  is  impossible.  ...  I  cannot " 

"Why  ?  " 

Silence. 

"Why?     Tell  me!" 

Silence. 

"  Lena,  if  you  were  with  me  I  could  be  strong.  I  could  sur- 
mount all  difficulties  fearlessly .  What  I  said  about  the  working 
class  was  not  what  I  thought.     I  spoke  like  that  purposely, 
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but  you  understood.  I  felt  you  looking  at  me  all  the  time.  The 
starving  mechanic  in  the  garden  was  as  near  to  me  as  my  own 
brother.  You  gave  him  all  that  there  was  in  my  purse.  I  was 
glad  of  that,  because  I  said  to  myself :  '  She  understands  my 
heart.'  .  .  .  Let  us  go  together  through  life." 

Silence. 

"  I  know  what  I  ought  to  do.  Don't  imagine  for  a  minute 
that  I  don't  know.  I  feel  that  every  man  is  my  brother,  but 
I  drive  the  thought  away.  Because,  if  I  entertain  it,  it  means 
that  I  must  give  up  my  own  personal  happiness — and  I  can't 
do  it !  " 

"Why?'\ 

"  I  can't  give  you  up  !  " 

"  But  you  must." 

"  If  it  must  be,  it  must  be,  but  I  cannot  do  it  of  my  own 
free  will.  .  .  .  My  heart's  delight !  My  only  love  !  Come 
with  me — now— this  very  moment.  Don't  wait  to  think 
things  over.  Break  down  your  pride.  We  shall  be  happy. 
We  will  give  happiness  to  others  too.  Do  you  know  what  my 
dream  is  ?  To  settle  in  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga. 
.  .  .  Every  night  I  will  go  down  to  the  shore  and  thank  God 
that  you  are  with  me.  In  the  evenings  I  will  water  the 
vegetable  garden — that  must  be  done  as  soon  as  the  sun  goes 
down— and  then  we  will  take  a  lantern  and  go  to  the  stables 
and  the  cattle-sheds — then 

"  Neil — do  leave  off — dear " 

"I  cannot — I  cannot!  .  .  .  We  will  have  nothing  of  our 
own.  Our  horses  and  cows  will  be  kept  for  the  good  of  all, 
anyone  who  likes  may  come  and  take  as  many  as  he  requires  ; 
our  yard  will  just  be  the  place  where  they  are  kept.  We  will 
never  lock  up — there  will  be  no  locks  and  keys — and  we  shall 
keep  a  special  room  for  tramps.  And  over  the  entrance  we 
will  set  up  a  notice  in  large  letters  :  '  This  is  your  house, 
Good  people,  enter  ! '  This  sign  will  be  lit  up  at  night  by  a 
large  lantern.  They  will  come  at  night  when  we  are  all  asleep, 
and  in  the  morning  we  will  go  and  welcome  them  and  I  shall 
say  :  '  Thank  you  for  the  pleasure  of  your  company.  Here 
am  I  and  here  is  my  wife.'  You  will  be  in  a  light  frock,  as  you 
were  in  my  dream.  .  .  .  Lena !  what  is  the  matter  ?  .  .  . 
Here  is  some  water.  .  .  .  Drink  it  quickly.  Are  you  better 
now  ?    .    .   .  Come  along  with  me — now — at  once !   .   .    ." 
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"Where?" 

"  We  will  consult  Sergei.  He  is  infinitely  kind,  and  will  love 
you  as  a  sister.  Sergei  and  I  are  of  the  same  mind — again  you 
are  looking  away  from  me." 

"  No  ;  go  away,  Neil.    No  !  " 

"  I  will  do  all  you  want  me  to  do.     I  won't  try  to  get  out  of 
anything.    All  I  want  is  a  little  happiness  for  myself." 
That  is  the  difference  between  us." 

"What  difference?" 

"  Why,  you  want  happiness  for  yourself  and  bargain  for  it. 
But  individual  happiness  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  happiness 
of  the  community." 

"  That  is  not  true." 

"  I  want  no  happiness  for  myself.    Go  !  " 

"  I  am  going.     Good-bye." 

"  I  know  exactly  what  road  you  will  take." 

"  Your  road  leads  to  failure  and  death." 

"Perhaps." 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  have  said  what  I  ought  not  to  have  said." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you.  You  should  make  an  effort  to  conquer 
yourself." 

"And  if  I  do  that?" 

"  You  want  a  reward  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Can  one  be  rewarded  for  such  things  ?  " 

"  If  I  am  so  weak,  it  is  in  your  power  to  make  me  strong." 

"  I  cannot  do  that." 

"Don't  say  any  more.  .  .  .  Don't  answer  me.  I  should 
like  to  take  a  shadow  of  hope  away  with  me.  Listen,  Lena. 
If  we  meet  in  a  few  years'  time  and  you  see  that  I — I  am 
different — will  you  alter  your  decision  ?  .  .  .  Don't  answer. 
.  .  .  Keep  silent." 

"  I  cannot  keep  silent,  for  that  would  be  equivalent  to  a  lie. 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  you  any  different  answer." 

"  Now  I  understand  !    You  don't  love  me." 

Silence. 

"You  don't  love  me  ?  " 

Silence. 

"  Now  it  is  as  clear  as  daylight.  There  is  only  one  thing  for 
me  to  do.  I  must  try  and  forget  you.  I  shall  go  out  into  the 
cold  street  in  a  minute.    Everything  in  the  room,  even  the 
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inanimate  objects,  tell  me  to  go  at  once.  It  looks  dark  outside, 
and  it  was  quite  light  when  I  came  in.  .  .  .  But  there  is  one 
thing  I  forgot  to  say — you  cannot  bring  yourself  to  give  your 
hand  to  me.  ...  I  noticed  that  a  long  time  ago.  At  first  it 
used  to  irritate  me,  but  now — it  will  be  something  to  remember 
you  by — as  being  different  to  all  others.  .  .  .  Good-bye  for 
the  last  time,  Lena." 

"  Good-bye,  Neil.    Forgive  me." 

"What  for?" 

"  For  everything.  .  .  .  Set  to  work  to  find  your  cross,  and 
don't  run  away  from  it." 

"I  will." 

Neil  went  away. 


VII 

A  dark  cloud  had  hung  threateningly  over  the  town  for  two 
days.  A  cold  wind  was  blowing.  All  objects  seemed  to  have 
gained  in  size  and  weight.  The  golden-purple  sunsets  which 
had  lasted  for  three  weeks  had  disappeared,  and  were  remem- 
bered as  a  departed  happiness.  In  retrospect  they  seemed 
more  wonderful  than  they  really  were. 

In  the  evening  snow  fell  from  that  dark  blue  cloud.  Winter 
had  begun.  Neil  wandered  through  the  town  unconsciously 
choosing  the  least  frequented  thoroughfares  in  order  to  avoid 
meeting  people. 

"  Buried  .  .  ."  he  muttered ;  " .  .  .  the  grave.  .  .  ." 

But  across  the  gloom  of  his  grief  and  his  sense  of  injury  and 
self- contempt  a  ray  of  hope  flashed  from  time  to  time;  or 
rather,  it  was  something  slighter  and  less  definite  than  hope. 
He  pictured  Elena  in  her  sailor  hat,  with  her  hands  thrust  into 
the  pockets  of  her  blue  coat.  Her  widely  set  eyes  were  not 
looking  at  him.  There  was  a  soporific  influence  about  this 
picture.  The  aching  intensity  of  his  grief  and  sense  of  injury 
became  less  acute  ;  in  the  end  it  filled  quite  a  small  place  over 
his  heart.  That  aching  spot,  which  grew  larger  when  he 
sighed,  gave  him  a  pain  which  was  almost  pleasant. 

"  All  the  better,"  he  muttered.  "  It  is  love  which  is 
important,  not  woman " 

Carried  away  by  his  dreams,  he  was  hardly  conscious  of  the 
streets  or  the  falling  snow. 

.  .  .  Three  years  have  passed.  He  arrives  at  a  seaside  town 
abroad.  He  is  carrying  an  expensive  leather  portmanteau. 
The  hall  porter  of  the  hotel  is  very  obsequious.  "  I  want  two 
rooms  with  a  balcony,  and  they  must  be  absolutely  quiet. 
Is  this  a  quiet  hotel  ?  "  But  before  the  porter  with  the  gold- 
braided  cap  has  time  to  answer,  Elena  appears  on  the  broad,  red- 
carpeted  staircase.  She  wears  a  large  hat  with  a  cinnamon- 
coloured  veil.  He  at  once  turns  on  his  heel  and  goes  out,  to 
the  porter's  astonishment.  .  .  .  No,  he  goes  to  her  and  says  : 
11 1  remember  when  you  wore  a  simple  sailor  hat  and  a  dark 
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blue  coat."  ..."  Come  and  see  me,"  says  Elena.  Her 
manner  shows  what  she  has  become.  His  heart  contracts 
with  anguish  as  he  follows  her.  .  .  . 

The  picture  was  so  vivid  that  he  really  did  feel  the  pain  he 
imagined,  but  when  he  came  to  himself  he  realised  that  it 
belonged,  not  to  the  future  but  to  the  present. 

"  Well  .  .  .  this  is  the  end.  .  .  ." 

The  snow  was  falling  fast,  and  it  was  growing  colder.  In 
the  distance  the  street  lamps  looked  like  a  row  of  dimly  gleam- 
ing points  arrayed  as  regularly  as  soldiers  drilling.  As  one 
approached  them,  one  after  another  of  this  chain  of  lamps  stood 
out  solitary  and  blurred  against  the  sky.  For  some  reason 
Neil  felt  sorry  for  them  .  .  .  but  no,  it  was  the  lamps  which 
felt  pity  for  him. 

"  Where  should  I  be  likely  to  get  a  leather  portmanteau 
from  ?  What  foreign  place  am  I  likely  to  visit  ?  "  asked  Neil, 
laughing  at  himself.  "  Idiot !  Petty,  drab  egoist  that  you 
are !  She's  gone — there  is  no  getting  away  from  that 
fact." 

He  felt  ashamed  of  himself ;  the  colour  mounted  to  his 
cheeks,  and  drops  of  sweat  gathered  on  his  brow  under  his  cap 
as  he  remembered  :  "  The  tree-trunks  look  like  elephants' 
hides.'  .  .  .  My  God  !  how  foolish  it  sounds  !  The  best  thing 
I  can  do  is  to  keep  away  from  everyone  until  I  have  learned 
to  talk,  and  think.  .  .  .  God  bless  her !  "  he  thought  later. 
"  But  she  is  nothing  to  me  now.  I  am  not  going  to  hang  round 
her  neck.  .  .  .  That's  a  noble  resolution  !  ...  Is  it  worth  while 
fretting  about  the  matter  ?  Who  is  there  who  has  not  had  to 
suffer  in  the  same  way  %  " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  if  he  had  finally  succeeded  in 
persuading  some  intractable  controversialist  who  had  great 
difficulty  in  understanding  a  matter  which  was  perfectly 
simple. 

I  must  learn  to  live  and  be  more  sociable.  ...  I  must  be 
like  others  and  take  part  in  real,  practical  life.  I  must  attend 
meetings  and  read  Marx's  Capital.  I  must  get  up  early  and 
stay  up  late.  I  must  keep  away  from  Yarmuishevski  and 
spend  more  time  with  Sergei — I  had  quite  forgotten 
him !  " 

His  brother's  face  rose  before  him  vividly  ;  he  could  see  the 
soft  lamplight  flowing  from  beneath  the  large  green  shade,  could 
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feel  the  still  evening  atmosphere  of  their  room,  with  the  white 
curtain  across  the  window. 

"He  works  too  hard.  He  is  getting  very  thin.  ...  I  had 
forgotten  him  entirely,"  Neil  reproached  himself.  "  I  will 
look  after  him  now  like  a  nurse.  .  .  ." 

He  turned  into  a  broad,  noisy  and  brightly  lit  street,  where 
there  were  many  young  men  and  women  walking  ;  amongst  the 
latter  it  was  not  difficult  to  recognise  the  cocott.es.  Neil  tried 
not  to  look  at  them,  because  they  aroused  a  feeling  of  loathing 
in  him.  The  numerous  entrances  to  the  numerous  public- 
houses,  hotels  and  restaurants  were  brilliantly  lighted.  The 
street  lamps  gave  a  bright,  clear  light.  There  was  an  alluring 
display  of  goods  in  the  shop  windows.  But  all  the  people  and 
things  in  that  neighbourhood  were  imitations  of  what  could  be 
found  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  "  Second-rate,"  thought 
Neil,  without  a  smile.  Somehow  he  felt  guilty  in  the  presence 
of  these  second-rate  people  stretching  out  their  hands  for 
happiness. 

His  wounded  heart  was  capable  of  a  deeper  and  more 
appreciative  feeling  for  others  now. 

Two  young  women  were  walking  close  behind  him.  He  was 
hurrying  with  the  intention  of  getting  away  from  the  brightly 
lit  streets,  and  above  all  from  these  second-rate  people.  The 
women  behind  him  also  hastened  their  steps,  and  one  of  them 
accidentally  trod  on  his  heel.    He  turned. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  "  she  said,  and  smiled. 

He  looked  at  her.  She  was  taller  than  himself,  with  cool, 
black,  kind  eyes  and  small,  irregular  teeth,  which  were  the  only 
blemish  in  her  young,  beautiful,  though  undisguisedly  painted 
face.  She  wore  a  handsome  short  fur  coat,  an  expensive  grey 
frock  and  a  large  grey  hat  with  a  black  feather.  Everything 
about  her  was  beautiful  and  in  good  taste.  With  her  was  a 
woman  with  such  a  nondescript  face  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  describe  it.  She  was  short,  well-built  and  considerably 
older  than  the  other.  For  a  second  the  two  girls  and  Neil 
stood  silently,  frankly  scrutinising  one  another.  The  elder 
woman  then  went  on  in  front. 

"  Her  eyes  .  .  .  are  like "  thought  Neil  confusedly. 

"  Come  along,"  said  the  girl  in  an  experienced  tone,  and  her 
good-natured,  clear,  steady  eyes  looked  at  him  with  sisterly 
kindness. 
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"  Where  shall  we  go  ?  "  asked  Neil  mechanically,  continuing 
his  scrutiny  of  her  face. 

"  I  like  the  look  of  you,  .  .  ."  said  the  girl. 

He  knew  quite  well  that  no  one  but  a  cocotte  would  behave 
in  such  a  way,  yet  he  would  not  admit  it  to  himself.  Stories 
of  strange  adventures,  of  women's  escapades  floated  through 
his  brain.  She  put  her  long,  thin  hand  through  his  arm,  and 
suddenly  he  felt  at  ease  ;  all  that  had  seemed  so  unattainable, 
and  demanding  so  much  labour  and  time — namely,  to  feel 
a  woman,  to  touch  her,  and  gaze  into  her  eyes  at  close  quarters 
— it  was  all  quite  easy  and  simple  after  all. 

"  She  is  a  nice  girl,"  he  thought,  with  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction,  as  he  asked  : 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"Jenia." 

She  did  not  evince  any  desire  to  know  his  name,  he  noticed. 

"  I  am  cold,"  she  observed.  "  Will  you  give  me  some 
coffee  ?  " 

She  lisped  slightly,  which  was  no  doubt  caused  by  the  gaps 
in  her  row  of  extraordinarily  small  teeth. 

Neil  assumed  a  condescending  manner. 

"  Coffee  ?  A  brilliant  idea  !  .  .  .  But — I  am  a  stranger 
to  these  parts,  you  know." 

"  Ask  her  too,"  whispered  Jenia,  with  a  glance  at  her  friend; 

He  felt  ashamed.    His  easy  tone  of  condescension  vanished. 

"  Of  course  she  will  come  with  us,"  he  muttered,  again 
looking  closely  at  Jenia. 

He  approached  the  friend  and  said  a  few  words,  to  which  the 
woman  listened  in  silence.  A  strange  thought  had  come  into 
his  head.  Under  the  blue  light  of  the  electric  lamp  it  seemed 
to  him  that  this  woman,  who  was  his  senior  by  some  years,  was 
in  some  way  related  to  him — an  aunt  or  some  other  family 
connection. 

The  effect  she  had  on  him  was  to  make  him  feel  constrained 
and  ashamed. 

"  Look  at  her  satirical  smile  !  "  he  thought.  .  .  .  But  she 
simply  smiled  and  walked  beside  him  with  a  taciturn  expression 
on  her  face,  which  was  neither  beautiful  nor  ugly — simply 
indescribable. 

"  They  are  both  cocottes,"  he  decided. 

It  was  all  much  more  complicated  than  it  had  seemed  at 
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first.  He  had  only  been  in  their  company  a  few  minutes,  yet 
how  many  new  impressions  he  had  received  already  !  His 
squeamishness  had  vanished  ;  he  had  quite  forgotten  its  exist- 
ence, in  fact.  He  was  terrified,  though  he  did  not  know  why  ; 
it  reminded  him  of  when  he  was  a  boy  chasing  a  coloured 
lizard  in  the  woods.  His  heart  had  throbbed  as  it  was  throbbing 
now ;  he  had  felt  just  as  pitiful  and  just  as  guilty.  But  in  spite 
of  himself  he  had  gone  on  hunting  the  lizard  and  striking  the 
fragile  green  head  of  the  animal  with  twigs,  till  it  turned  over 
on  its  back  and  lay  with  its  white  belly  upwards. 

Jenia's  friend  irritated  Neil.  He  could  not  escape  from  the 
idea  that  she  was  an  elder  kinswoman  of  his.  She  evidently 
felt  herself  in  the  way,  and  she  did  not  utter  a  single  word  as 
she  walked  on  their  left.  This  marked  delicacy  touched  Neil. 
Jenia  whispered  to  him  : 

"  She  will  leave  us  afterwards.  Only  just  let  her  get 
warm." 

"  You  have  a  good  heart,"  said  Neil,  pressing  her  hand  with 
his  elbow. 

She  did  not  understand,  and  thinking  he  was  asking  her  a 
question,  she  said : 

"No.  .  .  .  My  elder  sister  is  much  better  than  I  am,  but  I 
am  prettier." 

"  What  does  your  sister  do  ?  " 

"  She  is  ill  now — in  the  hospital." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  her  ?  "  asked  Neil. 

"  She  has  been  under  an  operation.  She  is  a  dressmaker. 
She  has  been  ill  three  weeks.     She  took  a  chill." 

Jenia  said  this  in  a  careless,  uninterested  tone,  not  at  all  in 
accord  with  the  delicate  solicitude  she  had  just  shown.  Neil's 
heart  was  chilled  by  it. 

They  reached  the  cafe.  Well-dressed  women  in  large  hats 
sat  at  the  marble-topped  tables.  Some  of  them  were  accom- 
panied by  young  chinovniks,  junkers  or  students  ;  all  these 
prostitutes  were  for  the  most  part  licensed,  though  there  were 
some  non-professionals  present.  Here  one  might  see  singers 
and  kept  women,  and  beginners  waiting  for  the  more  or  less 
hoped-for  traveller.  Jenia  sat  down  at  a  table  without  speak- 
ing to  anyone,  and  no  one  took  any  notice  of  her.  This  was  the 
etiquette  of  the  place. 

There  was  a  smell  of  hot  fancy  bread  and  melted  butter  which 
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reminded  one  of  one's  childhood.  A  waiter  in  a  white  apron 
and  white  trousers  waited  upon  the  women  timidly  and 
unsmilingly,  trying  not  to  look  at  them. 

"  May  I  ask  for  a  cigarette  ?  "  asked  Jenia,  suddenly 
acknowledging  her  dependence  upon  Neil. 

"  Please  do,"  he  returned,  in  an  embarrassed  tone.  "  I 
don't  smoke  myself." 

Jenia  called  the  waiter.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  at 
home  here. 

"  Cigarettes,"  she  ordered.  "  Gold-tipped.  .  .  .  She  smokes 
too,"  she  added  tentatively,  indicating  her  friend,  who  was 
drinking  her  coffee  in  silence  and  gazing  fixedly,  not  at  Neil  nor 
at  the  other  tables,  but  at  something  in  the  corner  above  his 
head.  She  seemed  to  be  trying  to  retain  the  pose  without 
moving.    This  also  was  the  etiquette  of  the  place. 

"  Why  are  you  so  unhappy  ?  "  asked  Jenia,  puffing  daintily 
at  her  cigarette  and  blowing  clouds  of  smoke  to  one  side  as  she 
had  seen  a  junker  of  her  acquaintance  do. 

Her  black,  steady,  innocent  eyes  regarded  him  kindly.  There 
were  golden  spots  visible  in  them  now.  Her  white  hand,  with 
its  long,  thin  fingers,  held  the  cigarette.  On  her  third  finger 
was  a  wedding-ring. 

"  I  am  not  unhappy,"  answered  Neil  unwillingly.  But  no 
sooner  had  he  said  this  than  he  began,  as  if  throwing  a  weight 
off  his  mind  :  "  I  am  in  great  trouble.  I  love  a  certain  girl 
— madly — and  she  has  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  me." 

Jenia  had  left  off  smoking,  and  was  listening  attentively. 

"  Was  she  your  mistress  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  business-like 
manner. 

"  No,"  answered  Neil,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  That's  what  makes  you  miserable,"  said  Jenia  feelingly. 
"  Did  you  love  her  very  much  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Neil,  gently  touching  her  hand. 

She  drew  it  back  quickly. 

"  Not  here  .  .  ."  she  said.  Then,  knocking  the  ash  off  her 
cigarette,  she  said  :   "  You  won't  care  for  my  company." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Neil,  astonished. 

"  It  is  always  like  that.  When  you  are  thinking  of  someone 
else  all  the  time,  you  can't  enjoy  yourself.  I  know  what  it  is. 
What  was  she  like  ?    Pretty  ?  " 
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Neil  felt  as  if  he  were  giving  Elena  away,  but  Jenia's  questions 
showed  good,  sound  sense  and  straightforwardness. 

"  Are  you  married  or  engaged  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  at  her 
wedding-ring. 

"No — that  is  an  advertisement,"  she  said,  smiling,  and 
Neil  understood  that  she  was  repeating  some  sort  of  joke  and 
would  repeat  it  to  others  in  their  turn. 

Jenia's  friend  thanked  them  and  got  up  to  go.  Jenia  did 
not  ask  her  where  she  was  going.  Winding  a  cheap  boa  round 
her  neck,  she  offered  her  hand  with  comical  dignity,  and  looking 
neither  to  right  nor  left,  and  enveloped  with  an  air  of  un- 
approachability,  she  left  the  cafe,  prepared  to  respond  to  the 
advances  of  the  first  man  who  took  her  fancy. 

"  I  am  not  going  home  with  you,"  said  Neil.  "  What  is  it 
that  you  want  ?    Money  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  with  her  kind,  sisterly  eyes,  and  lisped 
softly : 

"  I  must  live,  you  know." 

Neil  hastily  drew  out  his  purse  and  gave  her  a  five-rouble 
piece. 

"  There  you  are.  ...  Is  that  enough  ?  " 

She  took  the  gold  and  placed  it  in  a  handsome  bag  of  grey 
leather  which  lay  with  her  scented  gloves  on  the  marble-topped 
table. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said.     "Whatever  you  like.  .  .  ." 

Neil  understood  by  her  tone  that  she  had  expected  more,  and 
gave  her  another  five  roubles. 

"  That  is  very  good  of  you,"  said  Jenia,  showing  no  surprise 
and  expressing  no  extraordinary  gratitude.  "  What  is  your 
name  ?  " 

Her  face  was  nearer  to  his  than  is  customary  in  polite  society. 
He  saw  the  bright,  black  eyes,  which  reminded  him  of  wild 
cherries  ;  the  large  mouth  showing  the  uneven  teeth  in  an  in- 
fantile smile ;  the  slightly  rouged  face,  smelling  of  powder  and 
pomade.  Her  light  chestnut  hair  was  carefully  arranged  over 
the  forehead,  and  seemed  to  be  attached  to  her  hat.  There 
she  was  !  And  he  might  do  what  he  liked  with  her,  even  kill 
her  if  he  wanted  to.  No  need  to  restrain  himself,  nor  lie,  nor 
stand  upon  ceremony,  nor  think  of  the  future.  A  great  pity 
for  humanity  which  had,  even  in  his  childhood,  tormented  him, 
stirred  in  his  heart. 
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"  Jenia,"  he  murmured.  "  Jenia — what  does  it  all 
mean  ?  " 

For  some  seconds  he  felt  as  if  everything  round  him  were 
dissolving  into  air — as  if  he  were  looking  at  them  and  at 
himself  from  a  distance.  Although  he  had  not  looked  about 
him,  he  was  instinctively  aware  of  what  was  going  on  around 
him.  The  chinovniks,  the  junkers,  the  clerks  in  their  warmly 
lined  coats — they  were  all  alike  wretched.  The  grey 
marble-topped  tables  were  strewn  with  confectionery  ;  there 
was  a  smell  of  puff  pastry  ;  under  Jenia's  hat  lay  false  hair. 
.  .  .  Somewhere  in  the  distance  he  saw  a  snowy  night  and  the 
vision  of  Elena  standing  at  the  door — Elena,  that  strange, 
dear  girl — dismissing  him  and  sending  him  forth  in  his 
grief. 

Neil  felt  that  he  could  have  burst  out  into  sobs.  Jenia  held 
his  hand  with  her  long  thin  fingers. 

"  To  love  her  .  .  ."  he  thought ;  "  to  be  with  her  for  the  rest 
of  my  life!  .  .    * 

Jenia  stroked  his  hand  gently  and  murmured  tenderly  and 
indistinctly : 

"  Come  home  with  me.    I  like  you." 

"  I  can't.  .  .  .  But  I'll  see  you  home — may  I  ?  " 

"In  a  cab?    Yes?" 

A  smarting  regret  for  the  intangibility,  the  transitoriness, 
the  elusiveness  of  all  existence  continued  to  afflict  him.  The 
waiter  in  the  white  apron  and  white  trousers  cleared  away  the 
tea-things.  Neil  felt  both  love  and  pity  for  him.  Again  the 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

"  Don't,"  said  Jenia,  trying  to  hide  him  from  inquisitive 
eyes.  "  You  must  have  loved  her  very  much,"  she  whispered 
compassionately,  misunderstanding  the  cause  of  his  tears. 

They  went  out  into  the  street  and  took  a  cab.  The  shadow 
of  the  horse  ran  by  its  side,  falling  slantwise  on  the  pavement, 
now  growing  longer,  now  disappearing  altogether.  Neil  never 
let  go  of  her  hand. 

"  You  won't  see  anyone  else  to-night  ?  "  he  begged  her, 
with  averted  eyes. 

"  No ;  I  give  you  my  word,"  said  Jenia,  and  she  stretched  her 
head  forward  to  kiss  him,  but  the  brim  of  her  large  hat  was  in 
the  way  and  so  the  kiss  was  not  given.  She  squeezed  his  hand 
instead. 
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At  her  own  door  he  said  gently  : 

"  You  see  that  it  is  better  for  me  not  to  come  with  you, 
don't  you  ?  " 

She  smiled  rather  cynically,  as  if  these  were  words  she  was 
used  to  hearing.     "  I  don't  know." 

He  was  alone  again  ;  he  looked  about  him  sadly.  "  Sleep 
well,"  he  said  aloud.  He  could  not  have  said  for  whom  the 
words  were  meant.  .  .  .  For  Elena  ...  for  Jenia,  or  for  all 
those  others  who,  tired  after  the  day's  work,  close  their  eyes 
and  dream  dreams  which  can  never  be  realised. 


VIII 

On  the  evening  when  he  made  Jenia's  acquaintance  Neil  was 
late  home.  He  was  worn  out  by  his  long  walk  through  the 
streets  and  his  unusually  eventful  day,  yet  he  slept  badly,  fit- 
fully, and  was  frequently  awakened  by  interior  shocks.  The 
peaceful  yellow  light  of  the  lamp  with  its  green  shade  filled  the 
room.  Sergei  sat  at  his  table  with  his  back  to  him,  writing. 
Neil  noticed  how  his  legs  were  crossed  under  the  table.  The 
image  of  Elena  was  present  in  the  room,  and  thoughts  of  her 
seemed  to  insinuate  themselves  into  his  mind,  just  as  if  someone 
were  talking  about  her.    He  rolled  over  on  the  bed. 

"  Aren't  you  asleep  ?  "  asked  Sergei  softly. 

Neil  fell  asleep,  but  he  awoke  again  in  half-an-hour.  Sergei 
was  writing  something.  Thoughts  of  Elena  still  hung  about 
the  room.  Without  turning,  Sergei  asked  :  "  Do  I  prevent 
your  sleeping  ?     Shall  I  put  the  lamp  out  ?  " 

"  Sergei,"  said  Neil,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  "  I  told  you 
about  the  girl  I  met  at  Yarmuishevski's.  .  .  .  Well,  please 
never  mention  her  to  me  again." 

"  All  right,"  replied  Sergei,  after  a  pause,  and  he  leaned  back 
in  his  chair.  Neil  could  see  the  top  of  his  head,  prematurely 
bald. 

"  She  is  dead  to  me  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  very  likely  I  shall  go 
away  for  a  time." 

Sergei  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

"  You  are  going  away  ?  "  he  whispered,  without  turning. 
"Where?" 

"  I  don't  know  yet.  I  can't  live  like  other  people  live.  .  .  . 
What  is  the  time  ?  " 

"  It  is  past  two." 

"  I  can't.  ...  I  must  do  something,  .  .  ."  repeated  Neil. 

He  fell  asleep.  The  morning  sun  was  bright.  Much  snow 
had  fallen  in  the  night  and  the  white  flakes  against  the  window 
gave  the  room  a  new  aspect.  Sergei  was  still  asleep  ;  but  all 
his  books  and  papers  were  neatly  arranged  on  his  table.  There 
were  no  signs  of  what  he  had  been  doing  in  the  night.    However, 
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Neil  soon  forgot  to  wonder  at  that.  When  the  stove  was  lit 
he  took  Elena's  letters  which  he  had  received  at  different  times 
and  threw  them  in  the  fire.  Her  last  letter — "  We  must  not 
meet  again  " — he  re-read  with  the  idea  of  catching  something 
of  her  spirit.  But  he  threw  it  after  the  others.  The  paper 
was  soon  consumed.  He  then  became  very  sad ;  but  with 
the  sadness  was  mingled  a  sense  of  freedom.  "  Of  course," 
he  thought,  "  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  for  me."  He 
gazed  into  the  fire.  His  childhood  rose  before  him— not 
definite  circumstances  or  events — but  just  the  atmosphere. 
It  had  been  consumed  like  the  dear,  cruel  notes  of  that  strange 

"  Jenia,  .  .  ."  he  said,  under  his  breath,  for  he  wanted  to 
try  if  the  sound  of  one  name  would  drive  away  the  other.  He 
made  an  effort  to  remember  her  face.  But  while  Elena's  was 
easily  and  almost  unwillingly  remembered,  the  image  of  Jenia 
would  not  be  called  up.  However,  it  came  to  him  by  degrees 
— the  bright,  black  eyes  like  wild  cherries ;  the  large  mouth 
with  its  childlike  expression ;  the  small  ears  with  the  turquoise 
ear-rings.  He  could  almost  smell  her  breath  and  her  powder 
.  .  .  which  were  so  offensive.  Involuntarily  he  frowned  and 
muttered  :  "  Prostitute  !  " 

"  I  shall  want  some  money,"  he  said  to  Sergei.  "  Can  I 
have  some  ?  " 

Then  he  directed  his  steps  towards  Jenia's  abode.  It  had 
all  seemed  clear,  logical  and  easy  to  carry  out  the  evening 
before,  and  when  he  was  half  asleep  ;  but  now,  looking  at  the 
new-fallen  snow,  shut  in  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  town,  with 
people  and  the  walls  of  houses  around  him  he  did  not  feel  so 
sure  that  he  had  acted  in  the  only  way  possible  for  him  to  act. 
He  felt  as  if  everyone  were  looking  at  him,  and,  guessing 
where  he  was  going,  shrugged  shoulders  at  him.  But  he  went 
on  all  the  same.  He  mounted  the  clean,  well-kept  staircase  and 
stood  at  the  door  on  which  was  a  copper  plate  inscribed : 
"  Maria  Edouardovana  Golmetz,"  and  beneath  this  was  a 
visiting  card,  small  and  gilt-edged :  "  Eugenia  Ivanovna 
Sizov,  Artiste." 

At  once  he  was  reminded  of  the  unpleasant  odour  of  powder 
and  pomade.  He  rang  ;  the  door  was  opened  by  a  girl  with  a 
bright,  intelligent  face. 

"  Is  Eugenia  Ivanovna  at  home  ?  " 
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He  entered  a  twilit  hall  encumbered,  with  cupboards  and 
hat-boxes. 

"Here  is  someone  to  see  you,  miss,"  said  the  girl,  in  an 
affectionately  familiar  tone,  knocking  at  a  door. 

A  voice  from  the  room  answered,  and  the  maid  said,  smiling 
good-naturedly : 

"  Will  you  go  in,  please  ?  " 

Neil  entered.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a  tall  woman 
with  a  small  head  and  scanty  chestnut  hair ;  she  was  only 
half  dressed — in  a  starched  white  petticoat  and  a  sleeveless 
underbodice.  From  under  the  rustling,  bell-shaped  petticoat 
protruded  her  thin,  almost  bony  feet,  in  expensive  silk  stockings, 
and  shiny  leather  slippers  with  very  high  heels.  This  woman 
smiled  at  him.  The  only  thing  about  her  small,  pale  face,  with 
its  pale  lips  and  absence  of  eyebrows,  which  was  like  Jenia  was 
the  way  she  showed  her  teeth. 

Neil  greeted  her  with  something  of  a  start,  and  was  about  to 
say  :  "  Where  is  your  friend  ?  "  when  the  girl  said,  pressing 
his  hand  and  lifting  her  lips  to  his  : 

"  So  you've  come — after  all !  " 

Then  he  realised  that  this  was  Jenia.  A  feeling  of  mingled 
loathing  and  pity  seized  him.  His  one  idea  was  to  get  away 
as  soon  as  possible — just  as  one  feels  when  visiting  a 
hospital. 

Why  are  you  not  dressed  ?  "  he  asked  unkindly. 

"  I  have  only  just  had  my  breakfast.    I  was  expecting  you." 

"  You  need  never  remain  undressed  because  you  expect  me," 
he  replied  cruelly,  intentionally  attaching  a  certain  signification 
to  his  words. 

She  smiled  with  a  mixture  of  artlessness  and  scorn,  like  a 
person  accustomed  to  jokes. 

"  Excuse  me  a  minute,"  she  said,  and  going  to  the  door,  she 
called  the  maid. 

"  She  is  a  very  good  girl,  and  she  is  going  to  be  married  in  the 
spring,"  she  observed,  as  if  she  participated  in  the  joy  of  the 
circumstance. 

A  simply  dressed  countrywoman,  with  a  grave  face,  then 
entered,  carrying,  with  great  care,  the  courtesan's  clean  linen. 
She  glanced  tranquilly  at  Neil  as  she  remarked  :  "A  fine  day, 
sir." 

Neil  looked  away  so  that  she  should  not  see  his  face. 
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The  two  women  carried  on  a  prolonged  conversation  behind 
his  back.  He  listened  with  an  aching  heart.  They  spoke  of 
a  pair  of  lilac  stockings  which  were  too  good  to  throw  away,  since 
they  could  be  mended — and  of  other  things,  but  through 
all  their  conversation  ran  a  thread  of  delicacy  and  kindness 
— it  was  like  listening  to  a  mother  and  daughter  talking. 
The  feeling  of  constraint  which  Neil  could  not  throw  off  in- 
creased. The  old  woman  went  out  softly,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  young  gentleman.  Jenia,  embracing  him  with  her  thin, 
bare  arms,  bent  over  him. 

"  It  is  good  to  have  you  here,"  she  said.  Then,  in  a 
tone  of  amazement :  "  Why  are  you  crying  ?  Have  I  said 
anything  ?  .  .  ." 

Neil  seized  her  hand.  He  was  sensible  of  the  odour  of 
pomade  and  powder,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

"  What  a  life  you  lead  .  .  .  Jenia  !  .  .  ."  His  tone  was 
half  interrogation,  half  amazement.  "It  is  terrible,  you 
know." 

"  What  else  can  I  do  ?  I  must  live,"  she  said,  in  self- 
justification.  "  But  I  never  meet  more  than  one  man  in  an 
evening — never  !  " 

He  looked  at  her,  not  ashamed  of  the  tears  which  fell  from 
his  eyes. 

"  You  earn  good  money  ?  " 

He  asked  this  in  the  same  tone  as  she  had  used  in  discussing 
the  linen  just  now. 

"  Thank  God,  I  am  not  obliged  to  take  up  with  the  first  man 
who  comes  along.  I  can  afford  to  pick  and  choose.  But  I 
have  to  pay  twenty  roubles  every  three  days  for  this  flat." 

"  What  ?  "  cried  Neil  in  amazement. 

"  Yes — if  I  did  not  I  should  be  turned  out.  I  don't 
want  to  give  up  these  rooms,  because  they  are  so  quiet — 
not  that  I  have  any  visitors  in  the  daytime — but  I  only 
have  to  do  with  decent  people." 

"  What  will  you  do  later  on  ?  "  asked  Neil,  never  taking  his 
eyes  from  her. 

"  What  ?  Oh,  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  save  two  or  three 
hundred  roubles." 

"What  for?" 

"  I  should  take  a  good-sized  flat,  let  three  or  four  rooms,  and 
keep  one  for  myself.    I  could  hire  the  furniture,  but  I  must 
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have  a  bathroom.  I  have  always  been  used  to  one  and  I 
cannot  do  without  one." 

"  I  will  get  that  money  for  you  if  you  will  only  wait  a 
bit.    I  will  get  it  somehow,"  said  Neil,  his  voice  breaking. 

Jenia  bent  over  and  kissed  his  forehead,  without  any 
particular  enthusiasm. 

"  Thank  you.     You  are  a  good  boy.    Shall  I  dress  now  ?  " 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  taking  careful  note  of  it. 
The  walls  were  hung  round  with  dreadful  pictures ;  in  the 
window  stood  an  expensive  writing-table,  but  the  inkstand 
contained  no  ink.  He  opened  the  drawers  one  after  the  other ; 
they  were  all  empty — not  a  scrap  of  writing-paper,  not 
even  a  used  envelope.  There  were  no  books  on  the  fragile 
book-shelves,  which  were  coated  with  dust.  But  the  empty 
drawers  were  what  struck  him  most,  for  they  spoke  so 
unmistakably  of  a  life  without  occupation  or  interest. 

"  Do  people  write  to  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  did  not  "understand. 

"What?" 

"  Do  people  write  letters  to  you  ?  " 

"  No — who  would  be  likely  to  ?  "  she  replied  calmly ; 
"except  a  colonel  I  know — he  writes  to  me  sometimes. 
Would  you  mind  doing  up  my  dress  behind  ?  " 

As  he  grappled  with  the  hooks  Neil  had  a  glimpse  of  her  thin 
shoulder-blades  and  thin,  almost  childish  neck. 

"  What  does  he  write  about  ?  " 

"  He  does  not  write  often,"  returned  Jenia  unwillingly. 

There  were  no  photographs  such  as  you  may  see  about  most 
girls'  rooms.  He  knew  that  people  who  visit  a  courtesan  are 
afraid  to  leave  anything  belonging  to  them  about,  and  even 
assume  names  which  do  not  belong  to  them.  His  sym- 
pathy with  her  for  this  insult  was  so  strong  that  he  was 
conscious  of  a  feeling  of  hatred  for  these  men. 

"  Would  you  like  my  photograph  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  dear ;  I  should  be  so  pleased  to  have  it.  .  .  .  Now  let 
us  go  somewhere." 

"  I  will  give  you  one ;  and  the  photo  of  a  certain  girl  too." 

"  The  one  you  are  in  love  with  ?  " 

'  I  am  not  in  love  with  her  any  more."    He  looked  at  her. 

She  suddenly  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him  exactly  as 
Elena  used  to  look. 
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"  Do  you  mean  that  ?  " 

Jenia  let  her  hands  fall  to  her  sides.  He  saw  a  different 
being  standing  before  him. 

"  Is  it  true  that  you  don't  love  her  any  more  ?  " 

And  as  he  was  sitting  down  she  fell  on  her  knees,  so  as  to  see 
his  face  better.  Her  long,  thin  legs,  and  her  feet,  in  their  high- 
heeled  shoes,  protruded  from  under  her  grey  skirt.  He  felt  a 
great  change  come  over  himself.  His  youthful  grief,  the  pain 
of  his  rejected  love  and  wounded  self-love  were  changed  into 
sentiments  of  deep  pity  for  her. 

"  That  wicked,  proud  girl !  "  he  said.  "  She  did  not  know 
what  she  wanted  herself  !  " 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  Jenia. 

"  And  you  will  be  my  sister  ?  Would  you  like  that  ? 
Others  will  come  and  go,  but  I  shall  stay.  You  are  good  and 
pure  at  heart.  Would  you  like  us  to  live  together  ?  Would 
you !  " 

Jenia  did  not  raise  her  head.  He  took  her  by  the  chin  and 
kissed  her.  She  responded  by  a  quick,  business-like  kiss.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  she  was  disappointed. 

"  Of  course  I  should  like  it,"  she  said,  kissing  his  hand. 
"  What  shall  we  do  now  ?    Stay  here  or  go  out  ?  " 

She  looked  now  as  she  was  when  he  saw  her  first.  She 
was  painted  and  powdered,  her  transformation  was  affixed 
to  her  own  hair,  and  she  was  putting  on  her  hat  before  the 
glass. 

"  This  hat  cost  a  lot  of  money,"  she  explained.  "  It  was 
given  to  me  in  payment " 

"And  the  dress?" 

"  And  the  dress  too.  If  you  care  to  go  out,  I  know  a  place 
where  we  can  have  a  very  good  time." 

"  Where  is  that  ? '  asked  Neil,  showing  no  signs  of  joy. 
He  noticed  a  change  in  her ;  she  had  been  affectionate  in  her 
manner  before,  now  she  was  distant. 

"  That  new  restaurant — the  Olympia — opens  to-day,"  she 
said  quickly.    "  There  will  be  lots  of  people  there." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  about  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  would  be  jolly.  We  need  not  have  any  drinks, 
you  know,"  she  added  reassuringly ;  "  or  at  least  only  beer. 
And  there  will  be  music — but  of  course  you  will  do  as  you 
like.    Perhaps  you  would  rather  go  for  a  walk  ?  " 
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Neil  felt  that  if  he  could  get  her  out  of  this  room  it  would  be 
easier  to  say  what  he  wanted  to  say. 

"  Come  along  then,"  he  said.  Here — take  this — you  are 
sure  to  want  some  money." 

She  kissed  his  hand  again  with  her  painted  lips. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  in  some  confusion.  "  I 
never  offered  you  a  cigarette.  But  I  don't  like  people  smoking 
in  my  room.    I  know  I  need  not  stand  on  ceremony  with  you." 

They  went  out.  In  passing,  Jenia  bestowed  a  friendly  smile 
upon  the  maid,  who  was  in  the  hall,  as  if  she  were  a  great  friend 
with  whom  she  shared  a  girlish  secret.  Neil  was  again 
conscious  of  a  stab  of  pain  in  the  region  of  his  heart. 


IX 

Thus  began  for  Neil  a  life  which  took  him  into  a  different 
world — a  world  which  until  now  he  had  ignored  and 
despised — which  softened  and  cleansed  his  heart  and  filled 
his  soul  with  love  and  deep  compassion  for  all  living  creatures. 
In  later  years,  although  this  form  of  existence  had  been  broken 
off  suddenly,  and  the  traces  of  it  had  gradually  died  away,  he 
was  never  able  to  part  with  those  emotions  which  had  pierced 
his  soul  with  light,  and  had  left  an  indelible  impression  upon 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

It  is  true  that  the  nauseous-sweet  smell  of  powder  and 
pomade,  which  he  imagined  were  used  by  no  one  except 
courtesans,  haunted  him,  arousing  in  him  an  involuntary  loath- 
ing, an  invincible  contempt  from  which  he  could  not  escape, 
and  which  at  times  made  him  feel  as  if  he  were  soiling  himself 
with  something  sticky  and  foul,  and  maddened  him.  But 
these  feelings  were  replaced  by  an  uncritical  tenderness  which 
caused  him  to  give  himself  whole-heartedly  to  others,  and  to 
think  with  affection  of  cabmen  dozing  on  their  boxes,  of  the 
vagabond  sent  out  every  morning  from  the  casualty  wards,  of 
the  police,  stationed  for  hours  at  a  time  at  the  cross  roads, 
exposed  to  the  cold  wind  ;  at  such  times  he  forgot  all  about 
the  offensive  odour,  his  brain  was  clear,  and  passionate  pity 
burned  in  his  heart. 

"  Jenia,  I  bless  the  fate  which  sent  you  to  me  !  I  get  on 
better  with  you  than  with  anyone.  Be  patient,  and  I  will 
arrange  something  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  lead  a  very 
different  life." 

They  were  seated  at  a  table  covered  with  a  soiled  cloth,  in  a 
cheap  restaurant. 

"  It  is  a  great  sin  to  speak  evil  of  one's  parents,"  said  Jenia 
in  a  whisper,  "  but  how  many  times  I  said  to  my  mother : 
'  Mama,  apprentice  me  to  a  milliner.  .  .  . '  I  should  have 
made  a  good  milliner,  because  I  am  so  fond  of  trimming  hats. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  she  did  not  listen  to  me." 

"  Is  it  too  late  now  ?  "  asked  Neil. 
69 
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"  Of  course  it  is.  Where  could  I  go  ?  ...  It  would  cost 
money." 

"  You  shall  have  the  money.  There  is  an  officer  I  know — 
Shtchetinine  is  his  name — I  am  sure  he  would  let  me  have 
the  money,  if  he  were  told  how  much  it  was  wanted.  He  is 
both  rich  and  kind.  But  we  must  wait  a  little  while.  .  .  . 
You  don't  mind  ?  " 

"  You  are  very  good,  Neil.  I  cannot  understand  that  other 
girl  not  loving  you  !  " 

"  I  would  rather  not  speak  of  her,"  Neil  begged  gently. 

"  If  she  only  knew  that  you  were  with  me  she  would  never 
forgive  you." 

She  knows,"  he  murmured.    "  I  wrote  to  her." 

"  What  did  you  write  «...  And  why  ?  " 

"  She  would  like  you." 

"  There  was  no  need  to  write,"  she  broke  out  sharply. 

There  were  times  when  his  former  narrow  views  of  life, 
nourished  on  common-sense  and  levity,  reasserted  themselves — 
when  he  saw  matters  in  the  light  of  an  ignoble  fear  and  judged 
them  with  the  small  mind  of  a  practical  man. 

"What  is  she  to  me  ?  Why  do  I  have  anything  to  do  with 
her  ?  Is  it  not  madness  to  ruin  myself  for  an  uneducated,  un- 
necessary courtesan  ?  I  should  be  much  better  off  somewhere 
else.    But,  after  all,  is  that  an  answer  to  the  question  ?  " 

The  trustfulness  of  this  young  girl,  who  had  so  confidingly 
thrown  in  her  lot  with  his,  without  any  signs  of  passion  on  his 
part,  dragged  him  down  like  a  weight  tied  to  his  feet.  He 
remembered  with  rancour  the  money  she  had  accepted  in  the 
past,  the  heavy  washing  bills,  the  hat,  frock  and  transforma- 
tion given  her  as  payment.  But  when  he  heard  her  voice  and 
looked  into  her  kind,  sisterly  eyes,  so  young  and  tender,  he 
was  ashamed  of  himself,  and  pressed  and  stroked  her  hand  in 
silence,  as  if  he  were  asking  her  pardon. 

"  Boy,  .  .  ."  she  would  say,  "  do  I  bore  you  ?  " 

Sometimes  another  thought  struck  him.  .  .  . 

"  To-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  she  will  be  meeting  some- 
one. ...  I  am  only  postponing  it." 

Although  he  feared  this  he  also  secretly  desired  it.  It  was 
for  this  reason,  though  he  would  not  have  admitted  it  to  him- 
self, that  he  put  off  going  to  Shtchetinine  for  the  money. 
Perhaps  he  wanted  to  put  his  pity  to  the  supreme  test — to 
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be  quite  sure  of  it.  Perhaps  tie  wanted  to  evoke  such  a  repug- 
nance and  hatred  as  would  cure  him  of  his  infatuation,  and  rid 
him  of  an  intolerable  tie,  so  that  he  could  return  to  his  old 
habits,  to  a  world  of  comfort  and  pure  young  girls,  who 
bestowed  friendly  smiles  on  their  male  acquaintances,  in 
surroundings  of  assured  and  unquestionable  respectability.  Or 
it  may  be  that  the  struggle  in  his  soul  was  caused  by  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  secret  arrogance  of  self-complacent  man,  which 
urged  him  to  overcome  all  obstacles  and  carry  the  affair  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  leaving  no  words  unsaid,  nor  paths 
untrodden,  which  should  lead  to  this  end. 

He  was  afraid  to  analyse  his  feelings. 

One  bright,  fresh  morning,  they  took  a  walk.  The  snow  lay 
on  either  side  of  the  roads  in  smooth  heaps,  and  no  longer 
seemed  out  of  place.  There  was  a  continual  procession 
of  swift,  light  sledges;  the  courage  which  winter  brings 
invigorated  the  body. 

A  brown  sledge,  to  which  a  pair  of  grey  horseswere  harnessed, 
passed  them.  A  young,  unhealthy-looking,  fat  man,  with  a 
puffy,  clean-shaven  face,  who  was  seated  in  it,  raised  his  tall 
hat  and  saluted  Jenia  with  exaggerated  politeness.  She  was 
so  pleased  that  she  did  not  notice  the  irony  of  his  manner,  and 
coloured  under  her  paint  and  powder. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  asked  Neil. 

11  That  is  the  man  who  gave  me  this  frock  and  hat.  He  has 
three  shops.    He  is  awfully  rich." 

Neil  felt  his  throat  contract.    He  said  indistinctly  : 

"  You  gave  him  something  in  return  ?  " 

Jenia  smiled  her  good-natured,  roguish  smile,  as  though  she 
were  speaking  of  some  innocent  prank. 

"  Of  course.    What  about  it  ?  " 

"  He  was  paying  you  for  something  when  he  gave  you  those 
things  ?  " 

"I've  already  told  you.  ...  He  gave  me  the  frock  and 
hat — and  treated  me  to  champagne.  Do  you  like  cham- 
pagne ?     I  love  it !  " 

And  you  like  him  ?  "  continued  Neil  cruelly. 

"  He  is  so  nice  and  fat.    I  like  fat  people." 

"  Ready  to  rush  into  his  arms !  "  flashed  through  Neil's  mind. 

"Which  means  that  even  now  you  don't  think  there  is 
anything  dreadful  about  it  ?  " 
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"  About  what  ?  " 

"  About  the  profession  you  used  to  follow." 

She  hung  her  head. 

"  What  have  I  done  ?  I  have  always  behaved  well  to  you," 
she  said  sadly. 

"  You  said  that  you  liked  him.  .  .  ." 

"  After  all,  I  am  still  a  woman,"  she  replied  simply.  "  You 
seem  to  forget  that." 

He  felt  ashamed  of  himself ;  besides,  he  understood  the 
reproach  underlying  her  words. 

I  am  not  your  lover,  simply  because  I  like  you  as  you  are. 
If  a  time  should  come  when  I  desire  you  as  a  woman,  you  will 
come  to  me,  will  you  not  ?  " 

She  was  silent. 

"  Have  I  offended  you  ?  " 

"  I  want  you  for  my  husband." 

He  interpreted  this  in  the  jargon  of  her  class. 

"  Yes,  yes — all  in  good  time.    You  will  see " 

The  brown  sledge  had  turned,  and  was  now  overtaking  them. 
The  stout  young  man  with  the  unhealthy,  puffy  face  glanced 
smilingly  at  Jenia. 

"Is  he  making  signs  to  you  ? "  asked  Neil,  much 
disturbed. 

"  No.  Why  should  he  make  signs  ?  I  saw  nothing," 
replied  Jenia. 

He  believed  her,  but  in  a  few  minutes,  after  they  had  been 
talking  of  other  things,  she  asked  : 

"  When  are  you  going  to  see  that  officer  ?  " 

Then  he  understood.  ...  He  understood  that  the  stout 
young  man  had  purposely  made  his  horses  slacken  speed  in 
order  that  he  might  make  signs  of  invitation  to  her.  Neil 
read  her  small,  artless  soul  quite  clearly.  She  did  not  want 
to  do  this  thing,  but  she  had  no  money,  and  she  needed  some. 
That  was  why  she  had  asked  about  Shtchetinine — for  the 
first  time  since  he  had  mentioned  his  existence.  Neil  assumed 
a  careless  expression  and  answered  lightly  : 

"  In  a  day  or  two — next  week,  perhaps." 

She  could  not  wait  so  long,  so  he  interpreted  her  thoughts  ; 
she  was  silent,  but  he  knew  what  was  going  on  within  her. 
He  glanced  at  her  swiftly  and  furtively,  but  he  could  read 
nothing  in  the  powdered,   painted  face  with  its  artificial 
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eyebrows  ;  it  was  as  calm  and  good-tempered  and  kindly  in 
expression  as  it  had  been  a  minute  before. 

Where  is  your  friend  now  ?  "  he  asked,  for  something  to 
say. 

"Which  friend?" 

"  The  one  who  was  with  you  when  I  met  you." 

"  Varia  ?  She  is  no  friend  of  mine.  She  is  much  older 
than  I  am,  but  you  need  not  tell  anyone  that." 

"  How  does  she  live  ?  " 

"  She  lives  with  her  friend — he  beats  her." 

"  Beats  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  takes  all  her  money.  But  she  loves  him.  No, 
B  .  .  thank  you  !    I'd  rather  be  on  my  own  !  " 

"  I  thought  I  was  your  friend  ?  " 

"  Well  -yes— but " 

"  Does  she  get  much  money  ?  " 

"  Less  than  I." 

"  Why  ?    Do  they  give  you  more  ?  " 

"  Yes."  Jenia's  reply  was  so  astonishing  that  Neil  thought 
of  it  long  after  he  had  left  her.  .  .  .  She  paused  a  moment,  as 
if  she  were  seeking  the  precise  words  to  use,  and  then  she  said, 
in  a  tone  of  conviction  :  "  Well  ...  for  one  thing  .  .  .  look 
at  her  linen  !  .  .  ." 

"  That  is  only  common-sense,"  thought  Neil.  "  If  people  are 
all  alike,  and  money  is  the  only  test  of  the  difference  in  their 
value,  how  can  one  better  distinguish  them  than  by  their 
linen  ?  " 

There  was  a  cruel  wisdom  in  these  words  of  hers,  and  he  was 
inwardly  attracted  to  the  girl  again,  although  that  very  day 
he  had  thought  disparagingly  of  her. 

"  Have  you  ever  thought  of  committing  suicide  ?  " 

"  Oh,  lots  of  times  !  .  .  .  I  would  not  have  minded  dying, 
but  I  was  afraid  it  would  be  too  painful.  And  if  I  had  been 
saved  they  would  have  taken  me  to  the  hospital.  .  .  .  Once  is 
enough  for  me  !  .  .  ." 

"  You  are  afraid  of  hospitals  ?  " 

"  The  Lord  preserve  me  from  them  !  The  Lord  preserve 
me  from  them  !  " 

He  had  noticed  her  frantic,  almost  unnatural  horror  of 
hospitals  previously.  ...  It  reminded  him  of  a  thief's  fear 
of  prison. 
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"  Shall  I  see  you  this  evening  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  away 
from  her. 

"  I  must  go  and  see  a  friend  of  mine  this  evening." 

It  was  all  clear  to  him  ;  he  pressed  her  hand  as  if  blessing 
her  for  her  infamy.     "  Good  !     Then  I'll  come  to-morrow." 

He  turned  away.    She  called  after  him. 

"  Good-bye.     It  is  a  pity  I  can't  give  you  a  kiss  here." 

He  tried  to  smile.    She  did  not  let  go  of  his  hand. 

"  Why  can't  you  stay  with  me  always  ?  "  she  asked 
wistfully. 

Her  question  tormented  him  the  whole  evening,  like  a  blow 
with  a  sharp  instrument.  His  feelings  for  her  were  so  mixed  ; 
when  he  was  with  her,  seeing  her,  conscious  of  her  presence,  she 
aroused  quite  different  sentiments  to  those  which  he  enter- 
tained towards  her  when  he  was  alone.  There  had  been  no 
signs  about  her,  in  the  morning,  of  her  willingness  to  accept  the 
attentions  of  the  stout  young  man ;  he  recalled  her  calm, 
pleasant  expression,  her  level  eyebrows,  her  feathered  hat. 
She  had  been  just  her  usual,  even-tempered,  tranquil  self. 
The  sign  had  not  as  yet  been  given,  the  pitiful  lie  had  not  been 
uttered,  and  she  had  seemed  to  be  nothing  more  than  his  own 
private  property,  of  no  interest  to  anyone  else.  But  now,  the 
very  familiarity,  and  the  expression  of  submission  on  her 
painted  face,  hurt  him  so  much  that  he  could  have  wept. 

"  But  the  worst  misfortunes  which  happen  us  are  not  accom- 
panied by  tears,"  thought  Neil.  "  The  victim  accepts  them 
dumbly.  Suffering  which  is  conscious  of  itself  will  find  an 
outlet,  but  the  secret,  dumb,  cankering  grief  which  sits  behind 
a  calm  face  is  the  most  terrible  of  all. 

"  Sold  !  Sold  !  "  he  said  to  himself,  and  his  wounds  seemed 
to  reopen.  .  .  .  Again  he  saw  the  snowy  street,  and  the  brown 
sledge  alongside  of  them,  and  the  fat,  foolish  face  under  the 
high  hat,  smiling  and  winking. 

"  Why  did  I  let  her  go  ?  Why  did  I  not  fight  for  her  ?  " 
thought  Neil.  "  Money  ?  Of  course  that  was  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  but  that  was  not  the  only  reason  for  her  action  .  .  .  there 
was  something  more  powerful  than  money.  .  .  .  But  what 
could  I  expect  ?  " 

All  the  evening  he  wandered  about  the  street  of  "  second- 
rate  "  people  where  he  had  first  met  Jenia.  The  lamps  burned 
brightly,  and  from  time  to  time  he  heard  the  muffled  sounds  of 
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music  proceeding  from  a  band  or  a  mechanical  piano.  In  the 
cafe  which  smelled  of  fancy  bread  he  sat  alone  and  meditated 
lethargically.  Several  of  the  women  present  knew  him,  but 
none  came  near  him.  The  white  veins  in  the  marble  tops  of 
the  tables  were  in  themselves  enough  to  remind  Neil  of  that 
evening  when  he  had  walked  the  streets  overcome  by  grief  and 
humiliation,  not  knowing  whither  he  was  going.  He  recalled 
the  pain  he  had  felt  then  with  grateful  pleasure.  He  felt  that 
after  months — perhaps  years — had  passed,  the  pain  of  love 
would  prove  to  have  been  his  greatest  happiness — that  the 
memory  of  it  would  bring  his  youth  back  to  him.  It  was  a 
comfort  to  him  to  think  this  and  a  hope  sprang  up  within  him 
that  he  had  at  last  found  the  reality  which  would  fill  his  heart 
with  music.  .  .  .  He  remembered  the  purple  and  gold  sunsets 
of  that  autumn,  and  the  carriages  and  automobiles  which  sped 
over  the  iron  bridge  with  their  loads  of  beautiful  women. 
He  remembered  the  actress  Semiryechenski  and  the  tall  officer 
Shtchetinine.  .  .  .  Their  love  seemed  to  him  mysterious, 
alluring,  glorious,  surrounded  by  luxury  and  intimate  secrets. 
He  began  to  feel  oppressed  with  envy. 

He  returned  to  the  cafe  twice.  The  second  time  it  was  quite 
late.  The  conversation  was  louder  and  the  jokes  coarser 
than  they  had  been  earlier  in  the  evening.  A  drunken  student 
was  complaining  that  he  was  not  treated  with  proper  respect. 
...  At  some  distance  from  Neil  stood  a  large,  coarse-looking 
woman,  with  a  dull,  white  face,  waiting.  .  .  . 

Everyone  had  gone — and  not  till  then  did  Neil  under- 
stand that  he  had  been  subconsciously  expecting  and  seeking 
for  Jenia  all  the  evening. 

The  cold  streets  were  deserted  ;  gloomy  night  had  extin- 
guished life,  and  the  electric  lights  resembled  solitary  flashes 
of  perception  and  feeling.  ...  It  seemed  as  if  the  dawn  would 
never  break. 


There  was  a  thick  fog  in  the  morning.  The  lamps  were  lit, 
and  the  unusual  spectacle  of  day  turned  into  night  gave  an 
unnatural  aspect  to  everything.  When,  at  a  later  period  of 
his  life,  Neil  looked  back  at  his  past,  that  day,  with  its  lighted 
lamps,  its  black  curtain  cutting  off  the  street,  its  penetrating 
sounds  of  invisible  trams,  stood  out  by  itself  as  one  of  the 
most  melancholy,  strange  experiences  of  his  life.  A  feeling  of 
groundless  alarm  vaguely  dominated  him. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  that  day,  which,  though 
it  passed  swiftly  seemed  to  him  alternately  too  long  and  too 
short,  he  could  have  imagined  that  he  was  on  another  planet, 
or  at  least  asleep,  and  living  through  a  bad  dream  which  was 
absurdly  realistic. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  dear  Sergei  %  " 

Sergei  turned,  resting  his  arms  on  the  table.  The  yellow 
light  of  the  lamp,  lighted  at  such  an  unusual  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing, shone  on  his  head.  His  face  had  been  hidden  in  his  hands, 
but  when  he  looked  at  his  brother  his  eyes  shone  with  energy 
and  intelligence,  and  his  cheek  was  flushed. 

"  I  feel  that  I  can  hardly  breathe,  Neil.  Do  you  understand 
what  I  mean  ?  When  I  draw  a  breath  I  seem  to  inhale  thoughts 
instead  of  air.  ...  I  seem  to  be  breathing  happiness." 

"  Yes,  yes,  .  .  ."  said  Neil  thoughtfully.  "  Here  we  have 
pain  and  humiliation  and  suffering  and  injustice — and  at  the 
same  time  boundless  happiness." 

"  I  seem  to  have  room  for  the  whole  world  in  my  heart.  .  .  . 
I  am  overflowing.  ...  I  feel  that  I  want  to  pray.  ...  I  feel 
that  I  want  to  go  to  church  and  pray.  ...  I  have  an  over- 
whelming desire  to  do  so." 

"  Are  you  still  working  ?  ...  Do  you  still  find  pleasure  in 
your  work  ? " 

"  Yes ;  so  much  so  that  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  take  note 
of  the  thoughts  I  have  been  drinking  in.  But  I  shall  soon 
understand  all  about  it.  .  .  ." 

"  About  what  ?  " 

76 
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"  Very  soon  now.  .  .  .  You  were  right  in  saying  that  bound- 
less happiness  exists  side  by  side  with  the  pain  and  injustice 
we  endure." 

"  I  am  happy,  Sergei — sad  and  happy  at  the  same  time." 

"  Neil,  don't  you  think  that  a  hidden  joy  lies  under  every 
moment  of  sorrow  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

"  And  the  person  who  raises  the  cup  of  sorrow  to  your 
lips " 

"  Is  my  best  friend." 

"  Well,  so  you  understand  that  ?    I  am  glad." 

His  eyes  shone  and  his  high  forehead  seemed  to  glow. 

"  We  are  asleep,"  said  Neil,  smiling.     "  We  are  in  a  fog." 

Sergei  looked  at  the  nickering  light  of  the  lamp.  Neil  felt 
his  heart  contract,  felt  the  throbbing  of  his  brother's  blood,  as 
though  the  other  were  himself,  only  more  tender,  finer,  more 
fragile.  He  had  an  idea  that  there  was  some  dark  fate  hanging 
over  Sergei's  head,  and  the  thought  did  not  alarm  him. 

"  Sergei,  ...  I  think  I  explained  myself  badly,  because  I 
do  not  understand  it  all  myself  yet.  .  .  .  But  I  am  all  right.  I 
think  I  shall  be  all  right  anyhow.  ...  I  have  thought  of  going 
away  for  a  time.  ...  I  shall  go  soon,  I  think." 

"Why  explain?"  answered  Sergei.  "When  something 
momentous  happens  to  a  man  he  is  so  changed  that  one  can 
see  that  something  out  of  the  ordinary  has  occurred.  If  it 
does  not  mean  much  to  him  it  is  not  interesting  to  other  people. 
It  is  the  events  which  affect  a  man  deeply  and  change  him  which 
matter." 

"Yes." 

"  And  their  efiect  cannot  be  hidden." 

Again  he  gave  his  brother  a  penetrating  look,  and  Neil  felt 
that  there  was  some  meaning  underlying  his  words — Sergei 
seemed  to  be  apologising  for  or  explaining  something. 
Subsequently  events  threw  a  light  on  this  question. 

He  went  into  the  street.  The  iron  railings  which  fenced  the 
canal  loomed  out  of  the  black  fog,  which  became  denser  with 
every  step  he  took.  These  railings  looked  unreal,  as  if  they 
were  an  illusion  of  the  fog  ;  but  even  before  this,  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  golden  sunset  had  shone  on  the  great  town,  and  on  the 
river  flowing  under  the  bridge,  Neil  had  experienced  that 
elusive  sense  of  the  unreality  of  material  forms ;   though  he 
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had  never  felt  it  so  strongly  as  now.  Now  he  knew  that  the 
world,  around  him  was  visionary,  and  that,  himself  wearing  a 
mask  of  grief,  he  was  wandering  about  amongst  masked  people. 

"  I  am  happy,"  he  assured  himself.  Then,  turning  very  pale, 
he  asked  :  "  Is  it  possible  that  I  have  not  found  happiness  ?  " 

But  this  doubt  was  caused  by  his  not  feeling  frivolously 
joyful,  nor  inclined  to  laughter,  more  than  by  anything  else. 
He  was  very  grave,  like  a  person  assisting  at  a  solemn  ceremony. 
He  understood  what  Sergei  had  said  about  drawing  in  happiness 
with  every  breath. 

A  young  girl  came  towards  him,  who  bore  a  resemblance  to 
Elena.  As  soon  as  Neil  looked  at  her  the  resemblance  dis- 
appeared ;  he  was  surprised  that  he  should  have  made  such  a 
mistake,  even  for  a  moment.  Again  he  was  conscious  of  the 
familiar  pain  over  his  heart  .  .  .  and  he  had  a  mental  glimpse 
of  a  red- carpeted  staircase.  .  .  . 

His  heart  went  out  now  to  everyone  he  met.  .  .  . 

After  three  schoolgirls,  a  lady  .  .  .  another  lady  .  .  .  and 
an  officer  had  passed,  Elena  herself  appeared  out  of  the  fog. 
For  one  second  she  let  her  eyes  rest  on  him  ;  then  she  averted 
them  and  lowered  her  white  eyelids.  She  wore  a  sailor  hat  and 
a  black  jacket.  Her  hands  were  in  her  pockets,  and  her  elbows 
pressed  close  to  her  sides. 

"  I  knew  I  should  meet  you,"  said  Neil. 

She  pressed  his  hand  and  pushed  it  away  from  her.  Neil 
did  not  notice  her  action. 

"  I  am  in  different  surroundings,  amongst  new  faces,  .  .  ." 
he  said.     "  I  am  getting  along  all  right." 

"  Yes ;  so  you  said  in  your  letter,"  she  said  quietly,  looking 
over  his  shoulder. 

"  I  shall  not  write  again.    How  are  you  getting  on  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  thank  you.    I  am  going  away  soon." 

"  Indeed  I  " 

He  did  not  ask  where  or  why.  She  made  no  attempt  to 
leave  him. 

"  How  odd  that  we  should  have  met !  Good-bye,"  said  Neil. 
"Thank  you.  .  .  ." 

"  Good-bye,"  she  whispered  softly,  but  she  had  turned 
perceptibly  pale ;  a  vein  throbbed  quiveringly  in  her  long,  thin 
neck. 

He  held  his  breath.    A  cruelly  tormenting  thought  crossed 
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his  mind.  He  was  afraid  of  it ;  it  was  gone  in  an  instant,  as  if 
his  fear  had  terrified  it.  They  parted,  and  were  swallowed  up 
by  the  fog. 

Now  he  felt  more  anxious  than  ever  to  see  Jenia.  He  was 
consumed  by  impatience,  and  he  crushed  the  memory  of  Elena 
by  sheer  force  of  will,  telling  himself,  with  a  feeling  of  relief  and 
satisfaction,  that  the  meeting  had  not  upset  him  much.  Never- 
theless he  registered  a  resolution  never  again  to  make  use  of 
that  street  in  which  he  had  just  met  her.  "  She  will  be  going 
away  soon,"  he  consoled  himself. 

The  fog  did  not  disperse.  The  lamps  were  lit  in  some  of  the 
narrow  streets.  It  was  past  one  o'clock,  and  the  staircase 
which  Neil  had  to  mount  was  in  pitch  darkness.  He  thought 
that  what  had  happened  must  have  been  a  dream.  "  Have  I 
really  been  talking  to  Elena  ?  " 

The  outlines  of  the  real  Elena  had  been  rubbed  out ;  they  had 
faded  into  the  obscure  regions  of  the  past.  He  felt  for  the 
brass  plate  and  the  visiting  card  with  rounded  edges  beneath  it. 

"Artiste!  ..."  A  pitying,  mocking  contempt  filled  his 
mind  momentarily.  The  maid  with  the  cheerful  countenance 
opened  the  door . 

"  The  young  lady  is  not  in." 

"  Didn't  she  come  back  last  night  ?  " 

The  girl  hesitated. 

"  She  is  not  in.  She  did  not  say  when  she  would  be  back," 
she  said,  looking  somewhat  confused. 

"  She  did  not  sleep  at  home,"  thought  Neil  to  himself.  He 
felt  as  if  his  legs  were  giving  way  as  he  went  down  the  stairs. 
"It  is  because  I  have  had  nothing  to  eat  since  the  early 
morning,"  he  thought. 

He  went  to  a  cheap  eating-house,  a  place  where  paper 
serviettes  were  used,  where  he  found  that  he  could  eat  very 
little.  He  thought  all  the  time  about  the  people  who 
frequented  the  place  ;  they  all  spoke  in  low  tones,  as  if  they 
were  apologising  for  their  existence. 

"  Poor  creatures !  "  thought  Neil,  and  his  heart  throbbed 
with  sympathy  for  them.  A  youth  with  his  eyes  bandaged 
came  in.  Neil  tried  to  remember  where  a  certain  oculist  lived, 
and  was  irritated  because  he  could  not  succeed.  "  These 
people  are  never  to  be  found  when  you  want  them.  They  seem 
to  elude  one." 
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But  he  soon  forgot  the  oculist,  and  went  out,  leaving  his 
dinner  hardly  tasted.  "  They  elude  one,"  he  repeated,  but  he 
could  not  have  told  to  what  he  was  referring. 

The  fog  did  not  lift.  People  collided  with  one  another, 
apologised  with  grim  smiles,  and  parted.  At  a  certain  turning 
Neil  came  upon  a  very  thin  young  man,  with  extraordinarily 
tranquil,  almond-shaped  eyes  and  a  prominent  nose. 

"Lipshitz!"  cried  Neil.  "  This  is  a  bit  of  luck  !  .  .  .  Mark 
Lipshitz." 

It  was  an  old  schoolfellow,  whom  Neil  had  lost  sight  of  for 
some  time,  and  the  unexpected  meeting  gave  him  great  pleasure. 

"  Things  are  very  bad  with  me,"  said  Lipshitz.  "  I  am  just 
going  to  see  a  professor  whom  I  know " 

"  Slyazkin  ?  "   asked  Neil  unexpectedly. 

"  Yes.  .  .  .  How  did  you  know  ?  .  .  .  Perhaps  he  will  be 
able  to  give  me  some  work.  Things  are  very  bad — but  we 
won't  talk  about  that." 

"  I  always  liked  you,  Lipshitz,"  said  Neil.  "  Do  you  re- 
member how  I  used  to  tease  you  when  we  were  boys  by  calling 
out  '  Jew  ! '  after  you  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  about  that,"  responded  Lipshitz  calmly. 

"  I  envied  you  then,  I  believe.  You  have  a  wonderful  ex- 
pression of  peace  now,  but  in  those  days  you  were  a  dreamer. 
I  like  you,  Lipshitz.  You  don't  mind  my  saying  all  this,  do 
you  ?  There  is  something  hanging  over  me  which  has  made 
me  think.  .  .  .  Many  things  have  become  clear  to  me  to-day 
— in  this  fog.  ...  It  is  such  a  weird  fog !  So  you  are 
having  a  hard  time  of  it  ?  Do  you  know,  I  don't  pity  you. 
Do  you  think  that  strange  ?  I  should  pity  others  in  the  same 
circumstances,  but  not  you.  It  suits  you  to  have  a  hard 
time." 

Lipshitz  smiled  with  his  thick,  fleshy  lips. 

"  That's  a  nice  thing  to  say  !  " 

"  I  mean  it.  When  things  go  well  with  you,  you  will  lose  all 
your  wonderful  calm,  Lipshitz." 

"  What  has  come  to  your  brother  ?  What  an  intellect ! 
But  he  is  ruined  by  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  His  heart  is 
too  large — that  keeps  a  man  back.  ...  I  have  no  brother 
— no  relatives  at  all." 

"  Tell  me  what  you  think  of  me.  .  .  .  You  are  a  man  of 
understanding." 
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"  You  ?  "  he  reflected.  "  I  don't  know  how  to  express  it. 
.  .  .  You  have  not  the  strength  to  drive  the  sword  up  to  the 
hilt." 

"  Ah ! " 

"I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean.  .  .  .  Imagine  a  matador 
approaching  a  bull — you  understand  ?  .  .  .  The  first  thing 
he  has  to  remember  is  not  to  be  afraid  but  to  go  straight  for- 
ward ;  the  second  is  to  attack  at  the  right  moment ;  the  third 
to  get  the  sword  into  the  nape  of  the  bull's  neck  ;  and  the 
fourth,  to  drive  it  right  up  to  the  hilt.  Then  the  bull  is  done 
for.  You  would  be  all  right  until  you  reach  the  last  stage,  and 
then  you  would  stop  to  think  :  '  Suppose  this  does  not  finish 
him  ?  '  and  you  would  leave  the  sword  half-way  in — and 
then,  of  course,  the  bull  would  not  be  killed.  .  .  ." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  fellow  !  My  dear  fellow  !  You  talk  like  a 
dreamer.  .  .  .  And  to-day  of  all  days,  when  everything  has 
changed  for  me  !  It  is  so  strange  that  you  should  choose  this 
very  day  to  say  this  !  " 

"  Something  will  always  prevent  you  going  on  to  the 
finish.  You  are  going  round  in  a  circle — you  will  always 
return  to  the  same  place,  you  understand  ?  " 

"  So  that's  what  you  think  ?  That's  a  fine  thing  !  And 
what  ought  I  do  to,  pray  ?  " 

"  Take  a  straight  line." 

"  How  extraordinary  !  That's  exactly  what  a  certain  girl 
I  know  said  to  me,  almost  in  the  same  words.  ...  I  must  see 
much  more  of  you  from  to-day  !  ...  Do  you  believe  in  Christ, 
Lipshitz  ?  " 

"  In  what  sense  do  you  use  the  word  '  believe '  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  do  you  believe  that  He  ever  lived,  and  went  about 
barefoot  upon  the  roads,  and  suffered  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  do.    Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know.  .  .  .  Good-bye,  Mark ! 
Thank  you." 

Neil  hurried  on.  He  was  full  of  a  joyful  agitation,  as  if  some 
news  of  the  greatest  importance  had  been  communicated  to 
him. 

But  again  Jenia  was  not  to  be  found.  He  forbore  to 
question  the  maid  lest  he  should  hear  what  he  did  not  want 
to  hear. 

The  day,  under  its  veil  of  fog,  was  drawing  towards  evening, 
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leaving  behind  a  sense  of  unusual  happenings,  like  that  which 
people  experience  after  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Many  incoherent 
thoughts  passed  through  Neil's  brain. 

"  You  are  free,"  he  told  himself.  "  She  is  gone.  She  is 
murdered,  or  kidnapped,  or  has  met  with  an  accident.  How 
do  you  like  that  ?  " 

He  put  this  question  to  himself,  and  answered  it. 

"  God  !  But  I  don't  like  it  at  all !  I  can  say  honestly  that 
it  is  terrible  to  me  !  " 

He  looked  about  him  ;  all  around  him  were  kitchen  gardens 
and  a  seemingly  endless  fence.  The  fog  was  lifting  ;  the  lamp- 
light showed  up  those  who  came  within  its  range.  A  sprinkling 
of  feathery  snow  lay  on  the  top  of  the  fence. 

Neil  hurried  back.  He  could  think  of  nothing  now  but  find- 
ing her.  He  ran  up  the  stairs,  and  hardly  had  breath  to  ask : 
"  Has  she  come  back  ?  " 

The  maid  smiled  gladly,  and  let  him  in  silently. 

Jenia  was  lying  in  bed,  with  her  hair  plaited  like  a  young  girl, 
and  the  expression  on  her  smiling  face  was  half  injured,  half 
contrite. 

"  I  am  so  tired,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  miserable  voice. 

His  heart  swelled ;  his  mind  was  illuminated  by  knowledge 
and  forgiveness.  He  realised  that  he  had  tried  a  dangerous 
experiment  on  her  and  on  himself — that  in  pushing  her  towards 
another  man  he  had  meant  to  arouse  his  own  repugnance  and 
her  obstinacy  ;  that  he  had,  in  fact,  run  away  from  his  cross. 
He  realised  also  that,  beginning  from  last  evening,  and  going  on 
through  all  this  strange  day,  love  had  been  growing  in  his  heart 
— the  real  love  of  a  man  for  a  woman,  and  that  it  was  that 
which  had  made  him  so  painfully  jealous,  and  had  set  him 
looking  for  her  as  a  bridegroom  might  have  sought  for  his  lost 
bride.  He  embraced  her,  and  suddenly  she  understood.  Her 
worn  face  was  transfigured  and  her  eyes  grew  bright.  A  deep 
colour,  born  of  joyful  shame,  flooded  her  cheeks.  She  threw 
her  arms  round  him,  and  with  a  delicious  sense  of  weakness 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  close  to  her. 


XI 

There  was  one  offence  which  the  Master  never  forgave — a 
doubt  of  his  greatness.  He  was  conscious  of  it  at  once,  instinct- 
ively, as  an  experienced  beauty  knows  immediately  when 
she  is  not  admired.  On  such  occasions — and  they  were 
rare — Yarmuishevski  would  speak  so  sincerely  to  those 
around  him  of  the  stupidity  and  insignificance,  of  those 
who  had  the  temerity  not  to  recognise  his  worth,  that  he  began 
to  believe  in  them  himself.  Thus  he  built  a  barrier  between  his 
arrogant  self-love  and  the  chance  blows  which  were  aimed  at  it. 
Understanding  nothing  of  human  nature,  and  having  been 
denied  the  gift  of  self-observation,  the  Master  often  made 
disastrous  mistakes.  From  time  to  time  he  had  taken  under 
his  protection  a  young  man  or  a  girl,  invited  them  to  his 
"  Thursdays,"  and  introduced  them  to  his  friends  as  his 
devoted  disciples ;  but  in  a  week  or  so  he  had  discovered, 
not  without  the  greatest  astonishment,  that  the  devoted 
disciple  had  never  read  his  books,  or  that  his  lady  admirer 
made  fun  of  him  behind  his  back.  Then  his  malignity 
and  cold,  covert  sneers  knew  no  bounds.  He  would  make 
witty  remarks,  which  showed  a  striking  memory  for  petty 
details,  and  would  give  the  "  traitors  a  bad  character, 
which  was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  stuck  to  them 
for  years. 

But  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  Elena's  belief  in  him. 
Who  should  believe  in  him  if  she  did  not  ?  Her  dark  eyes, 
with  their  habitually  sad  expression ;  her  stern  face,  which 
radiated  a  conventual  purity,  expressed  nothing  but  the 
greatest  veneration  for  him.  With  her  feminine  intuition  she 
had  at  once  appraised  him  at  his  true  value.  Otherwise,  what 
was  the  use  of  her  intuition  ? 

Her  youth,  and  her  unusual,  irregulai  style  of  beauty  had 
charmed  Yarmuishevski.  She  gave  an  impression  of  in- 
corruptible integrity,  and  the  highest  sense  of  honour ;  in  other 
words,  indications  of  the  same  feelings  which  animated  the  soul 
of  the  Master  himself,  which  he  served  all  his  life,  which  he  had 
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sought  in  all  his  reading,  and  which,  in  the  happiest  moments 
of  his  existence,  made  him  akin  to  the  elect,  the  great  person- 
alities in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  .  .  .  He  was  a  martyr 
— a  martyr  whose  noble  ideas  had  not  yet  brought  about 
his  martyrdom — a  martyr  who  had  been  crowned  before 
his  supreme  sacrifice  instead  of  after — a  martyr  who  was 
left  unpersecuted  ;  who  knew  that  he  had  received  his  crown 
beforehand  and  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  earn  it.  .  .  . 
In  Elena  he  perceived  a  kindred  spirit.  He  foresaw  that 
destiny  intended  her  for  great  things — but  what  kind  of 
things  ? 

She  used  to  come  to  see  him  in  the  mornings,  or  at  twilight, 
and,  either  looking  straight  before  her  or  with  her  head  bowed 
and  her  eyelids  drooping,  would  speak  in  monosyllables  or  in 
a  few  enigmatical  words.  But  the  Master  understood  her. 
Without  actually  putting  questions  to  her,  he  contrived  to 
interrogate  her  continually.  Letting  fall  a  word  now  and  again, 
she  seemed  to  be  always  listening  and  waiting.  Her  words 
and  remarks  gave  the  impression  of  being  fragments  of  a  long- 
connected  conversation  which  she  was  holding  with  herself. 
The  Master  was  instinctively  afraid  of  point-blank  questions. 
With  all  the  force  of  his  cultured,  scholastic,  powerful  intellect, 
he  tried  to  persuade  her  that  direct  and  undisguised  questions 
about  everyday,  personal  affairs  were  both  senseless  and 
harmful.  This  he  did,  firstly  because  he  did  not  like  answering 
questions  about  his  private  life ;  and  secondly  because  he  was 
afraid  of  coming  in  contact  with  any  idea  which  might 
expose  the  fundamental  lies  on  which  his  spiritual  life  was 
based. 

For  example,  she  asked  him  somewhat  timidly  if  he  were 

going  to  ski  to  open  a  school  for  peasant  children,  and 

his  answer  was : 

"Every  duty  undertaken  from  lofty  motives  elevates  the 
soul.  It  is  that  which  distinguishes  one  soul  from  another 
— it  is  that  which  constitutes  the  difference " 

"  Suppose  one  gave  one's  whole  life  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  ?  " 
she  asked,  as  if  she  were  not  speaking  of  herself. 

"Words,"  he  answered,  "are  the  least  perfect  vehicles  of 
thought.  In  the  future  animals  will  talk  while  human  creatures 
will  be  silent." 

One  day  she  said,  with  a  cold,  hard  expression : 
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"  My  father  did  not  love  my  mother.  That  is  the  reason; 
I  suppose,  why  I  am  what  I  am." 

To  which  the  Master  replied  : 

"  It  make  no  difference  whom  a  man  marries.  Marriage  is 
the  path  of  the  spirit  and  not  of  the  flesh.  The  secret  of  the 
flesh  shines  out  by  means  of  the  secret  of  the  spirit.  But  it 
is  not  given  to  everyone  to  understand  this." 

When  he  added:  "It  is  not  given  to  everyone,"  or  "One  must 
have  the  gift  of  perception,"  or  "  There  are  people  who,"  he 
meant  that  it  was  "  given  to  him,"  that  he  had  the  "  gift  of 
perception,"  .  .  .  etc. 

Contemptuous  of  others,  conscious  of  being  solitary  as  only 
the  elect  can  be,  jealously  guarding  that  inner  secret  of  his  life 
— the  fact  that  he  wore  the  crown  of  thorns  without  having 
suffered  the  martyrdom — with  Elena  alone  he  was  frank. 
He  was  enchanted  with  her.  His  many  years  of  solitude,  over 
which  he  continually  brooded,  during  which  he  had  suffered  in 
silence,  were  enveloped  in  a  fog  of  words  ;  the  thought  of  them 
set  his  teeth  on  edge  and  tortured  him.  Thk  pure  young 
girl,  with  her  inquiring  mind  and  her  deep,  large  heart,  and  her 
sympathetic  questions,  attracted  him  strangely  ;  he  was  not 
afraid  of  exposing  himself  to  ridicule  when  he  was  with  her  as 
he  was  in  the  company  of  others.  He  noticed  that  she  had 
no  sense  of  humour,  smiled  rarely,  and  did  not  understand 
jokes,  and  he  looked  upon  this  as  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
favourable  to  their  intercourse ;  her  lack  of  humour  would 
prevent  her  seeing  the  tragi- comic  contradictions  of  his 
life  —  the  martyr's  crown  given  to  him  before  he  had 
earned  it. 

"  I  can't  bear  to  see  grinning  mouths,"  he  said.  "  Christ 
never  smiled.  He  knew  that  life  is  a  tragedy.  Laughter  is 
given  to  shallow  people  to  enable  them  to  find  their  level. 
Humour  is  the  sign  of  a  small  mind." 

"  Children  are  always  laughing,"  said  Elena. 

The  Master  could  not  endure  other  people  to  give  their 
opinions  ;  when  they  did  so  he  considered  it  a  sign  that  they 
disregarded  his.  If  he  proposed  "  talking  on  some  interesting 
subject "  to  someone,  that  person  was  expected  to  keep  silence 
or  agree  with  what  he  said. 

The  attraction  he  felt  towards  this  girl,  and  the  faith  he 
supposed  her  to  have  in  him,  caused  him  to  ignore  the  crudity 
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of  this  observation  which  might  have  spoiled  their  friendly 
relations. 

"  I  am  always  glad  when  you  come  to  see  me,"  he  said, 
"  and  pleased  to  lay  aside  my  work  for  you." 

He  indicated  his  writing-table,  which  was  strewn  with  papers, 
books  and  manuscripts,  amongst  which  were  the  Vedas,  open  at 
page  31. 

Sometimes  a  fantastic  but  enticing  picture  rose  before  him. 
He  saw  himself  living  with  Elena — with  that  wonderfully 
clever  girl  who  restored  his  youth  to  him,  and  gave  him 
the  capacity  for  feeling  the  beauty  of  Life  swiftly  and  unre- 
flectingly, as  her  favourite  students  do.  With  a  sense  of  agon- 
ising humiliation  he  began  to  realise  that  his  body  was  already 
beginning  to  lose  its  vigour,  and  approaching  the  critical  age 
when  decay  sets  in.  He  indulged  in  sinful  dreams,  seductive 
as  the  visions  of  youth — glowing  day-dreams  of  earthly 
happiness.  His  ignorance  of  real  life  led  him  to  believe  that 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  marry  Elena.  The  question  of  Julia 
Veselovski  did  not  trouble  him  ;  he  was  prepared  to  hate  her 
if  she  imagined  she  had  any  claim  on  him. 

"  Women  are  in  touch  with  God,  not  directly,  but  through 
men,"  he  explained,  clearing  his  face  with  a  grimace,  and  raising 
his  thin  voice  as  if  he  were  scolding  someone.  "  They  are  the 
material,  the  great  mould,  the  passive  and  inert  force  of  the 
universe.  Man  is  their  creator  ;  it  is  he  who  says  to  them : 
'  Be  ! '  .  .  .If  clay  could  reflect,  it  would  look  upon  the  hand 
of  the  sculptor  as  its  god,  though  it  might  not  suspect  what  great 
Idea  guided  the  hand." 

In  Elena's  case  the  moulding  hand  was,  of  course,  Yarmui- 
shevski's.  Elena  listened  to  him  with  downcast  eyes  and  pale 
face.  Any  question  concerning  the  relation  of  the  sexes  dis- 
turbed her.  To  her  this  was  a  disquieting  problem,  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  solution.  Her  face  had  turned  as  pale  as  if  she 
had  received  bad  news,  and  the  vein  in  the  side  of  her  neck 
throbbed ;  her  heart  beat  violently,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as 
if  she  were  face  to  face  with  the  most  trying  problem  of  her 
existence.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  surrounded  by  mystifying 
words,  disturbing  glances,  half  commanding,  half  entreating, 
which  placed  her  into  a  dark,  stifling  position,  where  she  was 
nearly  smothered.  ...  To  hear  the  Master  speak  on  this 
subject  was  very  distasteful  to  her,  but  she  restrained  herself 
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and  listened  in  silence,  trying  to  learn  something  which  might 
help  her.  "  So  I  must  submit,"  she  thought.  "  That  is  what 
it  comes  to." 

.  .  .  Submit  to  this  dark  force  which  hung  over  her  like  a 
sin  without  end — submit  without  question,  and  accept  it  in 
silence  !  Was  this  humiliation,  slavery  ?  But  it  was  the  best 
thing  to  do  if  women  have  been  created  to  walk  with  bowed 
heads  along  an  unknown  road  in  humble  submission  to  others. 
.  .  .  Only  this  was  not  the  happiness  which  Neil  had  promised 
to  her  ;  this  way  meant  setting  out  upon  the  road  with  nothing 
of  one's  own,  and  the  fixed  resolution  to  allow  any  person  one 
met  to  take  away  a  piece  of  one's  heart. 

She  felt  that  among  all  the  people  she  had  met  only 
Yarmuishevski  understood  her  and  appreciated  heT,  and  tried 
to  explain  her  own  thoughts  to  her.  She  was  also  conscious 
of  that  idea  which  united  them  and  made  them  akin — the 
idea  of  martyrdom,  which  like  a  grim  inevitability  knocked  at 
the  doors  of  their  hearts. 

Snow  lay  on  the  ground  ;  the  frosts  had  come.  Elena 
enjoyed  the  keen  air,  and  that  sunless  period  during  which  she 
lived  upon  her  reserves  of  strength  ;  the  season  when  the  earth 
receives  no  warmth,  yet  gives  out  what  she  has  stored,  aroused 
a  responsive  sympathy  in  the  girl's  heart ;  ...  to  give  oneself, 
to  possess  oneself  only  to  be  spent  for  others  !  .  .  .  Thoughts 
of  death,  painless,  cheerful,  bright  thoughts  filled  her  mind  like 
an  inspiration.  "  I  shall  die  in  the  spring,"  she  told  herself. 
"  I  shall  die  like  the  Snow-maiden." 

This  thought  always  made  her  smile.  The  white  snow 
radiated  an  atmosphere  of  purity.  It  was  both  depressing  and 
comforting  to  go  about  the  streets  of  the  great  town  and  look 
at  the  people's  faces,  and  think  they  had  become  better  and 
purer  for  being  freed  from  the  effects  of  the  deceptive  green 
foliage,  the  fruit  blossoms  and  the  rays  of  the  burning  sun. 
It  was  good  to  sit  in  the  twilight  in  the  Master's  room  with  the 
crucifix  of  cypress  wood  over  one's  head  and  see  the  Vedas 
open  at  page  31. 

But  the  most  distasteful  task  she  had  ever  had  to  perform 
was  on  that  evening  when  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  she  wrote, 
in  her  small,  stiff  handwriting  : 

"  I  have  parted  from  you  and  your  brother.  I  do  not  wish 
to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  you.    Please  tear  my  letters 
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up  and  scatter  the  pieces  to  the  winds.  I  know  that  I  am 
hurting  you.  .  .  .  Forgive  me.  Do  not  tell  your  brother  what 
you  have  never  told  him  before.  I  know  that  he  has  taken  a 
great  work  upon  himself  .  .  .  don't  hinder  him  in  it  .  .  .  nor 
look  for  me.    All  good  wishes.    Forgive  !  .  .  ." 

And  in  the  same  upright  handwriting  she  addressed  the 
envelope  :  Sergei  Aleksandrovich  Soubbotine. 


XII 

Shtchetinine's  carriage  stood  at  the  door  of  the  theatre  long 
after  the  performance  was  finished.  Three  large  electric  lights 
which  had  been  burning  in  the  facade  blinked,  glowed  red  for 
some  minutes  like  the  inflamed  eyes  of  a  giant,  and  went  out. 
The  coachman,  Vitali,  who  resembled  Pugachev,  glanced  at  the 
entrance  from  time  to  time,  adjusting  his  white  dog-skin  gloves, 
which  were  lined  with  wool.  The  green  light  of  the  lamps  was 
reflected  in  the  lacquered  top  of  the  handsome  carriage. 

There  had  been  much  talk  in  the  theatre  about  the  liaison 
between  Nadejda  Semiryechenski  and  the  officer  Shtchetinine, 
and  she  was  envied,  gossiped  about  and  flattered.  No  one 
suspected  that  no  liaison  existed. 

Shtchetinine  did  not  care  for  the  drama,  nor  did  he  trouble 
himself  about  what  Nadejda  did  at  the  theatre  ;  from  time  to 
time  he  sent  a  large  bouquet  of  flowers  to  her  on  the  stage,  but 
he  was  never  present  to  assist  at  the  presentation.  He  had 
arrived  late  this  evening,  in  timefor  the  dispersal  of  the  audience. 
He  made  his  way  up  the  dark  staircase,  through  rooms  and 
closets  and  lumber-rooms,  full  of  all  sorts  of  theatrical  pro- 
perties, past  coarsely  painted  scenery,  and  actresses'  dressing- 
rooms  from  which  came  theodoursof  "make-up,"  toilet  vinegar, 
stale  breath,  and  the  scent  of  female  bodies,  till  he  arrived 
at  a  door  on  which  was  written  :  "  N.  M.  Semiryechenski." 

Here  he  halted,  his  eyes  narrowing,  and  knocked  three 
leisurely  knocks  with  his  knuckles.  .  .  .  And  at  every  knock 
Nadejda  shuddered. 

She  was  thinner  than  ever,  and  her  face  had  acquired  a 
yellowish  tint.  She  had  acted  in  a  slovenly  manner  ;  she  had 
arrived  for  the  rehearsal  with  a  headache  and  had  picked  a 
quarrel  with  the  prompter,  and  defied  the  manager.  During 
the  evening  performance  she  had  looked  about  the  auditorium, 
and  especially  at  the  front  row,  unceremoniously,  and  had  often 
omitted  the  cue.  At  the  end  of  the  piece,  on  being  called  before 
the  curtain,  she  had  come  forward  with  a  smiling  face,  and  had 
abused  the  people  who  were  applauding  her,  so  loudly  and  with 
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such  vigour  that  the  prompter  in  his  box  could  hardly  keep 
from  laughing. 

Then,  letting  fall  some  irritating,  snappy  remarks,  she  went 
to  her  dressing-room,  and  sat  down  amidst  the  petticoats  and 
laces,  hat-boxes,  slippers,  towels  and  her  five  looking-glasses, 
feeling  weak,  overstrung  and  weary  in  mind  and  body.  She 
knew  that  in  a  few  minutes  she  would  hear  those  three  soft, 
ceremonious  knocks  on  her  door,  and  the  thought  of  this 
intensified  her  suffering.  Her  maid  and  the  dressmaker  helped 
her  to  undress.  She  took  off  the  costly  Parisian  robe  and 
wrapped  a  white  dressing-gown,  like  a  bath-gown,  round  her 
naked  body.  Then  she  began  to  remove  her  make-up  and  to 
wipe  off  the  rouge  with  vaseline. 

In  this  occupation  she  was  disturbed  by  three  sharp,  distinct 
knocks.  Although  she  had  been  expecting  them  for  the  last 
three  evenings,  the  suddenness  of  them  caused  the  muscles  of 
her  face  to  contract  and  her  temples  to  throb. 
.  "  He  has  the  manners  of  a  stable-boy !  "  she  muttered,  as  she 
looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror.    Aloud  she  added :  "  Come  in !  " 

Shtchetinine  entered,  clanking  his  large  sword,  and  the  maid 
and  the  dressmaker,  each  seizing  a  heap  of  frocks,  disappeared 
noiselessly.  Nadejda  did  not  look  at  her  visitor ;  she  went 
on  rubbing  the  vaseline  into  her  face.  Shtchetinine  swept 
some  garments  off  a  chair  with  the  point  of  his  sword  and  sat 
down. 

"  I  hate  to  have  anyone  looking  at  me  when  I  am  taking  my 
make-up  off,"  said  the  actress. 

The  officer  neither  replied  nor  looked  at  her. 

"  So  you  were  prevented  from  coming  to  the  performance 
again  to-night  ?  "  asked  Nadejda,  trying  to  hide  her  humilia- 
tion and  displeasure. 

"  I  could  not  manage  it,"  he  answered  calmly. 

"It  is  a  pity — but  you  are  the  loser.  .  .  .  Your  flowers 
were  very  appropriate.  Aren't  they  there  ?  .  .  .  The  scene- 
shifters  must  have  made  off  with  them.  .  .  ." 

The  flowers  were  on  a  side  table  and  she  could  see  them  in 
the  glass.  She  had  not  thanked  him  for  them  on  purpose, 
thinking  that  the  omission  would  annoy  him. 

The  make-up  having  been  removed,  she  was  able  to  see 
her  nervous,  greedy,  wicked  and  now  emaciated  face,  which 
looked  quite  yellow  in  the  gaslight.    Her  sense  of  irritation 
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against  Shtchetinine  had  increased,  and,  determined  to  make 
things  as  unpleasant  as  possible  for  him,  whom  she  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  all  her  trouble,  she  remarked  : 

"  I  shall  not  go  anywhere  to-night.  You  have  put  yourself 
out  to  come  here  for  nothing." 

"  As  you  please.  I  will  drive  you  home  then,"  he  answered, 
with  unruffled  politeness. 

Actuated  by  malice,  by  the  prurience  resulting  from  over- 
strung nerves,  and  a  desire  to  make  him  angry,  she  threw  off 
her  white  bath-robe  and  stood  before  him  absolutely  naked, 
showing  her  small,  tender  breasts,  the  fine  curves  of  her  figure, 
and  the  childish  hollows  at  the  base  of  her  throat,  which  now 
appeared,  in  the  shadow,  deeper  than  usual.  Turning  herself 
about  in  the  confined  space,  so  that  he  could  see  her  from  all 
sides,  she  complained : 

"My  complexion  is  quite  spoiled.  I  am  as  yellow  as  an 
apothecary's  wife.  I  have  never  had  to  live  like  this  before. 
I  shall  soon  be  as  virtuous  as  a  governess.  May  I  die  if  I 
understand  what  you  are  up  to .  You  have  made  an  old  woman 
of  me !  .  .  .  Don't  you  understand  ?  .  .  ." 

Shtchetinine  sat  with  the  corners  of  his  mouth  drawn  down, 
looking  at  her  in  silence.  He  was  seized  by  such  a  fastidious 
horror  of  that  thin,  fragile,  beautiful  body,  with  its  small 
breasts  and  long,  strong  thighs,  which  did  not  look  like  a 
woman's,  that  he  felt  dazed. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  went  on  the  actress,  in  sarcastic  tones, 
hardly  knowing  what  she  was  saying,  "  if  you  don't  want  me, 
let  me  alone,  and  give  others  a  chance.  .  .  .  All  you  do  is  to 
sit  and  sigh  like  a  schoolboy  !  .  .  .  I  have  had  enough  of  this 
sort  of  thing,  thank  you.  Why,  I  believe  Vitali  could  teach 
you  how  to  love  a  woman  !  .  .  ." 

Her  words  seemed  to  be  as  naked  and  unashamed  as  her 
body,  he  thought.  Involuntarily  his  thoughts  pictured  her 
in  company  with  his  coachman,  Vitali. 

"  Do  stop  !  "  he  begged  her ;  "  and  do  dress  yourself  !  " 

She  flung  on  her  chemise,  and  with  her  long  black  stockings 
and  faintly  perfumed  linen  she  appeared  to  him  to  be  exactly 
like  a  courtesan.  As  that  feeling  of  oppression  and  suffocation 
from  the  odour  of  cherry  scent  diminished  his  head  grew 
clearer,  and  he  became  himself — calm  and  confident  once 
more. 
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"  Where  were  you  yesterday  ?  "  asked  the  actress. 

"  At  home." 

"  All  day  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  had  a  woman  with  you  ?  " 

"  Yes."  He  smiled,  showing  his  close-packed,  strong, 
equine  teeth.  "  You  are  surely  not  jealous  ?  "  he  said,  with 
an  innocent  look. 

She  saw  him  in  the  glass,  and  muttered,  through  her  clenched 
teeth:  "Cad!" 

Then,  aloud,  she  observed  : 

"  I  am  going  to  put  an  end  to  this  comedy,  my  good  man. 
I  am  tired  of  it." 

At  this  dark  threat,  uttered  not  for  the  first  time,  a  cold  chill 
touched  his  heart.  But  now,  when  her  half-clothed  condition 
and  vulgar  words  and  movements  reminded  him  of  a  courtesan, 
he  was  not  afraid  of  her  as  he  had  been  on  other  days.  In 
spite  of  all  her  experience  and  her  highly  developed  feminine 
instincts,  Nadejda  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  was  pass- 
ing through  his  mind.  This  strong,  clever  young  man  was 
torturing  her  by  a  secret  power,  which  humiliated  her  soul 
and  debased  her  body.  She  knew  that  he  loved  her,  yet  he 
avoided  her  society  to  seek  that  of  courtesans.  He  had  power 
over  her,  for  while  she  hated  him  as  her  tormentor,  and  as  the 
cause  of  her  having  grown  old  and  faded  in  two  months,  she 
was  afraid  to  part  from  him  lest  her  face  and  body  should 
remain  yellow  and  attenuated  and  never  recover  their  former 
appearance. 

He  had  become  necessary  to  her  as  the  secret  of  youth,  as 
a  medicine  for  her  body  —  that  naked,  pliant,  ravishing, 
imperious  body  which  he  feared  infinitely. 

Thus  they  lived,  torturing  each  other,  bound  together  by  a 
sinister  influence  which  neither  understood. 

They  went  out ;  the  staircase  was  lighted  by  a  guttering 
candle  in  a  lantern.  The  actress  was  wrapped  in  a  shuba  and 
a  warm  shawl,  and  Shtchetinine  almost  carried  her,  like  a  great 
ball,  in  his  arms.  The  doors,  which  he  pulled  to  with  his  foot, 
slammed  loudly  after  them.  The  air  smelt  cold  ;  the  actress 
muttered  something  into  her  shawl.  Vitali,  on  the  box, 
started  up  and  seized  the  reins.  Shtchetinine  lightly  lifted  her 
into  the  carriage.    She  muttered  something  again.    Stooping 
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down  to  the  shawl,  he  made  out  the  words,  "  Go  for  a  drive." 
They  crossed  the  bridge.  The  blue  globes  of  the  electric  lamps 
gleamed  to  left  and  right  of  them,  revealing  the  unfriendly, 
cruel  darkness  which  lay  beyond.  The  church  spires,  towers 
and  cupolas  looked  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  cut  out  of  black 
cardboard.  A  wide,  silent,  empty  street  stretched  before 
them.  From  time  to  time  they  passed  the  solitary  figure  of  a 
policeman,  who  looked  like  a  statue  forming  part  of  the  street. 
The  head  of  the  actress  was  so  muffled  up  that  nnly  her  eyes 
were  visible  ;  she  looked  like  a  sick  monkey.  Seated  on  the 
soft,  pleasantly  swaying  cushions,  she  gazed  about  her  absently 
and  gloomily.  Shtchetinine  began  to  speak  of  his  love,  to 
Vitali's  back. 

"  You  are  very  like  the  Baroness  L ,  although  both  her 

eyes  and  her  face  were  different.  But  you  are  of  the  same 
type.  I  met  the  Baroness  at  a  ball — she  reminded  me 
of  a  girl  I  knew  once — Zina  Boltov,  her  name  was — who 
died.  For  some  months  I  could  not  get  used  to  the  fact  that 
she  was  someone  else  and  not  Zina.  She  might  have  been  a 
reincarnation  of  Zina.  ...  It  is  a  very  curious  thing — you 
are  like  the  Baroness,  and  the  Baroness  was  like  Zina — and 
Zina  was  like  someone  else — and  that  is  Love  !  " 

He  ceased.    The  actress  responded  dreamily  : 

"Fool!" 

"  Zina  reminded  me  of  a  woman  I  had  seen  somewhere,  but 
I  have  forgotten  where.  It  all  seems  so  muddled.  ...  It  is 
very  strange  that  I  can  never  remember  who  it  was  that  Zina 
was  like !  It  is  obvious  that  there  must  have  been  a  be- 
ginning— a  starting-point.  ...  I  fell  in  love  with  Zina 
when  I  was  sixteen.  There  were  others  later,  but  they  are 
not  worth  recalling.  .  .  .  When  I  met  the  Baroness  I  was 
really  knocked  over.  She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman — 
wonderful." 

The  actress  muttered  something. 

"  What  ?  "  he  asked.    "  I  can't  hear." 

With  a  spiteful  movement  she  freed  her  mouth  from  the 
perfumed  shawl. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  you  only  love  those  women  whom  you 
don't  make  love  to,"  she  said,  in  a  malignant  whisper. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  replied  Shtchetinine  gravely,  "  I  never 
make  love  to  those  whom  I  love." 
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She  covered  her  mouth  and  answered  so  indistinctly  that  he 
could  only  hear :  "  .  .  .  me  .  .  .  better.  .  .  ." 

He  continued : 

"  When  I  make  love  to  a  woman  I  feel  as  if  I  am  guilty  of 
crime,  violence  and  intolerable  insolence.  I  feel  smothered, 
and  my  mistress  seems  to  be  my  partner  in  a  crime."    £ 

The  actress  looked  out  upon  the  road  which  had  led  them 
over  wooden  bridges  to  some  pretentious  country  villas,  now 
boarded  up  and  sprinkled  with  the  snow  which  lay  caressingly 
on  the  trees. 

This  locality,  with  the  private  carriages,  automobiles  and 
expensive  toilettes  of  its  inhabitants,  always  aroused  her  bitter 
animosity.  She  felt  an  outsider,  a  person  admitted  by  accident, 
like  a  housemaid  at  a  masked  ball.  Stupid,  ugly  women, 
much  inferior  to  herself,  would  be  allowed  to  spend  the  rest  of 
their  days  there,  just  as  if  stupidity  and  ugliness  made  no 
difference  to  their  lot,  while,  as  for  herself,  people  would  only 
put  up  with  her  as  long  as  her  fame,  her  youthful  appearance 
and  her  bright  eyes  lasted.  This  excursion  had  called  up 
thoughts  of  death,  and  of  the  rottenness  of  old  age.  She 
remembered  her  dream  of  marrying  Shtchetinine,  and  laughed 
bitterly  ;  the  reality  was  so  different  from  the  dream  !  "A 
sort  of  nightmare,"  she  said,  thinking  aloud. 

Shtchetinine  thought  she  was  answering  him  and  bent 
towards  her. 

"  A  nightmare  !  Yes  !  Love  has  brought  no  joy  to  me. 
An  affair  with  a  courtesan  is  a  stimulant,  like  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne or  a  day  at  the  races.  But  I  should  not  feel  even  that 
with  you." 

"  Then  we  had  far  better  part,"  she  observed. 

The  officer  heard  the  words,  but  they  made  no  impression  on 
him,  because  they  seemed  irrelevant. 

"  But  though  joy  is  absent,  as  in  all  the  other  cases,  I  feel 
towards  you  as  I  never  felt  towards  anyone  else — I  feel 
as  if  you  were  an  essential  part  of  my  existence.  It  is  a  feeling 
stronger  than  either  joy  or  pain.  ...  It  is  like  the  pangs 
of  childbirth — inevitable.  If  you  were  to  throw  me  over  I 
should  kill  myself  !  "  he  concluded  quite  simply. 

"  I  shall  part  from  him,"  Nadejda  decided,  swiftly  calling 
to  mind  certain  masculine  names.  There  was  a  mocking  yet 
tender  light  in  her  eyes.     She  felt  herself  surrounded  by  those 
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invisible  people  who  followed  in  her  footsteps  enthusiastically, 
and  to  whom  she  played  her  life.  These  intelligent,  sym- 
pathetic people  were  saying  amongst  themselves  : 

"  She  is  a  perfect  devil !  It  was  on  her  account  that 
Shtchetinine,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  the  friend  of  people 
in  high  places,  shot  himself.  One  can  see  devils  dancing  in  her 
eyes." 

Shtchetinine  did  not  understand  her  expression,  and  bending 
his  thin  face,  with  its  high  cheek-bones,  towards  her,  he  said  : 

"  You  are  part  of  my  life.  All  my  interest  lies  in  you  now. 
I  care  for  nothing  else  except  my  mare,  and  I  care  for  her  less 
than  I  did.  Life  is  very  beautiful.  .  .  .  Dream  of  me  every 
night  .  .  .  my  love  .  .  .  Zina." 

"  What  ?  "  exclaimed  the  actress,  angry  and  amazed. 
"Zina?  .  .  ." 

"  It  is  all  the  same  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  Zina  .  .  ."  he  said 
thoughtfully.  "  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  be  my  death.  .  .  . 
Give  me  your  hand." 

But  the  hand  was  cold  ;  the  body  drew  no  nearer.  There 
was  no  sign  of  that  warm,  tender  harmony  with  which  all 
lovers  are  acquainted. 

Vitali  turned  the  carriage. 


XIII 

At  the  door  Nadejda  said,  without  turning  to  him  : 

"  Won't  you  come  in  ?     I  expect  you  are  hungry." 

Shtchetinine,  dismissing  the  coachman,  followed  her  with 
an  inward  presentiment  of  evil.  An  indefinable  disgust,  a 
vague  fear,  possessed  him,  and  seemed  to  paralyse  him.  In 
place  of  love  he  felt  a  torturing  nightmare-like  discord  de- 
scending and  weighing  upon  him.  He  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
twofold  misery  of  suffering  himself  and  seeing  her  suffer,  and 
it  was  this  which  developed  and  hastened  the  malady,  the 
existence  of  which  he  never  suspected,  and  which  swiftly  and 
abruptly  cut  the  tangled  knot. 

"  Yes,  I  am  hungry,"  he  lied,  as  he  followed  her. 

There  was  a  light  in  the  hall  and  a  dishevelled,  sleepy 
porter  in  a  brown  coat  appeared,  dazed  and  reeling  from 
drowsiness.  He  bowed  politely  and  returned  staggeringly  to 
his  slumbers. 

It  was  the  fashion  that  winter  to  be  interested  in  antiques, 
and  the  walls  of  the  actress's  rooms  were  hung  with  discoloured 
portraits  of  unknown  people,  and  daguerrotypes  and  minia- 
tures in  antique  frames.  Upon  the  floor  lay  rugs  and  skins 
so  soft  that  one's  feet  sank  into  them. 

The  actress  went  away,  and  returned,  wearing  a  black 
mourning  frock,  which  had  been  made  for  a  play  in  which  she 
acted  the  part  of  a  young  widow  true  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband.  The  sombre  hue  of  the  frock,  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  the  feeling  of  hunger  and  the  presence  of  the  man  who 
had  caused  her  so  much  pain,  produced  a  feeling  of  melan- 
choly. Those  invisible  people  to  whom  she  played  her  life 
were  saying  now : 

"  How  interesting  she  Was  that  night !  " 

Then  the  scene  developed  and  she  saw  herself  dead,  and 
those  invisible  people  mourning  the  mysterious  actress  who 
went  to  her  grave  so  early.  This  picture  was  seen  through  a 
poetic  haze,  and  was  intertwined  with  the  memory  of  great 
actresses  who  are  still  spoken  of  behind  the  scenes. 

96 
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"  I  have  told  them  to  light  a  fire  in  the  drawing-room,"  she 
said. 

She  had  an  idea  that  having  a  fire  so  late  in  the  drawing- 
room  would  lend  originality  to  her  picture  of  what  would 
happen  after  her  death. 

"  Why  did  you  wake  the  girl  up  ?  "  asked  Shtchetinine 
calmly. 

"  She'll  go  to  sleep  again.  She  can  snore  till  noon  to- 
morrow if  she  likes,"  answered  the  poetic  shade  of  the  dying 
actress.  She  felt  that  she  had  made  a  mistake  and  shocked 
the  guardian  angel  of  night.  Vexed  with  herself,  she  grew 
sad.  Letting  the  heavy  lids  droop  over  her  eyes,  so  that  only 
half  the  pupils  were  visible,  she  began  to  talk  of  how  Katerina 
should  be  played  in  The  Thunderstorm. 

"  Katerina  is  a  white  swan.  Her  brows  are  low  over  her 
eyes.  She  looks  straight  before  her,  seeing  nothing.  Her 
head  is  covered,  to  the  forehead,  by  a  handkerchief,  like  an  old 
believer  in  a  Voljcki  village.  Her  arms  are  crossed  upon  her 
breast.  Her  fingers  are  long  and  white.  .  .  .  '  And  I  still 
loved  to  go  to  church.  .  .  .'  She  speaks  in  a  contralto  voice, 
softly,  but  when  she  sings  it  quivers.  Her  dress  is  long  and 
dark,  with  small  buttons  in  front.  She  has  a  coloured  hand- 
kerchief on  her  head.  .  .  .  That  is  Katerina." 

She  also  spoke  in  a  low  contralto  voice,  and  as  she  described 
Katerina  she  was  trying  to  imagine  what  it  would  be  like  in 
the  grave,  or  thinking  of  an  icon  she  had  seen  somewhere. 
"  She  is  our  greatest  Russian  actress,"  said  the  invisible  people 
who  were  in  ecstasies  about  her.  These  thoughts  and  the 
memory  of  her  existence,  until  the  last  two  months,  seemed  to 
take  her  breath  away.  She  recalled  dimly,  as  in  a  fog,  the 
Italian  songs  and  the  view  of  the  village  seen  through  the  hotel 
window.  The  tears  rolled  down  her  face.  She  pushed  away 
her  plate  and  stood  up. 

"  I  love  Russia.  I  should  die  away  from  the  stage,"  she  said, 
uttering  the  first  words  which  came  to  her  tongue. 

Before  this  all  she  said  had  seemed  false  and  uninteresting 
to  Shtchetinine  ;  but  now  her  every  word  and  movement  and 
sigh  concealed  something  of  value,  as  the  husk  conceals  the 
grain  of  corn.  His  brain  was  accustomed  to  discern  with  re- 
markable accuracy  what  was  useful  to  him  or  affected  his 
interests.    It  seemed  to  him  now  that  he  had  to  deal  with  two 
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women,  one  within  the  other,  and,  that  by  attacking  the  one 
he  had  discovered  the  other.  But  these  two  women  were  so 
inextricably  bound  up  in  each  other  that  he  had  no  desire  to 
separate  them. 

When  she  had  spoken  of  Katerina  in  that  low  voice  which 
had  so  enchanted  him,  he  thought  that  Zina  Boltov  must  have 
risen  from  the  grave,  as  the  reincarnation  of  the  one  whom  she 
succeeded,  whose  name  he  could  never  remember. 

"  I  have  loved  you  all  my  life,"  he  said  to  the  actress,  as  he 
followed,  her  into  the  drawing-room.  "  I  have  only  one  desire 
— to  die  with  you." 

The  young  widow  who  was  true  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband — the  young  widow  in  the  black  frock — stood  on  the 
soft  wide  couch,  stretched  her  thin  hands,  with  their  polished 
nails,  upwards,  and  took  a  guitar,  decorated  with  yellow 
and  green  ribbons,  from  the  wall.  Lowering  her  long,  white 
eyelids,  under  which  her  eyeballs  seemed  very  prominent, 
Nadejda  softly  touched  the  strings.  The  drowsy  flame  of  the 
fire  cast  a  red  light  upon  her  face  and  hands. 

"  Turn  the  light  out,"  she  said. 

Shtchetinine  switched  off  the  electric  light.  The  actress 
began  to  sing  about  a  woman  harvest-worker  sleeping  in  the 
fields  amongst  the  sheaves  of  corn.  He  saw  the  yellow  field,  but 
yesterday  covered  with  ears  of  corn,  to-day  bare  ;  he  saw  the 
plains  around,  which  seemed  to  reach  to  the  sky,  and  beyond, 
the  forest  in  the  distance  ;  he  saw  the  hollows  and  the  valleys, 
and  two  ancient  lindens,  three  centuries  old,  which  had  stood, 
equidistant  from  each  other,  from  time  immemorial.  The  sun 
was  shining  as  it  only  shines  in  the  country  ;  white  butterflies 
flew  low  in  their  noiseless  zigzag  flight,  the  western  sky 
grew  dark  and  the  evening  breeze,  bringing  an  indescribable 
tenderness,  breathed  over  the  unpopulated  land. 

"This  is  our  lot  as  women, 
Our  foolishness " 

The  actress  sang  a  long,  slow  recitative  in  a  low  voice,  and 
then  broke  into  a  refrain  to  which  the  chords  responded  quiver- 
ingly.  The  drowsy  flames  of  the  fire  illuminated  her  ;  the  un- 
familiar, rustic  words  flew  about  the  room.  It  was  as  if  that 
second  woman  were  complaining  ;  ...  he  knew  who  she  was 
now  ;  she  was  a  Russian  peasant  woman  who  had  been  reaping 
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in  the  cornfield  and,  tired  out,  had  fallen  asleep  amongst  the 
sheaves. 

Suddenly  Shtchetinine  understood  what  he  had  never 
understood  in  his  life  before — namely,  that  the  confused  joy 
aroused  by  the  contemplation  of  a  landscape  is  joy  caused  by 
the  expectation  of  meeting  the  Woman  there  ;  that  the  sorrow 
which  fills  the  heart  at  the  sight  of  forests,  fields  and  sunsets 
is  the  sorrow  born  of  the  meeting  with  her ;  that  the  scenes,  the 
grass,  the  rustling  of  the  trees  in  one's  native  place  are  sweet 
and  dear  to  us  above  all,  because  it  is  here,  amongst  his  own 
people,  that  a  man  expects  to  meet  the  Woman.  .  .  . 

The  red  and  green  ribbons  hung  from  the  neck  of  the  dis- 
cordant guitar  and  waved  slowly,  as  if  stirred  by  the  breath  of 
the  evening  breeze  over  the  unpopulated  land.  Shtchetinine 
remembered  the  taste  of  the  water  from  the  village  stream,  its 
coolness  and  transparency. 

"  How  good — how  very  good  that  is !  "  he  whispered  to 
her  gratefully. 

She  threw  the  guitar  aside  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  The  drowsy  flame  of  the  fire,  which  had  been  lit  so 
late  at  night,  seemed  to  caress  her.  He  fell  on  his  knees 
before  her,  and  laying  his  cheek  against  her  frock,  he 
said  : 

"  Do  you  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  love  you  ?  Of  course 
you  believe  it ;  but  you  do  not  love  me  as  I  want  to  be  loved, 
Nadia." 

She  did  not  draw  her  hand  away  as  she  replied  hoarsely : 

"  I  can't !  " 

"  I  feel  that  you  do  not  love  me.  It  is  because  there  were 
others  before  me.  I  am  not  reproaching  you — as  I  hope  to 
be  saved — only  I  am  sorry  ..." 

"  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,"  said  the  actress,  in  a  dry  and 
displeased  tone,  with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

"  I  can't  imagine  myself  loving  anyone  after  you." 

The  actress  sat  motionless,  her  long  fingers,  with  their  polished 
nails,  still  covering  her  face.  He  felt  the  warmth  of  the  fire  on 
his  face,  and  it  seemed  like  a  caress  from  her.  He  kissed  her 
knees  and  said : 

"Marry  me." 

As  she  did  not  reply,  he  repeated  more  earnestly  and 
imploringly : 
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"  Marry  me !  You  shall  be  rich  and  independent  of 
everyone.     I  will  not  interfere  with  you  at  all." 

He  pressed  close  to  the  frock  of  the  young  widow  who  was 
faithful  to  the  memory  of  her  husband.  Suddenly  he  felt 
that  the  hand  of  the  actress,  which  she  had  laid  upon  his  close- 
cropped  hair,  was  pulling  at  it  with  all  her  force.  He  raised  his 
head,  and  it  seemed  that  the  expression  of  her  pale,  evil  face 
changed  quickly. 

"What  on  earth  is  the  matter?  "  he  asked,  in  a  tone  of 
surprise. 

The  actress  withdrew  her  hand.  She  was  thinking  of  the 
purple  sunsets  which  had  risen  before  her  eyes  like  a  promise 
of  happiness,  of  her  autumn  frock  and  her  cinnamon- coloured 
veil.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  been  beautiful  and  young 
then,  with  the  open  heart  of  a  young  girl,  pierced  by  a  brief 
love. 

"  Oh,  Lord  !  "  she  sighed. 

She  threw  off  the  role  of  the  young  widow,  and,  tucking 
up  her  sleeves,  threw  her  beautifully  moulded  arms,  which 
had  a  somewhat  cold  and  virginal  appearance,  around 
him. 

" You  love  me?"  she  asked,  pressing  her  brow  to  his. 
"  You  love  me  ?  " 

He  tried  not  to  look  at  the  virginal  arms ;  he  pressed  his 
lips  to  them  and  was  conscious  of  a  sharp,  stinging  sensation. 
He  closed  his  eyes. 

"  Are  you  happy  ?  Are  you  happy,  boy  ?  "  she  asked; 
bending  over  him,  and  touching  his  cheeks,  his  eyes,  his  ears, 
with  the  tips  of  her  thin,  nervous  fingers.  "  Why  have  you 
tortured  me  all  this  time  ?  "  she  murmured.  "  Why  have  you 
played  with  me  ?  Don't  you  love  me  ?  .  .  .  My  dear  !  Close 
your  eyes  !  .  .  .  My  love  !  " 

She  uttered  these  words  just  as  she  would  have  spoken  them 
on  the  stage ;  but  as  he  had  never  seen  her  act  he  did  not 
recognise  the  manner.  She  brought  her  dilated,  brilliant  eyes, 
her  shamelessly  painted  cheeks,  close  to  his  face  ;  she  did  not 
notice  his  pallor  and  she  had  no  idea  of  the  dizziness  which 
clouded  his  brain.  Under  his  half-closed  eyelids  he  could  see 
her  greedy,  dissolute  face,  her  black  frock,  her  bare  arms ; 
his  previous  fear  and  fastidious  horror  of  her  returned  and 
paralysed  his  will. 
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"  Nadia  !  "  he  stammered.  "  Nadia  !  .  .  ."  and  held  out 
his  arms  feebly. 

She  lay  stretched  at  full  length  on  the  wide,  soft  couch,  with 
her  face  turned  to  the  wall,  and  her  long,  slender  foot  touching 
the  guitar  which  she  had  thrown  aside.  She  lay  without  move- 
ment, but  her  very  attitude  suggested  a  malignant,  implacable 
coldness. 

He  sat  on  a  chair  beside  her,  and  running  his  hand  through 
his  short  hair,  said  : 

"From  my  childhood  I  have  always  regarded  woman  as 
being  on  a  pinnacle — as  a  noble,  an  ideal  creature.  .  .  . 
When  I  was  nine  years  old  I  fell  in  love  with  a  cousin,  and 
thought  that  I  ought  to  fight  all  my  playmates  in  her  honour. 
.  .  .  But  I  have  never  been  able  to  look  at  a  woman's  body 
without  repulsion.  One  day  in  the  country  I  fainted  at  the 
sight  of  some  girls  bathing.    Do  you  hear,  Nadia  ?  " 

The  actress  did  not  stir.    He  continued  : 

"  It  is  difficult  to  explain — but  the  female  body  seems  to 
me  to  be  very  meanly  formed.  It  is  not  a  question  of  beauty. 
The  most  beautiful  woman  is  a  pitiful,  miserable  object  when 
she  has  no  clothes  on.  A  woman's  face  is  beautiful,  even  when 
it  is  irregular,  but  her  body — her  breasts — her  legs !  they 
simply  make  her  ridiculous.  .  .  ." 

He  rose  and  stood  looking  into  the  fire. 

"  I  have  never  been  able  to  reconcile  myself  to  it.  My  eyes 
tell  me  that  it  is  beautiful,  but  inwardly  I  find  it  impossible  to 
accept  their  verdict.  The  more  I  love  a  woman  the  more 
deeply  I  feel  this.  It  seems  dreadful  to  think  that  she  is  just 
such  a  miserable,  wretched-looking  creature  as  those  girls  I 
saw  bathing  in  the  river.  I  wonder  that  women  do  not  see 
this  themselves.  .  .  .  Why  make  exhibitions  of  themselves  ? 
I  feel  sorry  for  them — and  disgusted.  A  woman's  naked 
body  is  hideous — hideous !  .  .  ." 

He  went  and  bent  over  the  couch,  trying  to  see  her  face. 

"  Forgive  me,  Nadia.  .  .  ." 

He  tried  to  take  her  hand,  but  she  dragged  it  away. 

"  Go  away  !  "  she  said,  looking  at  the  wall. 

"Nadia " 

"  Go  away  !  "  she  repeated,  and  with  a  movement  of  im- 
patience she  kicked  the  guitar,  which  gave  forth  a  dull  sound. 
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His  heart  fell. 

"  When  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  "  he  asked,  going  into 
the  hall  to  fetch  his  sword.  While  he  was  out  of  the  room  he 
heard  the  actress  move  and  rush  into  her  bedroom.  He  went 
to  the  door  and  tried  the  handle,  but  it  was  locked.  Then  he 
heard  a  hysterical  giggle,  mingled  with  deep  sighs  and  sobs. 
He  knocked. 

"  Open  the  door  ?  I  beg  of  you.  I  am  going,  but  I  cannot 
leave  you  like  this.    Nadia,  .  .  .  I  beg  you  .  .  .  Nadia  !  .  .  ." 

But  the  giggles  and  sobs  continued.  Then  came  an  angry 
shriek  from  within  : 

"  If  you  don't  go  away  at  once,  I  shall  call  the  porter." 

Shtchetinine  returned  to  the  drawing-room  and  sat  there 
for  about  an  hour.  Then  he  rose  and  went  out  quietly,  closing 
the  door  softly  behind  him.  As  he  descended  the  dark  stairs 
he  felt  a  soreness  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  remembered  how 
roughly  Nadejda  had  pulled  his  hair,  but  he  thought  of  it  now 
as  a  caress.  The  sleepy  porter  turned  the  lights  on  and  let 
him  out. 

Outside  a  policeman  saluted  him. 

"  What  time  is  it  ?  "  he  called  out. 

"  Twenty  minutes  past  four,  your  Honour,"  replied  the 
policeman. 


XIV 

People  who  set  no  store  upon  the  things  of  this  life,  which 
they  regard  merely  as  a  passing  phase,  willingly  set  themselves 
tasks  of  more  or  less  difficulty  in  order  to  make  their  own  exist- 
ence full  of  interest.  They  tell  themselves  that  the  end  is 
unimportant  and  unessential  so  long  as  a  certain  amount  of 
energy  has  been  expended  in  its  attainment.  When  they  have 
once  conceived  the  idea  of  doing  a  certain  thing  they  feel  as  if 
they  had  begun  a  new  life.  In  this  way  a  man  will  pass  years 
in  becoming  proficient  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  which  he  still 
continues  to  regard  as  worthless.  Professor  Slyazkin's 
dream  of  divorcing  his  wife  was  like  a  bundle  of  hay  tied  to  the 
shafts  of  a  cart  drawn  by  a  trotting  horse.  He  had  busied 
himself  about  this  divorce  for  eight  years,  doing  all  that  he  could 
to  the  disadvantage  and  even  injury  of  the  cause.  He  used  to 
call  upon  people  to  whom  he  would  explain  the  business  with 
extreme  haziness,  and  while  pretending  to  ask  their  advice  he 
would  obtain  their  views  and  give  his  own  on  such  subjects  as 
ethics,  Russia,  philosophy,  God  and  religion.  These  persons, 
for  the  greater  part,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  divorce  court, 
and  conversations  with  them,  though  they  might  be  very  in- 
structive and  witty,  did  nothing  to  further  the  matter.  In 
fact,  he  only  half  listened  to  any  advice  which  was  given  him 
on  the  subject,  forgot  to  supply  the  necessary  papers,  and  in 
the  end  made  such  a  muddle  of  the  affair  that  it  became  almost 
impossible  to  set  it  straight.  In  the  meantime  he  called  his 
wife  his  harbour  of  refuge  and  his  guardian  angel. 

The  happiest  moments  of  his  life  were  spent  in  making  these 
calls  in  connection  with  his  divorce ;  his  innate  love  of  humanity 
compelled  him  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  its  sentiments,  and  in 
life  generally.  It  was  through  these  visits  that  he  was  enabled 
to  take  part  in  the  life  around  him,  going  from  officials  to  liter- 
ary people,  from  priests  to  members  of  the  Duma,  from  actresses 
to  chinovniks,  and  even  to  respected  old  believers.  He  had  a 
glimmering  notion  that  all  these  people  were  engaged  in  im- 
portant affairs,  and  were  somehow  in  possession  of  the  secret 
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of  life.  The  feeling  that  things  were  going  on  of  which  he  was 
kept  in  ignorance  depressed  his  ardent  spirit.  A  boundless 
curiosity,  together  with  a  desire  to  make  sure  that  others  did 
not  possess  a  secret  of  life  which  was  hidden  from  him,  urged 
on  that  extraordinarily  eager  mind.  There  was  one  point, 
however,  on  which  he  never  succeeded  in  convincing  himself — 
namely,  that  of  the  existence  upon  this  planet  of  characters 
devoid  of  any  kind  of  baseness.  Sometimes  he  wavered  in 
this  opinion. 

In  addition  to  his  sub-professorship,  Slyazkin  was  engaged 
on  the  staff  of  a  certain  voluminous  and  not  widely  sold  journal, 
for  which  he  wrote  on  a  diversity  of  subjects  in  a  bombastic, 
fallacious  and  nauseous  style.  In  the  whole  of  his  work, 
which  covered  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  find  ten  lines  written  sincerely,  or  dictated  by  any 
real  depths  of  feeling.  He  used  to  cut  out  his  stodgy  articles 
carefully  and  paste  them  in  an  unwieldy  scrap-book,  and  when 
he  showed  it  to  anyone  he  used  to  say  :  "  All  my  brains  and 
my  heart's  blood  are  contained  in  this."  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  book  contained  nothing  but  his  lies. 

He  was  always  keen  on  some  subject,  a  different  one  every 
week,  about  which  he  used  to  get  very  excited  and  argumenta- 
tive. While  he  was  writing  his  article  he  told  himself  that  he 
wrote  in  order  to  make  money  with  the  least  possible  trouble — 
but  this  was  not  true  ;  he  wrote  in  order  to  have  an  excuse  to 
mix  with  people,  to  observe  them,  to  smell  out  their  private 
affairs,  to  creep  through  windows  and  doors  into  the  lives 
which  were  lived  in  secret,  hidden  from  him.  .  .  .  He  looked 
upon  life  and  feeling  as  a  hungry  man  looks  upon  the  food  in 
the  window  of  a  cookshop.  All  that  he  wrote  was  radically 
false,  and  tainted  by  the  unsoundness  of  his  own  belief  in  the 
statements  he  made  in  his  articles.  His  reasoning  was  faulty, 
his  pathos  bombastic,  his  sentiments  insincere  ;  yet  behind  all 
this  was  one  conscious  of  the  eager  mind,  the  vigorous  striving 
soul  with  its  smouldering  fires.  .  .  . 

He  ran  after  people,  made  himself  acquainted  with  their 
business,  tried  to  get  at  their  joys,  their  ideas,  their  amusements 
— their  gods,  but  all  the  while  there  was  an  invisible  hand 
keeping  him  back.  He  seemed  to  be  a  liar ;  every  word  he 
uttered  was  a  lie,  because  he  did  not  believe  it  himself.  He  was 
frequently  made  a  subject  of  ridicule,  but  only  a  very  few  people 
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guessed  at  the  tragedy  underlying  all  this  or  divined  his  in- 
telligence, his  subconscious  activity,  his  unlimited  curiosity. 
One  Sunday  morning  Slyazkin  woke  up  very  early  in  his 
small  flat.  He  opened  his  large,  intelligent  eyes  and  became 
at  once,  without  any  intermediate  state,  the  same  old  Slyazkin 
who  had  walked  this  sinful  earth  for  forty-three  years.  He 
slept  little,  being  constantly  awakened  by  his  thoughts.  Clever 
people  who  are  not  satisfied  with  themselves  are,  like  the 
ambitious,  not  great  sleepers ;  their  desire  to  know  keeps  them 
awake. 

He  frowned,  smiled,  and,  drawing  his  right  cheek  crooked, 
said  "  A-h  !  .  .  ."  in  such  a  loud  voice  that  it  sounded  as  if  he 
were  choking.  Then  he  went  out  to  the  hall  in  his  nightshirt, 
with  his  bare  feet  thrust  into  slippers,  and  picked  up  the  last 
number  of  the  voluminous  journal.  With  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
which  the  years  had  not  blunted,  he  assured  himself  that  his 
article  on  the  revisal  of  an  important  commercial  treaty  had 
been  inserted.  He  closed  his  right  eye  and  ran  over  his  article 
then  and  there,  with  an  expression  of  anger.  Having  glanced 
through  it  he  gave  a  short  laugh,  which  was  almost  a  titter,  and 
exclaimed :  "  Ah !  "  and  returned  to  his  room,  carrying  the 
paper  with  him  as  if  it  were  his  prey.  It  had  a  very  crumpled 
appearance  by  now,  and  he  propped  it  up  under  the  looking- 
glass  and  read  it  line  by  line  as  he  washed,  splashing  and 
coughing,  and  spitting  and  blinking,  because  the  soap  had  got 
into  his  eyes.  And  all  the  time  he  looked  as  if  he  were  angry 
about  the  article,  although  it  was  the  full  length — more  than 
six  hundred  lines.  ...  He  could  distinguish  in  the  looking- 
glass,  down  whose  surface  little  streams  of  water  were  running, 
the  scanty  reddish  hair  standing  up  in  tufts  on  the  crown  of  his 
head,  his  high,  lined  forehead,  which  looked  very  aged,  and  the 
long,  inquisitive  nose  on  his  elongated  face.  The  day  had  begun 
well.  His  article  had  been  printed  without  any  of  the  abridg- 
ments by  which  he  was  continually  being  defrauded.  Any  day 
now  his  obituary  of  the  great  man  might  appear  and  form  the 
chief  subject  of  conversation  amongst  the  educated. 

Slyazkin  entertained  the  curious  delusion  that  most  people 
led  an  ideal  life  of  ease  and  comfort,  while  he  lived  the  life  of 
an  athlete  and  a  furious  democrat  combined.  To  give  colour 
to  these  pretensions  he  had  a  cold  bath  every  morning.  He 
threw  off  his  nightshirt,  and  the  weeping  mirror  reflected  the 
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fragile,  childish  body,  which  was  so  thin  that  his  bones  might 
be  counted.  The  wrinkled  flesh  quivered  and  shrivelled  under 
the  cold  streams  of  water,  and  when  his  bath  was  over  Slyazkin 
stuck  out  his  chest  proudly,  and  remarked  to  space  : 

"  There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  on  earth  than  the  human 
body." 

He  found  the  peasant  woman  Katerina  bustling  about  his 
little  dining-room.  The  democratic  sentiments  with  which 
the  master  of  the  house  was  possessed  urged  him  to  shake  hands 
with  her,  but,  thinking  that  she  might  spoil  the  roast  or  the 
sweets,  as  she  had  done  more  than  once,  he  refrained. 

"  Good-morning,  Katrushka,"  he  said  so  politely  that  the 
woman  was  amazed  and  ran  to  get  the  samovar,  all  in  a  fluster. 

The  paper  which  Slyazkin  carried  about  with  him  like  a 
prize  of  war  was  now  a  sorry  sight ;  it  was  soaked  with  soapy 
water,  and  looked  like  a  wet  rag.  He  read  it  carefully  as  he 
drank  his  tea.  He  came  upon  the  account  of  the  opening  of 
some  engineering  works,  and  counted  the  lines  mechanically, 
thinking  how  little  the  reporter  must  have  earned  for  it. 
Again  he  exclaimed  feelingly  :  "  Ah  !  " 

He  spent  some  time  looking  in  the  drawers,  on  couches, 
window-sills  and  chairs  for  the  cigarette-case,  watch,  matches, 
papers  and  handkerchief  with  which  he  stuffed  his  pockets 
every  morning  and  which  he  turned  out  of  them  at  night. 
Katerina  followed  on  his  heels,  helping  her  master  in  his 
search,  and  listening  to  hints  that  the  watch  had  been  stolen 
and  the  papers  meddled  with.  At  last  everything  was  found, 
and  Slyazkin  went  out. 

He  walked  along  the  street  dressed  in  a  shaggy  tall  hat  and 
a  very  loose  fur  coat,  which  looked  as  if  it  belonged  to  someone 
else,  swinging  his  silver-headed  cane.  The  democratic  senti- 
ments inspired  by  the  cold  douche  had  not  left  him.  The  sun 
shone  right  on  his  face.  His  blue,  childlike  eyes  peered  out 
from  under  that  aged,  wrinkled  brow. 

"  Brother,  .  .  ."  he  said  to  a  sleepy  cab-driver,  "  drive  me 
to " 

He  lifted  his  cane  and  prodded  the  horse  with  it.  Then,  after 
a  glance  round,  he  told  the  man  to  drive  quickly  and  to  pass 
through  the  main  streets,  and  got  into  the  cab. 

Seated  on  the  hard,  jolting  seat,  and  prodding  the  driver  in 
the  back  with  his  silver-headed  cane,  he  looked  about  the 
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pavements  for  faces  that  he  knew.  But  he  came  across  no  one. 
He  wondered  if  the  health  of  the  great  man  had  been  restored, 
as  Yarmuishevski  had  predicted,  in  which  case  his  magnificent 
article  of  eight  thousand  lines,  which  would  have  attracted  so 
much  attention,  would  be  wasted. 

"  We  shall  see  !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  defiant  tone,  absently- 
raising  and  letting  fall  his  cane,  which  was  pressed  against  the 
driver's  back. 

"  What  ?  "  inquired  the  latter,  but,  receiving  no  answer,  he 
lazily  touched  the  horse  with  the  reins. 

The  sub-professor  drove  to  the  house  of  a  well-known 
Government  official;  Suireski,  who  held  an  important  post  in 
the  Imperial  service.  His  opposition  to  the  powers  that  were 
was  qualified  by  the  nature  of  his  position  in  that  service. 
The  Liberal  section  set  a  high  value  upon  Suireski,  and 
tried  to  profit  by  his  influence  in  the  Official  Bureaucracy. 
When  Suireski  met  one  of  his  political  opponents  he  would 
press  his  hand  warmly  and  begin  a  detailed  account  of  the 
needs  of  the  country.  He  took  no  notice  of  those  who  sym- 
pathised with  his  activities  but  were  of  no  use  to  him,  and 
thus,  unintentionally,  he  often  gave  great  offence.  He  was 
greedy  of  popularity,  influence  and  national  honours,  but  he 
would  turn  cold  at  the  very  sight  of  his  name  in  the  papers. 
Controversial  pamphlets  sent  to  his  private  address  were  like 
a  slap  in  the  face  to  him,  and  deprived  him  of  sleep.  But 
though  he  turned  green  at  the  offence,  if  he  met  the  offender, 
he  would  press  his  hand  warmly. 

Slyazkin  sat  opposite  the  broad-shouldered,  muscular 
Suireski,  who  had  a  slight  cast  in  his  eye,  and  said  to  him  : 

"Forgive  me  for  saying  so,  but  Russia  is  not  a  political 
country  at  all.  The  Russian  people  are  essentially  a  socio- 
logical nation.  Their  mission  is  to  renew  the  face  of  Europe 
and  spread  the  word  of  truth  throughout  the  world.  I  can 
foresee  their  future  quite  clearly,  and  I  am  ready  to  bet  any- 
thing you  like  that  the  Russian  people  will  become  the  rulers 
of  the  world." 

"We  can't  do  without  Western  laws  and  a  Western  sup- 
port," interrupted  Suireski,  wondering  where  he  had  actually 
seen  his  visitor  before. 

"  I  assure  you  that  we  can  do  without  them  !  What  is  the 
West,  after  all  ?    A  mere  conglomeration  of  peoples.  .  .  . 
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But  take  our  Russian  women,  for  example ;  they  are  the  finest 
in  the  world.  All  classic  literature  is  nothing  but  a  series  of 
dithyrambs  on  Russian  women  and  mothers.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  tell  you  this." 

"  Every  nation  is  bound  to  have  a  certain  form  of  culture, 
evolved  from  the  national  development,"  answered  Suireski,  to 
propitiate  the  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  gentleman. 

"Culture!"  Slyazkin  caught  him  up.  'Why  is  Christ 
above  culture  ? '  asks  Yarmuishevski.  And  he  is  a  thousand 
times  in  the  right.  Yarmuishevski  has  a  lucid  brain  and  an 
intellect  which  soars  above  all  others.  I  have  the  honour  to 
count  myself  as  his  friend — a  friend  of  fifteen  years'  stand- 
ing, and  I  can  assure  you  that  never  in  my  life  have  I  come 
across  such  a  hard,  unfeeling  heart  as  his.  It  is  impossible  for 
anyone  to  become  great  with  such  a  heart  as  his  ;  not  one  of 
his  ideas  is  warmer  than  a  lump  of  granite  in  the  North  Sea. 
And  not  one  of  them  is  worth  a  farthing." 

He  went  away  with  sparkling  eyes,  having  stayed  less  than 
twenty  minutes,  because  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  on  to  the 
others — to  those  people  who  knew  the  secret  of  life,  which 
was  slipping  away  from  him. 

"  I  will  come  and  see  you  again  next  Sunday,  if  I  may.  I 
have  spent  a  most  enjoyable  morning,"  he  said  in  the  hall, 
blinking  his  eyes  gratefully. 

The  state  of  enthusiasm  which  his  conversation  with 
Suireski  had  produced  lasted  until  he  reached  the  house  of 
the  artist  Zelentzov.  Zelentzov  was  a  young  man  with  a 
frozen  expression  and  pale,  vacant  eyes.  He  possessed  the 
tremendous  will  power  which  he  exercised  exclusively  upon 
the  perfecting  of  his  pictures.  Slyazkin,  who  understood 
nothing  about  painting,  insincerely  praised  his  pictures  to  his 
face,  and  Zelentzov  bore  with  him.  Besides,  the  Professor 
might  be  useful  to  him  because  of  his  connection  with  the 
voluminous  journal. 

"  How  is  your  case  going  on  ?  Is  there  any  chance  of  an 
early  settlement  ?  "  asked  the  artist.  "  If  you  were  to  go  to 
Nering,  he  might  be  able  to  help  you.  He  has  something  to 
do  with  the  Consistory  Court." 

"  I  shall  most  certainly  go  and  see  him,"  said  Slyazkin,  who 
had  not  even  troubled  to  listen  to  his  name.  "  I  have  just 
come  from  Suireski.    Do  you  know  him  ?  " 
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Slyazkin  looked  at  the  artist  with  twinkling  eyes  and  burst 
into  a  laugh,  which  was  like  an  imitation  of  some  animal. 

"  That  fellow  is  absolutely  devoid  of  intelligence,"  he  said 
with  conviction.  "  He  has  mistaken  his  vocation  ;  he  is  no 
people's  Tribune.  He  finds  nothing  better  to  say  than  that 
Europe  is  a  mere  conglomeration  of  peoples,  and  consoles  him- 
self by  the  thought  that  Russia  is  going  to  utter  the  last  word 
in  culture.  I  love  Russia,  but  if  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying 
so,  Russia  has  absolutely  no  sociological  principle." 

Zelentzov  smiled  amiably,  as  he  always  did  when  the  con- 
versation turned  on  things  which  did  not  interest  him,  and 
nothing  interested  him  except  that  which  bore  directly  on  the 
successful  composition  of  his  pictures. 

"  Russia's  future  lies  before  our  eyes,"  continued  Slyazkin, 
gesticulating  violently,  and  looking  prophetic.  "  The  strength 
of  Russia  lies  in  her  primitiveness,  in  her  high  intelligence,  and 
that  new  soul  which  strives  within  her.  There  is  nothing 
inspired  about  the  Russian  mind,  and  anyone  who  does  not 
see  that  must  be  blind.  The  Russian  Christ  will  never  bring 
culture  in  His  train.  The  greatness  of  Russia  lies  in  her  rural 
life  and  in  her  peasants." 

Zelentzov  listened,  and  thought  that  the  Russia  of  which 
Slyazkin  spoke  was  the  Russia  of  his  pictures.  His  pale, 
vacant  eyes  examined  the  Professor  attentively,  extracting 
from  his  words  all  that  might  be  useful  to  his  work.  He  was 
inwardly  amazed  at  the  force  and  breadth  of  his  talent,  which 
had  unconsciously  expressed  the  ideas  of  a  clever  man  like 
Slyazkin. 

"  I  am  so  pleased  that  I  thought  of  coming  to  see  you,"  said 
the  Professor,  as  he  took  leave  of  Zelentzov,  "  because  my  con- 
versation with  Suireski  left  a  bad  taste  in  my  mouth.  If  you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  come  again  next  Sunday." 

From  Zelentzov  he  went  to  a  well-known  philanthropist 
and  old-maid  princess.  From  her  he  went  to  the  priest 
Mekhanikov,  thence  to  the  actress  Nadejda  Semiryechenski, 
then  to  Dr  Verstov. 

He  talked  about  Russia,  about  the  self-complacent,  empty 
soul  of  Zelentzov,  the  useful  activities  of  Suireski,  the  rotten- 
ness of  Europe,  and  about  Yarmuishevski,  of  whose  works  the 
country  ought  to  be  proud.  .  .  .  He  had  no  dinner  that  day, 
but  he  drank  five  cups  of  coffee,  told  everyone  that  he  felt 
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quite  at  home,  and  so  went  on  from  house  to  house,  driven  by 
his  anxiety  to  find  out  something  new.  The  clean,  starched 
collar  which  he  had  put  on  in  the  morning  gradually  drooped 
and  lay  in  creases  ;  his  cravat  was  on  one  side  ;  he  felt  that 
he  had  been  wallowing  in  disgusting  pettiness  all  the  time, 
but  he  continued  his  visits  nevertheless,  adding  to  his  stock 
of  information  and  retailing  it  to  the  next  people  he  called 
upon.  Perspiring  and  tired,  with  an  empty  stomach  and  a 
soul  saturated  with  lies,  and  not  having  made  a  single  step  in 
the  direction  of  getting  his  divorce,  he  returned  home  in  the 
same  cab  which  he  had  hired  in  the  morning,  with  his  silver- 
headed  cane  pressed  against  the  driver's  back. 

It  was  a  windy  day,  and  wind  always  makes  people  who 
suffer  from  nerves  restless.  The  proximity  of  the  frozen  sea 
and  the  great  plain  of  the  north  called  up  desires  which  could 
not  be  expressed  in  words.  The  water  flowed  in  chilly  ripples 
under  the  black  ice-holes  in  the  canal.  One  could  imagine 
that  beyond  the  streets  and  the  rows  of  lamps  boundless  fields 
stretched  and  forests  murmured,  under  the  spell  of  frost  and 
wind.  One  had  to  open  one's  ears  wide  to  understand  the 
words  which  were  flung  across  the  ocean,  across  so  many 
intervening  objects — words  which  spoke  of  truth  re-born. 

"  I  can  hear  nothing,"  thought  Slyazkin  sadly,  "  but  I  will 
ask  those  who  do  see  and  hear.  I  have  heard  of  it  from  others 
— from  my  brothers — all  those  who  seek  for  truth  are  my 
brothers  and  have  a  place  in  my  heart." 

A  restless  sorrow  laid  hold  of  him.  When  he  was  alone  he 
loved  his  fellow-creatures.  He  silently  called  down  blessings 
on  the  houses,  the  windows  behind  which  lived  his  unknown 
brothers,  the  streets  through  which  they  passed,  the  shops 
which  sold  the  ready-made  clothes  in  which  they  attired 
themselves. 

"  And  that  man,  .  .  ."  he  muttered,  pointing ;  " .  .  .  and 

that  woman,  .  .  .  and   that  boy "     His  voice   had   a 

quiver  in  it,  and  then  he  looked  hard  at  someone  and 
exclaimed  :   "  Good  gracious  !    Why,  it  is  Nekhoroshev  !  " 

He  jumped  out  of  the  carriage  and  ran  after  him. 

Nekhoroshev  was  carrying  an  immense  bouquet  of  flowers, 
bought  with  bis  last  money.    He  explained  smilingly  : 

"  I  have  got  to  go  and  congratulate  or  condole  with  some- 
one. ...  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  name-day  or 
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the  anniversary  of  a  death  .  .  .  but  I  must  take  them  some 
little  gift,  or  it  will  be  noticed." 

"  My  dear  fellow  !  "  said  Slyazkin,  tapping  his  foot  on  the 
pavement,  "  I  have  spent  a  delightful  day,  .  .  .  and  now  I 
meet  you  !  It  is  a  good  omen.  You  must  let  me  embrace 
you." 

They  kissed. 

"  My  troubles  are  coming  to  a  happy  end,  and  in  less  than  a 
year  I  shall  be  free  from  that  woman.  I  was  just  thinking 
that  all  men  are  brothers,  and  that  we  are  all  going  our  own 
way  to  the  life  to  come.  My  dear  fellow,  give  up  women 
and  study  life.  What  pleasure  can  you  find  in  all  this  ?  You 
are  a  man  of  talent,  with  an  enlightened  mind,  but — if  you 
will  forgive  me  for  saying  so — you  have  a  weight  on  your 
mind." 

"  Really  ?  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  Nekhoroshev,  with  an 
insolent  smile. 

"  Something  weighs  upon  you  like  a  heavy  stone.  .  .  . 
Leave  all  this  tinsel  and  glitter.  You  are  turning  aside  from 
your  path  to  the  life  to  come.  What  oppresses  you" — he 
paused  a  second — "  is  your  debt  to  me." 

"  Please  explain,  Mikhail  Josephovich." 

"  That  hundred  roubles  which  you  borrowed  from  me  last 
year  and  have  never  repaid — that  is  what  is  troubling  you. 
It  keeps  you  from  living  and  working  in  comfort.  Cast  that 
burden  from  you,"  continued  Slyazkin  solemnly,  "  throw 
it  off,  and  you  will  breathe  freely,  you  will  be  a  new  man. 
Once  again  you  will  be  on  the  right  road,  my  dear  fellow. 
You  will  be  a  new  man,  I  tell  you." 

He  paused  and  looked  blinkmgly  at  the  smiling  Nekhoro- 
shev,  who  was  thinking  that  this  would  make  a  splendid  new 
story  to  tell  about  Slyazkin.  Then  taking  his  hand  from  his 
sleeve,  he  concluded  lamely :  "  You  can  pay  it  off  in 
instalments." 


XV 

After  a  whole  day  spent  in  visits  and  annoyances  connected 
with  the  divorce,  Slyazkin  was  very  tired.  The  democratic 
sentiments  inspired  by  his  cold  bath  had  disappeared,  and  he 
wandered  about  his  small  flat,  vainly  trying  to  kill  time.  He 
had  visions  of  brightly  lit  drawing-rooms,  where  intellectual 
people  were  gathered  together  talking  cleverly,  where  intrigues 
were  being  carried  on  without  his  knowledge.  The  names  of 
his  acquaintances  passed  in  review  before  him,  but  he  had  no 
sooner  resolved  to  go  to  a  certain  house  than  another  appeared 
much  more  desirable,  and  while  he  was  trying  to  make  up  his 
mind  the  evening  was  passing  away.  .  .  .  The  day  was  piti- 
lessly running  its  course,  and  he  wanted  to  have  done  or  dis- 
covered something  before  the  descent  of  deathlike,  black  night. 
Every  year  this  problem — how  to  spend  his  evenings — was 
becoming  more  difficult.  Each  morning  he  thought  that 
something  would  have  happened  before  the  evening — that 
he  would  be  invited  out  and  at  last  be  in  his  proper  sphere.  .  .  . 
The  door  bell  rang  ;  Slyazkin  swiftly  took  up  a  position  behind 
the  door,  where  he  could  not  be  seen,  and  listened  eagerly, 
with  his  long  nose  thrust  out.  Katerina  bustled  about  a  long 
time  before  she  opened  the  door,  and  he  mentally  called  her  a 
fool.  Then  he  heard  talking,  but  he  did  not  recognise  the 
voice.  Katerina  was  making  some  unintelligible  reply  to  the 
visitor,  who  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  departing,  when 
Slyazkin,  burning  with  impatience  and  terrified  at  the  thought 
of  being  alone  any  longer,  assumed  an  expression  of  genial 
hospitality  and  went  into  the  hall. 

I  have  brought  you  a  translation,"  said  the  visitor,  and 
Slyazkin  recognised  the  voice  of  Mark  Lipshitz,  to  whom  he 
had  given  work  from  time  to  time.  A  visit  from  Lipshitz  was 
the  very  last  thing  the  sub -professor  expected,  but  it  was  too 
late  now  to  throw  off  his  expression  of  genial  hospitality,  so  he 
murmured : 

"  Pray  come  in  !    It  is  very  good  of  you  to  come.    I  was 
only  just  thinking  of  you." 
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The  visitor  entered,  rubbing  his  cold  red  hands.  It  was  a 
characteristic  movement  which  reminded  Slyazkin  of  some- 
thing ;  the  pathos  of  it  touched  him  and  at  the  same  time 
made  him  anxious  to  get  rid  of  Lipshitz  as  soon  as  possible. 
However,  in  his  character  of  host  he  managed  to  say  to 
Katerina  : 

"  Katerinushka,  let  us  have  the  samovar,  and  a  snack  of 
anything  you  have  got  in  the  house." 

You  ought  to  know  Yarmuishevski,"  he  went  on,  turning 
to  his  guest  and  thinking  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  get  rid  of 
him  by  sending  him  to  the  Master. 

"  He  is  a  man  of  mighty  intellect,  one  of  the  shining  lights 
of  the  day.  He  would  be  able  to  solve  many  problems  for 
you." 

"  What  sort  of  problems  ?  "  asked  Lipshitz,  in  an  astonished 
tone. 

Slyazkin  had  no  idea  what  sort  of  problems  the  Master 
would  be  able  to  solve  for  Lipshitz,  but  he  answered  at 
random  : 

"  The  problem  of  the  Jews,  for  example.  .  .  .  Forgive  me. 
— I  know  this  is  a  very  delicate  subject,  which  one  is  expected 
to  shun  or  else  to  say  what  one  does  not  feel  about  it.  But  I 
can  read  in  your  eyes  your  grief  for  the  Jewish  nation — the 
nation  from  which  we  get  our  first  moral  code,  which  first  pro- 
claimed the  living  God.  There  will  come  a  time,"  he  went 
on,  drawing  himself  up  with  a  prophetic  expression,  "  when 
mankind  will  bow  down  to  the  earth  before  that  nation." 

Lipshitz  listened  in  some  perplexity  to  his  host's  emotional 
words. 

"  You  must  give  this  people  their  freedom.  You  must  relax 
your  hold  on  them ! "  said  Slyazkin,  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
convince  his  interlocutor.  "  Don't  tread  them  underfoot." 
He  suddenly  broke  off,  and  said,  with  a  confidential  nod  : 
"  Excuse  me,  but  you  have  been  baptized,  of  course  ?  " 

Lipshitz  burst  out  laughing  at  the  "  of  course." 

"  No  ;  I  am  a  Jew,  and  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  change  my 
religion." 

A  benevolent  smile  rippled  over  the  face  of  the  master  of  the 
house. 

"  Excellent !  Excellent !  "  he  cried.  "  And  well  said  !  I 
knew  that  that  was  how  you  would  answer.     I  tell  you  that 
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the  time  will  come  when  the  infidel  shall  perish.  The  sound 
of  the  trumpet  is  already  in  the  air.  When  it  is  heard, 
remember  my  words." 

Katerina  brought  in  the  tea  and  the  "  snack."  The  host, 
being  in  a  generous  frame  of  mind,  brought  out  a  bottle  of  red 
wine  from  the  cupboard. 

"  I  am  glad  you  thought  of  coming  to  see  me,"  he  said.  "  I 
have  listened  to  what  you  have  said  with  the  greatest  interest. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  memorable  evenings  of  my  life," 
he  concluded,  nodding  his  head  with  an  enigmatic  smile. 
Lipshitz  gradually  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the 
conversation.  His  emaciated  face  became  animated,  he  made 
spasmodic  gestures  which  had  no  connection  with  his  words,  and 
took  his  breath  in  gulps  like  a  fish.  Although  he  spoke  with 
frank  sincerity,  an  elusive  smile  played  around  his  mouth  and 
his  sorrowful,  almond-shaped  eyes  all  the  while,  as  if  he  were 
smiling  at  his  own  thoughts.  And  a  similar  faint  smile 
appeared  on  Slyazkin's  face.  He  nodded  his  head,  enthusi- 
astically interpolated  "  Ah  !  "  and  the  way  his  childlike  eyes 
kindled  showed  that  he  was  profoundly  affected ;  but  that 
shadow  of  a  secret  unborn  smile  was  always  present. 

Lipshitz  said : 

"  In  the  past,  all  life  was  attached  by  force  to  the  centre  of  its 
being.  Protoplasm  is  that  part  of  Matter  dependent  on  the 
will  of  the  Absolute.  The  flowers  and  trees  are  attached  to 
earth  without  power  of  volition  ;  but  the  animals  are  able  to 
move.  Man  has  adapted  the  will  of  the  Absolute  to  his  own 
will ;  his  outward  dependence  on  the  centre  of  his  being  which 
personifies  Matter  is  becoming  slighter  and  slighter.  Man- 
kind, artificially  broken  up  into  nations  and  kingdoms,  attaches 
itself  to  the  earth,  or  rather  to  certain  parts  of  it.  A  war  for 
one's  own  country  is  the  war  of  a  whole  nation.  But  do  you 
think  that  any  system  of  empire  is  a  final  stage  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  transitional,  like  the  transitional  form  of  life  exhibited 
in  a  tree  while  its  roots  are  running  into  the  earth  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  grunted  Slyazkin,  nodding  his  head  and  blinking 
his  eyes  impressively. 

"  The  Jews  have  already  lived  through  the  stage  of  empire. 
They  are  a  people  without  territory  ;  their  empire  lies  in  their 
own  souls,  in  their  ideas,  and  not  in  material  things.  It  is 
impossible  to  conquer,  destroy  or  take  them  into  captivity. 
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Fighting  with  them  is  like  raising  the  sword  against  the 
doctrines  of  Spinoza." 

"  Amazing  !  "    exclaimed  Slyazkin. 

"  One  may  conquer  Turks  or  Albanians,  but  how  can  one 
conquer  a  spirit  or  an  idea  ?  Those  toys  with  which  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  amuse  themselves  have  long  ago  fallen  into 
disuse  among  the  Jews.  They  have  grown  out  of  the  knicker- 
bockers which  the  organisers  of  empire  still  wear.  It  was  no 
chance  that  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  and  its  Temple  levelled 
with  the  ground.  That  event  was  one  of  the  inevitabilities  in 
the  history  and  growth  of  Jewry,  an  indispensable  landmark  in 
the  life  of  that  people." 

"  In  the  life  of  all  mankind,"  put  in  Slyazkin,  solemnly 
lifting  a  thin  finger  which  had  been  stained  with  ink  since 
yesterday. 

"  All  mankind  then,  if  you  like,"  agreed  the  guest,  and  that 
faint,  ironical  smile  crept  into  his  sad  eyes.  "  The  Jew  need 
not  weep  over  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  nor  cover  his  head 
with  ashes,  but  lift  it  up  proudly  and  look  straight  before  him. 
Of  course  it  was  a  calamity,  but  is  anything  ever  attained 
without  suffering  ?  Suffering  is  a  sign  of  growth,  a  breaking 
away  from  the  established  order.  All  such  breaking  away  is 
painful,  but  it  is  one  of  two  things  for  the  Jews — either  they 
must  suffer  and  be  the  chosen  people  or  accept  ignominious 
peace  and  death." 

"  Admirable  !  "  cried  the  host.  "  If  you  only  knew  what 
balm  your  words  have  brought  to  me  !  It  was  not  for  nothing 
that  I  waited  in  for  you  all  the  evening.  You  have  absolutely 
made  another  man  of  me.  I  repeat,  my  young  friend — I 
hope  you  will  allow  me  to  call  you  that— I  repeat  that  the 
time  will  come  when  humanity  will  bow  down  before  the  poor 
Hebrew  and  say  :  '  Forgive  us  !  Forgive  us  ! '  but " — here 
the  Professor  screwed  up  his  face,  wrinkled  his  aged  forehead, 
and  asked  cautiously — "  but  what  makes  you  conclude  that 
the  Jews  are  really  the  elect  people  ?  " 

Mark  Lipshitz  was  holding  a  glass  of  wine  to  his  lips,  and  saw 
the  face  of  his  host  distorted  by  the  concavity  of  the  glass. 
The  wide-open  mouth  resembled  that  of  a  monster,  the  eyes 
narrowed,  the  whole  face  had  the  aspect  of  a  repulsive  mask 
silently  convulsed  with  laughter  ;  he  felt  as  if  a  hideous  monster 
were  sitting  in  front  of  him  and  laughing  at  him. 
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"  The  Jews  are  the  chosen  people,"  he  answered,  "  because 
they  have  a  mission." 

What  mission  ?  "    inquired  his  host  quickly. 

"  What  mission  ?  "  said  the  guest  at  once.  "  A  unique  and 
dignified  mission — to  strengthen  the  spiritual  life,  to  free  it 
from  dependence  on  material  things,  to  abolish  all  divisions  or 
systems  which  may  hinder  the  free  existence  of  the  spirit." 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  Slyazkin.     "  That  is  positively  wonderful !  " 

"  The  most  terrible  and  stubborn  war  is  that  waged  against 
material  things.  The  Jew  holds  that  the  world  which  we  all 
feel,  hear  and  see  has  no  existence." 

"  It  has  no  existence,"  agreed  his  host. 

"  But  that  world  which  can  neither  be  seen  nor  heard  does 
exist." 

Slyazkin  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  held  out  both  his  arms, and 
said,  in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion  : 

"  Excuse  me,  but  I  really  must  kiss — you !  "  He  stood  up 
and  embraced  the  somewhat  bewildered  Lipshitz. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  conversation  we  have  had  to-day," 
he  continued.  "  One  thinks  of  many  things  when  one  cannot 
sleep,  but  I  am  lucky  indeed  to  have  met  a  man  who — 
who " 

Emotion  prevented  him  finishing  the  sentence,  and  he  fixed 
his  large,  glittering  eyes  upon  his  visitor.  That  shadow  of  a 
smile  which  never  left  his  face  imparted  to  it  an  expression  of 
stoicism. 

"  One  thinks  of  many  things  when  one  cannot  sleep.  But 
very  soon  now  a  new  day  will  dawn  for  me — another  life. 
Your  coming  is  like  the  sound  of  the  last  trump  :  '  Rise,  ye 
dead  ! '  "  He  was  standing  up,  and  very  pale.  "  And  we  shall 
all  rise  when  that  sounds,  every  one  of  us — even  Yarmui- 
shevski.  Yes  !  King  of  Heaven !  praised  be  Thy  Name,  we 
shall  all  rise  and  see  spread  before  us  our  torn  and  tangled  lives 
— like  a  bloody  deed  from  which  we  turn  away.  '  Hear,  0 
Israel ! '  "  he  cried,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  which  caused  his 
visitor  to  start  by  its  very  unexpectedness.  "  Schimar,  Israil, 
Adoinoi  eloheinu,  Adoinoiechod." 

Covering  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  he  rushed  from  the  room, 
stumbling  against  the  door  as  he  went. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Professor  reappeared,  carrying  a  towel, 
with  which  he  was  wiping  his  nose  and  eyes. 
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"  In  a  few  days,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  be  divorced  from  my  wife. 
That  is  practically  settled.  I  have  spent  the  whole  of  this  very 
day,  in  fact,  in  settling  the  details.  As  soon  as  it  is  carried 
through,  a  new  life  will  begin  for  me."  He  glanced  sideways  at 
Lipshitz.  "  It  is  almost  as  if  you  had  chosen  to  come  just  at 
this  time,  knowing  that  it  was  a  critical  moment  of  my  life. 
Unfortunately  I  have  left  the  religion  of  my  father" — 
Slyazkin  let  this  fall  lightly.  "  Officially  I  am  Orthodox,  but  my 
soul  and  spirit  are  full  of  vitality.  The  most  glorious  thing 
about  life  is  that  though  people  fall  they  may  raise  themselves 
up  again.  .  .  .  Yes  !  Blessed  be  God  !  "  he  cried.  "  My  soul 
is  alive  !  It  has  not  been  ruined  utterly  !  .  .  .  I  have  some- 
thing I  must  show  you." 

They  both  went  into  his  small  bedroom.  As  it  happened, 
this  Sunday  Katerina  had  lit  the  lamp  before  the  dusty  icon  in 
her  master's  room,  which  was  illuminated  by  a  red,  dreamy  glow. 
Lipshitz  glanced  quickly  at  his  host,  but  he  had  apparently 
noticed  nothing.  With  hasty  movements  he  was  rummaging 
in  his  wardrobe,  squatting  on  his  heels  and  dragging  out  old 
clothes,  bundles,  rags  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish  on  the  floor.  At 
length  he  rose  to  his  feet,  with  a  satisfied  and  excited  expression. 
By  the  soft  light  of  the  lamp  the  visitor  saw  that  Slyazkin  held 
in  his  hand  a  large  piece  of  yellowish  linen,  and  when  he  turned 
it  round  Lipshitz  saw  the  straight  black  stripes  of  the  Hebrew 
talith. 

"  My  father  prayed  in  this.  He  was  a  simple,  honourable 
Jew  .  .  .  and  if  he  had  known  .  .  .  if  he  had  felt  that  his  son 
would  ever  ...  his  son  ...  he  would  have  killed  me.  This 
is  a  sacred  treasure  !  " 

He  crushed  in  his  hand  the  old  piece  of  linen,  which  smelled 
somehow  of  the  East  and  shone  in  the  red  light  as  if  it  were 
sewn  with  silver. 

"  I  dare  not  wear  this  until  I  have  purified  myself,"  he  went 
on.  "  But  I  can  promise  you  that  I  shall  be  buried  in  our  old 
graveyard  in  my  native  town,  with  my  father,  and  this  holy 
shroud  shall  envelop  my  body."  He  carefully  folded  up  the 
"  talith  "  and  put  it  away.  "  I  have  some  other  things,"  he 
went  on  briskly,  "  all  ready  for  my  new  life.  I  am  waiting  for 
the  spring,  or,  at  the  latest,  the  next  autumn.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  go  to  Palestine  and  to  look  in,  on  my  way; 
on  the  Zionist  Conference." 
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Lipshitz  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  Zionist !    But " 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  Slyazkin. 

"  But  Zionism  is  a  step  backwards — a  return  to  that 
imperialism  which  the  Jews  have  outlived.  The  adult  has 
grown  out  of  the  toys,  with  which  he  played  in  his  childhood : 
armies,  territories,  languages " 

"  Languages  !  "  shrieked  Slyazkin,  as  if  he  had  been  stung. 
"  Languages  ?  I  refuse  to  give  up  one  word  of  that  sacred, 
wonderful  language  of  ours  !  I  will  not  part  with  a  single  one 
of  those  rude,  square  characters.  I  humbly  beg  to  differ  from 
you." 

"  Let  me  explain  !  Language,  at  its  highest,  is  but  a  means, 
a  temporary  depository  of  thought." 

"  Those  square  characters  in  which  were  written  the  most 
holy  books  of  humanity  !     Ah  !  " 

"  Since  the  Jews  have  left  their  country,  in  which  their  history 
was  accomplished,  their  language " 

"  If  only  my  poor  father  could  hear  this !     The  modern 

Jew "  began  Lipshitz,  in  growing  astonishment  at  this 

unexpected  opposition,  but  the  Professor  would  not  give  him 
time  to  finish. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  began,  in  a  harsh,  solemn  tone,  "  but  I 
don't  agree  with  a  single  word  of  all  you  have  so  cleverly 
poured  forth — not  a  single  word,  if  you'll  forgive  me  for 
saying  so  !  Besides,  I  can't  help  thinking  that  to  discuss  such 
a  subject  as  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  as  you've  been  discussing 
it,  is  a  sign  of  levity,  to  say  the  least  of  it." 

"  Why !  you  began  it  yourself ! "  cried  Lipshitz  in 
amazement. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  my  good  man !  All  I  said  was 
that  I  thought  about  a  lot  of  things  when  I  was  lying  awake. 
But  all  this  is  very  precious  to  me — too  precious  for  me 

to However,  I  am  glad  to  think  that  we  have  spent 

a  most  delightful  evening.    What  time  is  it  ?  " 

The  glamour  had  vanished,  the  enthusiasm  was  extinguished. 
The  faint  smile  which  had  hovered  about  their  lips  and  the 
corners  of  their  eyes  had  also  disappeared  ;  their  faces  were 
politely  cold.  It  was  tbe  skilfully  assumed  mask  of  the 
intelligent  human  creature. 

"  Come  as  often  as  you  like  !  "  cried  Slyazkin,  as  he  saw  his 
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visitor  to  the  door.  "  This  has  been  an  exceptionally  lucky 
day  for  me,  from  the  start  to  the  finish — except  for  a  certain 
trivial  circumstance.  .  .  .  What  is  your  opinion,  now  ?  .  .  . 
Do  you  think  his  end  is  near  ?  " 

"Whose  end?" 

"  Is  it  necessary  to  utter  the  name  of  our  greatest  living  con- 
temporary ?  It  is  enough  to  say  '  he.'  Pitiless  Death  is  shak- 
ing a  bony  finger  at  him  threateningly.  And  there'll  be  no 
.evading  him  this  time.  I  feel  as  sure  of  that  as  that  I  see 
you  now.  By  the  by " — he  remembered  something  and 
laughed  suddenly,  opening  his  mouth  and  shutting  his  eyes 
— "  by  the  by,  I  think  I  can  help  you.  ...  I  suppose  you 
didn't  know  that  my  wife  had  started  cooking  classes  ?  She 
keeps  a  sort  of  boarding-house.  We  live  apart,  you  know,  but 
we  maintain  the  most  friendly  relations.  She  is  my  guardian 
angel.  But,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  she  would  put  you  up 
very  cheaply.  I  will  give  you  a  letter  of  introduction  and  go 
and  see  her  myself  to-morrow." 

When  the  door  had  shut  with  a  bang,  each  of  them,  left  alone, 
thought  for  a  long  time  about  the  other,  with  derision,  con- 
demnation and  distrust,  and  contemplated  the  prospect  of 
another  meeting  with  a  feeling  of  irritation. 


XVI 

Neil  Soubbotine  separated  from  his  brother  and  went  to  live 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Jenia  was  settled  in  a  modest 
room  a  few  streets  away  from  him.  She  seemed  almost 
indifferent  to  what  might  happen  to  her,  as  if  all  she  had  ex- 
perienced hitherto  had  been  accidental  and  her  real  life  was 
about  to  begin  in  a  new  place.  It  made  no  difference  to  her 
now  what  frock  she  put  on,  whether  her  room  were  comfort- 
able, or  her  hair  done  properly.  She  had  given  thought  to 
these  matters  before  because  they  were  of  consequence  to  the 
people  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  She  was  never  bored, 
her  laughter  was  frequent,  and  in  a  week  she  seemed  to  have 
totally  forgotten  the  life  she  had  led  for  about  three  years. 
She  had  obtained  employment  at  a  milliner's  and  earned  ten 
times  less  than  she  had  earned  before,  but  she  was  quite  con- 
tented, always  in  high  spirits  and  ready  to  perform  with 
alacrity  all  that  was  required  of  her.  She  did  not  spend  the 
money  which  she  earned,  not  because  she  was  careful,  but 
because  she  went  nowhere,  wore  no  finery,  had  no  taste  for 
sweets,  and  only  very  rarely  asked,  like  a  slave  who  could 
not  believe  in  her  freedom  :  "  May  I  buy  some  gold-tipped 
cigarettes  ?     I  won't  if  you  don't  want  me  to." 

When  Neil  thought  about  their  peculiar  mode  of  life,  which 
had  reformed  Jenia,  and  had  united  them  in  the  bonds  of 
labour  and  truth,  he  was  puzzled  to  observe  how  easily  and 
imperceptibly  they  had  settled  down  to  this  new  form  of 
existence.  At  first  he  used  to  think  that  it  could  not  last,  and 
dreaded  that  happening  which  he  had  feared  in  the  autumn. 
But  the  days  passed  and  the  new  life  fell  into  grooves,  and 
there  were  no  indications  that  it  would  not  go  on  for  ever. 
The  sunless,  monotonous  winter  days  came  swiftly  upon  them, 
one  by  one,  out  of  the  gloom,  and  as  swiftly  passed. 

Jenia's  day  was  taken  up  by  her  work  at  the  milliner's,  while 
Neil  attended  the  University  or  studied  lithographed  copies  of 
the  professors'  lectures  at  home.  They  used  to  meet  at  a 
restaurant  for  dinner,  when  Jenia  would  tell  him  all  that  her 
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employer  had  said,  and  what  the  customers  had  said,  and  who 
their  friends  and  relations  were.  .  .  .  After  dinner  they  parted 
again  till  the  evening,  when  they  would  walk  together  along 
the  snowy  streets,  past  the  small  wooden  houses  and  cold, 
white  churches. 

"  What  will  be  the  end  of  this  %  "  he  thought.  He  realised 
that  Jenia  never  thought  of  asking  herself  such  a  question.  She 
lived  as  if  the  life  must  either  go  on  for  ever  or  else  be  ended 
suddenly  the  next  evening.  Thus — even-tempered,  vivacious, 
affectionate  to  a  certain  point — she  lived  her  life  in  close 
proximity  with  him,  irresponsible,  but  in  the  main  little 
dependent  on  him.  Those  few  days  when  jealousy,  a  sense  of 
having  treated  her  badly,  and  a  suddenly  awakened  youthful 
sensuality  had  carried  him  away,  had  passed  into  oblivion  and 
were  remembered  only  by  a  slight  sediment  of  hatred.  Their 
relations  now  took  the  form  of  a  warm  friendship  and  a  life 
lived  together  in  harmony.  To  all  appearance  these  young 
people,  whose  united  ages  did  not  amount  to  fifty,  might  have 
been  married  a  long  time,  and,  having  brought  up  several 
children,  were  now  living  together,  with  habit  and  mutual 
memories  as  a  bond.  They  would  walk  arm-in-arm  along  the 
darkened  streets,  past  the  low,  two-storied  houses.  ...  It 
was  a  long  time  since  she  had  worn  that  feathered  hat — 
she  had  ceased  to  paint  her  face  and  touch  up  her  eyebrows, 
and  had  grown  plainer  and  shorter.  The  magnificent  erection 
of  false  hair  and  curls  had  vanished,  and  her  head  was  so  small 
that  it  looked  like  the  head  of  a  little  invalid  girl.  There  was 
nothing  to  distinguish  her  from  any  pleasant-looking  workgirl 
now.  .  .  .  Neil  had  grown  a  beard,  which  somehow  gave  a 
Polish  look  to  his  face. 

"  The  winter  is  going,"  said  Neil.  "  As  soon  as  I  have  passed 
my  examination  we  will  go  into  the  country  somewhere  for  the 
summer." 

"  That  will  be  nice !  "  lisped  Jenia,  showing  her  irregular 
teeth  in  a  wide  smile.  "  It  will  do  me  good  to  breathe  the 
country  air." 

She  always  alluded  to  her  body  as  to  an  object  which  was 
necessary  to  him,  and  had  to  be  taken  care  of  for  that  reason. 
Neil  did  not  understand,  but  a  slight  feeling  of  contempt 
prompted  him  to  change  the  subject. 

11  Somewhere  in  the  south  would  do." 
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"  Yes.    Anywhere  you  like." 

"  The  great  thing  is  that  it  should  be  cheap.  Our  money  is 
coming  to  an  end." 

"  Money  ?  .  .  .  Yes,  of  course,  ..."  answered  Jenia 
absently. 

Her  tone  irritated  him.  With  that  extraordinary  lightness, 
common  to  all  women — chaste  or  unchaste — who  settled  down 
to  life  with  a  man,  she  had  cast  aside  all  anxiety  about  money, 
and  put  it  upon  his  shoulders.  She  never  even  reminded  him 
about  applying  to  Shtchetinine  now. 

"  Do  you  remember  speaking,  one  day,  of  your  wish  to  take 
a  flat  and  let  rooms  ?  "  began  Neil  coldly. 

"  That  would  be  very  nice,  of  course,"  replied  Jenia,  calmly 
and  deliberately.  "  You  would  live  with  me.  I  should  be 
housekeeper.  .  .  .  And  I  should  be  very  strict  too.  I  wouldn't 
have  any " 

She  pinched  him  slyly,  in  a  way  which  was  a  relic  of  the  past, 
and  winked  knowingly,  meaning  to  convey  that  in  her  flat  she 
would  tolerate  no  looseness  of  morals.  Neil  mechanically 
drew  away  his  arm  to  avoid  contact  with  her.  In  her  own 
eyes,  Jenia  was  most  proper  now.  She  condemned  prostitu- 
tion, and  refused  even  to  admit  the  necessity  of  it.  She  had 
not  a  good  word  for  such  girls  as  allowed  their  betrothed  to 
take  liberties  with  them  before  marriage,  and  was  strong  on 
the  distinction  between  a  child  born  of  lawful  wedlock  and  one 
born  out  of  wedlock.  Soubbotine  felt  that  she  attached  no 
importance  to  her  present  life  with  him,  that  she  did  not  value 
it,  and  that  its  difference  from  her  old  life  consisted  principally, 
for  her,  in  the  fact  that  she  was  more  peaceful  and  more  secure. 

"  So  you  want  me  to  marry  you? "  he  asked,  in  a  hostile  tone. 

She  blushed.  Soubbotine  could  see  that  by  the  yellow  light 
of  the  lamp. 

"  A  girl  I  know — Lida — she  married  a  shopkeeper  and  got 
on  very  well." 

"  So  that's  what  you'd  like  ?  *  < 

"  And  she  was  in  the  same  position  as  I  was.  .  .  ." 

Neil  realised  for  the  first  time  that  this  amiable  creature  had 
her  secret  desires.  She  bent  forward  to  kiss  him  on  the  lips,  but 
he  involuntarily  turned  away,  and  the  kiss  fell  on  his  cheek. 

"However,  it  shall  be  as  you  please,  my  dear,"  she  said 
hastily.    "  I  am  happy  so  long  as  I  have  you  with  me." 
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Ever  since  Jenia  had  abandoned  her  former  life,  her 
unnatural  almost  mysterious  hatred  for  hospitals  had  dis- 
appeared. With  it  had  departed  the  only  check  upon  her 
conduct,  which  had  imparted  to  her  a  sense  of  value  and  a 
similitude  of  reflection.  The  fear  of  the  hospital  was  to  her 
what  the  fear  of  his  avenging  gods  is  to  the  savage  ;  one  must 
live  in  such  a  manner  as  not  incur  their  anger.  Now  the  check 
was  removed  and  there  was  nothing  to  trouble  about.  She 
was  not  afraid  of  other  maladies — respectable  ones.  There 
was  no  need  to  conceal  them,  and  they  would  not  make  her 
repulsive  to  anyone.  Life  had  become  suddenly  easy,  without 
depths  and  without  terrors,  and,  in  a  measure,  secure. 

"  What  will  happen  later  on  ?  "  asked  Soubbotine,  with  a 
cruelty  almost  deliberate. 

"  Later  on  ?    Why,  we  shall  go  away  for  the  summer." 

"  And  after  that  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  You  are  my  husband,  you  see,"  returned 
Jenia,  with  an  insinuating  and  half -mocking  smile.  As  he  did 
not  reply,  she  remarked  briefly :  "  You  will  make  what 
arrangements  you  choose,  of  course." 

He  thought  that  Jenia  would  not  keep  to  him,  and  that  it 
would  take  very  little  to  make  her  return  to  her  former  life. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  this  was  what  she  meant  to  express  by  her 
tone  of  amiable  humility.  The  thought  that  he  might  throw 
her  over  sometimes  entered  his  head,  but  this  was  not  the 
result  of  indecision  or  regret  for  what  had  happened.  He 
thought  about  his  life  calmly  and  steadfastly.  The  painful 
trial  of  strength  which  he  had  experienced  in  the  autumn,  his 
rejected  love,  the  disturbance  of  mind  and  that  array  of  prob- 
lems which  he  had  had  to  face,  had  forced  him  to  exert  him- 
self and  discipline  his  will.  He  glanced  back  at  that  not  very 
remote  past,  like  a  traveller  who,  at  the  summit  of  a  hill,  looks 
back  on  the  path  by  which  he  has  come.  He  feels  the  fresh 
air  blowing  around  him,  he  breathes  calmly  and  deeply. 
Straight  before  him  stretches  a  plain,  and  with  a  firm  step  he 
continues  his  journey,  self-reliant  and  gazing  about  him  with 
serious  eyes.  Later  on  Neil  understood  that  life  does  not  con- 
sist of  rushes  and  sudden  changes,  but  that  a  man's  destiny  is 
accomplished  imperceptibly  by  interior  rather  than  by  exterior 
experiences.  He  looked  at  Jenia,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
her  tranquil,  cheerful  way  of  taking  life  was  a  sign  of  hidden 
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wisdom.  Her  absence  of  enthusiasm  and  outward  demon- 
strations of  happiness  no  longer  astonished  him.  "  If  she  had 
always  retained  a  pure  heart,"  he  thought,  "  this  new,  sheltered 
form  of  existence  will  not  appear  extraordinary  to  her  any 
more  than  a  healthy  person  notices  the  fresh  air  he  breathes." 
The  feeling  which  had  once  possessed  him  of  having  wronged 
her  seldom  attacked  him  now.  He  had  become  more  exact 
and  more  cautious  in  his  mode  of  thought ;  his  dreams  had 
disappeared,  material  things  had  lost  their  vagueness  for  him  ; 
an  apparently  accidental  event  in  his  life  had  swallowed  up  all 
his  once  elusive  thoughts.  His  capacity  for  taking  pleasure 
in  small  things  was  less,  while  his  capacity  for  feeling  grief  had 
become  greater.  Something  seemed  to  have  come  between 
the  earth  and  the  stars,  which  shone  in  the  dark  blue  cupola  of 
the  sky  on  frosty  nights.  Soubbotine  felt  that  he  had  grown 
much  older  in  three  months. 

He  lodged  in  a  small,  narrow  room  at  an  upholsterer's. 
When  he  engaged  this  room  he  had  noticed  a  commodious 
table  and  an  elegant  washstand,  which  reminded  him  of  the 
life  of  ease  which  he  had  quitted  ;  but  when  he  arrived  to  take 
possession  he  found  that  the  table  had  been  replaced  by  an 
inferior  one  and  that  a  bowl  and  a  pitcher  of  water  on  a 
wooden  slab  served  for  a  washstand.  At  first  he  had  been 
annoyed  about  the  matter,  but  later  on  he  was  grateful  to  the 
landlady.  It  was  better  that  he  should  have  nothing  to  re- 
mind him  of  his  former  luxurious  life.  He  used  to  be  awakened 
early  in  the  morning  by  tiresome  hammering.  This  was  the 
upholsterer,  Bekir  —  an  elderly  man  with  a  large  grey 
moustache  and  unshaven  chin — at  work  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall.  Very  often  the  lamps  had  to  be  lit  in  the  morning, 
and  each  time  this  occurred  Neil  remembered  that  day  when 
the  fog  had  hung  over  the  town  and  Sergei  had  spoken  so 
mysteriously  of  life.  It  seemed  years  since  then.  Neil  was 
afraid  of  memories  of  the  past,  and  had  asked  Sergei  not  to 
write  to  him,  so  that  he  should  hear  nothing  about  Elena.  He 
had  an  idea  that  she  had  left  the  town.  He  sometimes  thought 
of  Mark  Lipshitz,  and  wished  he  could  see  once  again  his  calm, 
sad  eyes  and  that  thin,  always  hungry-looking  face ;  but  he 
never  met  him  now  that  he  lived  on  the  side  of  the  town 
among  the  small  upholsterers,  mechanics  and  half-idle  work- 
men.   He  often  called  to  mind  his  old  ideas  about  physical 
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labour,  and  they  filled  his  soul  with  dismay,  for  he  saw  that 
manual  labour  alone  does  not  bring  happiness.  He  worked 
his  brain  hard  and  studied  from  morning  till  night,  but, 
memories  of  what  he  was  trying  to  forget  intruded  themselves 
into  his  thoughts  about  his  work.  In  imagination  he  could 
see  that  autumn  garden,  with  its  graceful  tall  trees,  whose 
trunks  looked  like  the  hide  of  an  elephant ;  he  could  see 
Elena's  grave  face,  with  its  black,  widely  set  eyes.  .  .  .  Her 
hands  were  thrust  into  the  pockets  of  her  blue  coat,  and — 
the  pockets  being  high  up — her  elbows  stuck  out  at  sharp 
angles  behind.  He  saw  her  room — the  windows,  the  table 
— the  green  carpet.  .  .  . 

At  such  moments  it  seemed  to  him  that  all  his  efforts  to 
discipline  himself,  all  that  he  had  passed  through  since, 
vanished  like  smoke.  "  Work  !  "  he  said  to  himself.  "  That's 
the  thing  !    Manual  work  !  " 

He  straightway  began  to  help  the  upholsterer.  He  found 
it  pleasant  to  bustle  about  with  springs  and  tapestry,  hemp 
and  glue,  to  take  tiny  nails  from  a  tin  box  and  skilfully  strike 
their  shining  heads  with  a  diminutive  hammer.  Christian 
Bekir  gradually  gave  up  all  his  regular  work  to  his  lodger,  and 
used  to  go  out  and  drink  beer  while  Neil  toiled.  The  latter 
was  delighted  when  he  had  managed  to  finish  a  spring  mattress 
without  the  aid  of  Bekir,  who  was  loud  in  his  praises.  But  his 
wife,  a  stout,  comely  woman  with  dimpled  cheeks,  observed 
in  the  evening  that,  for  her  part,  she  thought  their  lodger  a 
great  fool.  The  whole  Bekir  family  regarded  Soubbotine,  in 
fact,  merely  as  a  new  source  of  income,  the  like  of  which  they 
had  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  come  across  before.  They 
obtained  money  from  him  on  all  kinds  of  pretexts — for 
candles,  extra  cups  of  tea,  a  drop  of  ink.  The  entire  family 
was  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  never  again  would  such  a 
lodger  be  met  with,  and  that  as  he  could  only  be  expected  to 
last  for  a  few  months,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  put  oneself 
out  about  him,  so  they  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  show  him 
even  the  commonest  courtesies  of  life.  The  fact  that  he  helped 
Christian  with  his  work  did  not  make  any  difference.  And 
only  once — on  the  birthday  of  the  landlord's  youngest 
daughter — a  cup  of  hot  broth  and  a  piece  of  pie  were 
brought  to  him  and  not  set  down  in  the  bill. 

The   days   lengthened,   the   frosts  became   more   severe. 
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Enormous  heaps  of  snow  lay  on  either  side  of  the  wooden 
pavement.  As  he  walked  along  the  well-kept,  foot-worn  path 
Neil  felt  as  if  his  life  had  become  very  narrow,  as  if  Spring 
would  never  come,  and  as  if  his  existence  were  at  a  standstill. 
He  was  forgotten  alike  by  humanity  and  Nature.  One  day 
he  noticed  that  he  had  nothing  to  talk  about  to  Jenia,  and 
that,  without  having  realised  it,  he  avoided  being  alone  with 
her.  If  they  were  in  her  room  he  would  propose  a  walk  ;  if 
they  were  out  walking  he  would  hurry  her  back  to  her  room. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  with  the  different  environment  a  change 
had  come  into  their  relations,  and  that  the  whole  affair  had 
assumed  a  new  aspect,  and  the  discovery  terrified  him.  He 
furtively  observed  Jenia,  and  was  convinced  that  she  had 
noticed  no  difference.  But,  for  some  reason,  this  irritated 
him,  and  a  quarrel  about  some  trifling  matter  arose  between 
them,  in  which  he  was  in  the  wrong,  but  Jenia  cried  and  kissed 
his  hand. 

"  This  is  ruining  me,"  said  Neil  to  himself.  "  Either  she 
or  I " 

Despair  seized  him.  That  evening  he  wrote  certain  letters, 
but  he  did  not  post  them.  There  were  others  of  the  same  kind 
hidden  in  his  box.  But  in  the  morning  he  was  ashamed  of  his 
despair. 

Christmas  had  passed ;  Spring  was  approaching.  The  days 
succeeded  each  other  monotonously,  until  an  unexpected 
event  interrupted  this  life. 


XVII 

Mikhail  Josephovich  Slyazkin  was  praying.  He  wore  a 
long  black  frock  coat,  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  for 
someone  else,  and  an  old-fashioned  tall  hat,  which  was  shaggy 
from  neglect.  All  around  him,  in  the  lofty,  somewhat  gloomy 
synagogue,  could  be  seen  stern,  grave,  elderly  people  like  him- 
self, also  engaged  in  prayer.  He  hardly  sat  down  at  all  during 
the  time  of  the  morning  service,  and  as  he  heard  the  words 
of  the  ancient  language,  to  which  his  ears  had  become 
nnaccustomed,  his  eyes  were  frequently  dimmed  by  tears.  He 
remembered  his  father,  the  little  town,  and  the  sentiments 
which  had  been  his  in  those  days  of  his  youth.  He  read  all  the 
prayers  appointed  for  the  Sabbath,  but  in  addition  to  the 
prayers  said  in  common,  he  turned  towards  the  invisible  God 
and  offered  his  whole  being  to  Him. 

"  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  Thou  knowest  my 
heart,  and  Thou  seest  me  clearly,  whilst  I  can  only  conjecture 
about  Thee.  Anguish  and  grief  overwhelm  me.  I  cannot 
remember  a  minute  when  my  soul  has  breathed  freely.  My 
fate  was  foretold  before  my  birth — a  dark  fate  watched 
over  me.  I  turned  away  from  the  God  of  my  fathers,  but  it 
was  only  that  I  might  love  Thee  better  in  the  end.  I  left 
Thee  as  the  bridegroom  leaves  his  bride — that  in  affliction  I 
might  prove  my  heart.  Not  to  the  God  of  priests  and  hypo- 
crites did  I  turn,  but  to  the  God  of  the  afflicted  and  suffering. 
I  have  sinned  in  Thy  sight,  Father  of  our  first  mother,  Rachel. 
I  did  not  know  that  Thou  wert  Thyself  the  God  of  Terror. 
Forgive  me,  Lord,  King  of  Israel." 

He  wiped  his  red  eyes  with  the  handkerchief  which  Katerina 
had  just  had  time  to  give  him  at  the  last  minute. 

"  Hear  us !  .  .  .  Look  down  from  Thy  throne !  "  sang  the 
voice  of  the  cantor,  and  the  choir  took  up  the  chant  in  a 
harmonious  and  dignified  chant. 

Slyazkin  went  on  whispering  in  Russian. 

"  I  walked  in  Thy  Garden,  by  the  thorniest  path.  .  .  .  With 
bare  feet  I  went,  torn  and  bleeding.    But  I  have  always  been 
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in   Thy   Garden — I   have  felt  Thy  breath  and  heard  Thy 
voice.  .  .  .  Lord  God  !   Ruler  of  the  universe  !  " 

"  Amen  !  "  sang  the  choir,  and  their  long-drawn-out  voices 
echoed  under  the  twilit  vault. 

"  Amen,"  repeated  Slyazkin,  in  a  trembling  voice.  He 
went  on  in  the  words  of  the  ancient  language  :  "  '  We  pray  to 
Thee  in  the  tabernacle  of  Thy  glory.' 

"  I  have  walked  in  the  outermost  paths  of  Thy  Garden,  to 
the  uttermost  boundaries,"  continued  the  Professor,  speaking 
to  Jehovah.  "  I  have  been  in  the  company  of  thieves,  false 
prophets  and  fornicators  ;  but  I  have  not  been  of  them.  .  .  . 
Past  the  aspen-tree  also  have  I  wended  my  way  ;  its  branches 
shook  in  a  fever  of  terror.  The  shadow  crept  round  the  tree, 
my  Lord  and  my  King  !  ...  I  see  it  all  just  as  it  used  to  be 
— the  sun  is  shining  and  the  little  town  where  my  father  lived, 
and  I  was  born,  is  bathed  in  a  warm  light.  ...  I  was  hardly 
seven  years  when  Thou  didst  search  my  soul.  I  see  myself 
going  past  the  piece  of  waste  ground  of  which  I  was  afraid,  and 
past  the  disused  well  overgrown  with  weeds — like  Thy 
beard,  Lord — I  see  myself  running ;  my  little  heart  was 
palpitating  like  a  fledgling  fallen  out  of  its  nest — when 
suddenly  I  heard  a  voice  saying :  '  Beware  !  '  There  was  no 
one  with  me,  but  a  voice  certainly  cried  out  to  me :  '  Beware, 
lest  thou  betray  thy  God.'  I  rushed  to  my  father.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  moment." 

Two  respectable,  elderly  Jews  praying  on  either  side  of 
Slyazkin  turned  and  looked  at  him,  but  he  did  not  notice  them. 

"  Thou  didst  caution  me  and  stretch  Thy  hand  out  over  me. 
But  my  soul  had  to  be  refined  in  the  furnace.  ...  I  said  to 
myself :  '  My  hour  will  come  !  My  hour  will  come  ! '  In 
the  depths  of  my  misery  I  awaited  the  rays  of  the  sun — I 
turned  away  from  Thee  in  order  to  find  Thee.  Thy  emerald 
gates  are  thronged  with  a  multitude  of  just  men,  unregenerate 
souls,  and  those  who  have  died  before  they  knew  the  abyss  of 
sin  or  the  horrors  of  life.  Hear  me,  0,  Lord  !  my  hour  of  trial 
is  come." 

"Blessed  be  His  name !  "  sang  the  choir,  solemnly  and  slowly. 

"  I  stand  before  Thee,  0  Lord,  alone  and  naked.  In  all 
these  years  I  have  not  made  a  single  friend,  male  or  female,  who 
would  intercede  for  me  at  the  grave.  As  for  myself,  I  have 
sinned  too  greatly  that  Thou  shouldst  listen  to  me.    I  have 
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made  myself  accursed.  Thou  art  the  God  of  the  just  and  of 
those  who  have  not  committed  sin — that  is  what  I  thought. 
But  then  I  thought  .  .  .  He  sees  me  in  the  darkness  of  my 
misery  and  asks,  '  Who  is  that  there  all  alone  and  cut  off  from 
Me  ?  '  The  more  I  afflict  that  soul,  my  bride,  the  more  clearly 
will  it  see  the  love  for  it  which  consumes  me.  .  .  . 

"  My  hour  of  redemption  is  nigh !  Send  Thou  Thy  ladder  of 
light  and  truth  to  me  in  the  depths  of  my  shame  and  degrada- 
tion. '  Beware  ! '  Thou  didst  cry  forty  years  ago.  And  now 
I  stand  before  Thee  once  again.  I  have  returned  to  Thy 
temple,  guilty  of  having  belittled  Thy  truth.  I  fear  Thine 
anger,  0  Jehovah.  But  I  fear  Thy  silence  more.  Keep  not 
silence,  0  Jehovah!  Let  me  hear  Thy  voice,  as  I  heard  it 
before.  Take  all  that  I  have  ...  I  have  so  little  .  .  .  strike 
me  with  blindness  and  torment  me  .  .  .  only  leave  me  the 
gift  of  speech  and  my  reason,  that  I  may  talk  of  Thee  and 
think  of  Thee.  Let  Thy  light  penetrate  the  dark  depths  of 
my  pit,  Lord  of  the  world !  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob." 

"  Amen ! "  the  choir  sang  again  resoundingly,  and  the 
Sabbath  service  was  over.  Slyazkin  put  his  Prayer  Book 
away  and  went  on  tiptoe  to  the  porch.  His  heart  was  purified 
by  prayer  and  tears.  It  was  many  years  since  he  had  experi- 
enced such  a  feeling  of  tranquillity  and  holy  sorrow,  or  had  been 
blessed  by  such  a  sense  of  being  complete  and  single-minded. 
He  took  no  notice  of  those  around  him,  nor  even  thought 
of  them,  yet — strangely  enough — now  that  he  was  aloof 
from  them,  withdrawn  into  the  secret  recesses  of  his  soul — 
he  felt  himself  more  in  sympathy  with  his  fellow- creatures 
than  he  ever  had  felt  before.  It  had  been  his  habit  to  regard 
them  as  unintelligible  beings,  whose  actions  one  could  not  dis- 
cuss except  in  books.  But  now  he  seemed  to  understand  their 
thoughts,  to  share  their  griefs,  and  all  that  flowed  from  them 
interested  him,  however  coarse  or  mean. 

"  How  have  I  treated  them  ?  How  have  I  treated  them  ?  " 
he  groaned  inwardly,  remembering  how  he  had  spoken  against 
people,  not  once,  but  several  times  a  day,  how  recklessly  he 
had  lied  about  them,  and  betrayed  their  weaknesses  to  each 
other.    He  felt  ashamed  of  himself. 

"  Good  Sabbath  !  "  he  said  to  an  elderly  Hebrew  who, 
accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  was  coming  out  of  the  synagogue. 
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He  had  never  seen  the  man  before,  but  the  Jew  did  not  appear 
surprised,  and  held  out  his  hand,  saying  : 

"  Good  Sabbath." 

Slyazkin  seized  his  hand  and  held  it,  and  stood  staring, 
struck  dumb  by  emotion,  his  head  trembling  like  the  head  of 
an  old  man.    At  length  he  managed  to  utter  : 

"  Our  cantor  sings  wonderfully  !  " 

The  Jew  agreed  and,  nodding  in  a  friendly  manner,  moved 
on.  Slyazkin,  left  alone,  continued  his  morning  walk  along 
the  street  of  the  great  town.  He  walked  with  his  loose  shuba 
unbuttoned,  his  black  cane  trailing  behind  him.  He  could  see, 
shining  in  the  distance,  the  new  life  which  he  was  to  spend  with 
his  brother-men.  He  had  turned  towards  them  and  taken 
them  to  his  heart.  Several  people  glanced  curiously  at  the 
odd-looking  gentleman.  Suddenly  he  saw  a  girl  in  a  blue  coat 
and  a  sailor  hat  coming  towards  him.  She  was  stooping,  and 
her  eyes  were  set  wide  apart.  Slyazkin,  regretting  that  he  did 
not  know  her,  said  to  himself:  "What  a  wonderful  face!" 
when,  to  his  surprise,  the  girl  halted,  held  out  her  hand,  and 
said : 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mikhail  Josephovich  ?  My  name  is 
Elena  Koluimov." 

"  Why,  of  course  !  "  he  cried  joyfully.  They  walked  on 
together.  "  I  was  just  looking  at  you,  and  thinking :  '  That 
girl  will  have  trouble.'  " 

Elena  made  no  reply  beyond  a  sad  smile — which  seemed 
to  express  self-pity. 

"  It  will  be  very  hard  for  you  to  decide  your  vocation — 
hard  for  you  to  escape  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  the 
world.     You  will  find  it  very  hard,  my  dear  young  lady  !  " 

He  spoke  with  such  conviction  that  it  seemed  he  must  be 
able  to  see  what  was  visible  to  no  one  else. 

"  You  will  have  to  be  very  watchful  and  learn  to  subject 
yourself  to  others.  How  is  it  possible  for  you  to  say  to  your- 
self :  '  This  is  the  path  I  must  follow '  ?  How  can  you  be  sure 
that  you  are  not  making  a  mistake  ?  You  have  a  great  work 
to  do,  young  lady.    I  can  see  that." 

Elena  continued  to  gaze  straight  ahead ;  her  elbows  were 
pressed  close  to  her  body  and  stuck  out  behind  in  sharp  angles. 

"  You  have  renounced  allegiance  to  the  world ;  you  have 
turned  your  back  on  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.    You  will 
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have  many  ups  and  downs.  You  are  taking  a  short  cut  to 
perfection,  instead  of  toiling  along  the  rough  roads  which 
others  have  to  take,  with  the  wounds  of  their  souls  exposed  to 
their  fellows." 

Elena  turned  and  looked  at  him  so  searchingly  and  power- 
fully that  he  was  dazzled  by  the  sudden  revelation  of  her 
beauty. 

"  Tell  me  some  more  about  myself,"  she  said. 

He  knew  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  woman  of  unusual 
vigour,  both  as  regards  her  interior  life  and  her  natural  in- 
stincts. It  was  as  if  he  could  read  her  heart.  He  went  on 
firmly : 

"  Yes,  I  will  tell  you  some  more !  .  .  .  You  love  luxuries 
and  you  love  life — this  gross  and  petty  life  of  ours — 
more  than  I  do.  But  I  warn  you  to  keep  out  of  it ;  it  is  too 
soft  for  you.  Go  as  far  as  the  threshold,  if  you  like,  but  when 
you  have  gone  so  far,  turn  back,  deny  yourself,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  refusal  of  its  pleasures  gives  you  more  enjoyment 
than  participation  in  them.  I  do  not  see  you  with  grey  hair. 
I  think  that  you  will  die  before  me — and — forgive  me — 
your  death  will  be  a  mysterious  one." 

Elena  heard  him  with  a  pale  and  miserable  face. 

"  I  do  not  see  you  with  a  man  at  your  side  either.  Your 
virginity  is  an  essential  part  of  your  existence.  The  man  who 
touches  you  will  die." 

"  It  is  better  that  /  should  die,"  said  Elena. 

"  And  that  applies  not  only  to  the  man  who  is  dead  to  all 
sense  of  respect  for  women,  but  also  to  the  man  who  interprets 
the  will  of  God  for  his  own  ends." 

"  You  mean ?  "  she  began  in  astonishment. 

"Your  vocation  is  not  visible  to  everyone,"  continued 
Slyazkin.  "  You  come  in  and  out  amongst  us  as  if  you  are 
afraid  of  soiling  your  white  attire.  Your  pride  is  not  of  the 
devil,  but  it  comes  from  the  purity  of  your  soul.  All  the  same, 
you  can't  travel  far  on  a  short  road,  because  it  ends  too  soon. 
Do  you  realise  that  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  However,  you  will  save  yourself,  but  not  others.  That  is 
your  vocation.  There  is  no  place  for  you  amongst  us,  my  dear 
young  lady  !    Go  away  from  us  !    Go  away  from  us  !  " 

Slyazkin  struck  his  cane  on  the  pavement  and  shook  his  head 
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vigorously.  He  had  the  appearance  of  a  harmless  lunatic, 
gazing  at  something  which  no  one  else  could  see,  without 
gesticulation  or  cries. 

"  I  shall  not  tell  you  where  I  have  been  just  now,  or  what  I 
have  been  doing,"  he  continued,  in  the  brooding  tones  of  the 
prophet,  "  but  wherever  it  was  it  was  there  I  read  your  future. 
He  who  can  read  his  own  destiny  can  read  that  of  others  also. 
I  have  died  to  myself,  in  order  that  I  may  rise  again." 

"  May  I  come  and  see  you,  Mikhail  Josephovich  ?  "  asked 
the  girl  pleadingly. 

His  face  was  suddenly  distorted,  as  if  by  a  spasm  of  pain. 
He  seemed  to  be  struggling  with  himself. 

"  No  !  ...  I  am  sorry — but  I  must  say  no  !  It  would 
be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  you,  Elena — to  talk 
to  you — but  you  see  me  at  a  moment — a  moment  of 
humiliation — when  my  better  self  prevails.  I  am  afraid  you 
will  not  forgive  me  for  what  I  am  going  to  say — but  you 
cannot  do  such  things  and  retain  your  white  robe — the 
robe  of  a  celestial  virgin.  We  others — we  are  sinners, 
wandering  on  the  long  road,  and  trying  to  get  rid  of  our  sores 
by  licking  them  with  our  tongues.  You  do  not  understand  ! 
We  are  sinners  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  Leave  us  alone,  I  tell 
you  !    What  are  we  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  shall  come  anyhow,"  said  the  girl,  with  her  sad  smile. 

Slyazkin's  face  assumed  an  expression  of  hostility ;  his 
mouth  was  drawn  on  one  side  in  his  effort  to  restrain  his  anger, 
but  he  answered,  with  an  attempt  at  banter  : 

"  You  can't  travel  by  two  paths  at  the  same  time,  my  dear 
young  lady.  You  can't  afford  to  give  way  to  curiosity. 
'  Hullo  ! '  people  will  say,  '  so  that's  the  way  you're  going,  is 
it  ?'  ...  I  don't  say  that  your  white  robe  is  purer  than  my 
blood-stained  rags,"  he  continued,  growing  more  irritated 
every  minute,  "  but  you  are  going  by  a  short  cut,  while  I  am 
travelling  by  a  round-about  way  in  the  darkness.  We  shall 
see  who  arrives  at  their  destination  first !  I  am  only  waiting 
for  a  sign.  .  .  .  We  shall  see !  " 

He  looked  like  an  enraged  prophet  on  meeting  another 
prophet  whose  predictions  are  opposed  to  his. 

Elena  answered  quietly  : 

"  Very  well ;  then  we  won't  meet  again,"  and  shook  hands 
with  him  and  left  him. 
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Accustomed  to  regard  humanity  with  an  indulgent  eye,  and 
living,  as  he  did,  in  a  state  of  perpetual  artificial  ecstasy,  it 
was  very  seldom  that  Slyazkin  flew  into  a  rage,  but  a  veritable 
storm  of  anger  shook  him  now.  It  expressed  itself  in  certain 
ancient  words  of  wrath  which  he  remembered  having  seen 
written  on  parchment  in  quadrilateral  characters.  He  was 
conscious  of  a  new-born  sympathy  with  Yarmuishevski,  and 
a  disposition,  after  many  years  of  doubt,  to  believe  in  him.  He 
continued  his  way  up  the  noisy  street,  heedless  of  the  sledges 
and  carriages  which  whizzed  passed  him  and  the  shouts  of 
their  drivers.  Suddenly  he  found  himself  confronted  by  the 
noses  of  a  pair  of  horses,  which  were  panting  heavily  and 
seemed  to  regard  him  with  enmity.  The  Professor  darted 
forwards  and  then  turned  back ;  the  horses,  directed  by  some 
unseen  hand,  seemed  to  pursue  him.  He  could  feel  the  warmth 
of  their  laboured  breathing,  and  a  fit  of  trembling  seized  him. 

"  My  hour  has  come  !  "  he  cried  wildly,  and  fell  on  his  knees 
in  the  dirty  snow. 


XVIII 

After  that  night  of  agony  passed  at  the  house  of  the  actress, 
Shtchetinine  joined  a  hunting  party  got  up  by  his  friend,  the 
distinguished  official  to  whom  reference  has  been  made  before. 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  journey  the  hunting  party  passed 
through  a  region  in  which  all  the  objects  which  met  the  eye 
seemed  to  Shtchetinine's  unaccustomed  gaze  to  be  dwarfed. 
Above  them  was  the  white-flecked  sky  ;  around  them  lay  the 
fields,  lonely  roads,  and,  in  the  distance,  black  forests  and  crows 
flying  low  over  the  earth.  Every  plant  which  showed  itself 
above  the  earth  was  covered  with  the  snow,  which  held  every- 
thing in  its  close,  cold  embrace.  The  few  vestiges  of  that 
which  had  flourished  in  the  summer  looked  like  old  forsaken 
men,  decaying  by  slow  degrees  without  a  murmur.  .  .  . 

It  was  like  a  return  to  the  life  of  centuries  ago,  when  the  soul 
of  man  slumbered  amidst  the  primitive  desires  of  his  body, 
when  machines  were  unknown,  electricity  undiscovered  and 
dwellings  with  modern  improvements  not  thought  of ;  the 
black  telegraph  wires  whistling  overhead  seemed  incongruous. 

But  when  they  reached  the  prosperous  village,  which  was 
patronised  by  fashionable  folk,  and  were  met  by  its  obsequious 
inhabitants ;  when  they  put  on  their  warm,  scented  shubas 
and,  accompanied  by  sounds  of  barking  and  laughter  and 
shouts,  and  exclamations  in  Kussian  and  French,  they  went 
through  the  soft,  untrodden  snow  ;  when  they  saw  before  them 
a  vista  of  fir-trees  with  rounded  trunks,  varied  by  solitary 
willows,  and  when  the  soft  snowflakes  fell  inside  the  collars  of 
their  shubas  and  set  the  nerves  tingling  with  its  coldness — 
then  they  all  became  happy  and  comfortable  ;  they  all  be- 
lieved in  their  youth  and  in  the  success  which  awaited  them  in 
life,  and  no  doubt  they  all  knew  that  the  white-flecked  sky,  the 
bright,  cold  days,  the  frosty  nights,  the  wind  and  the  kindly, 
pure  white  snow  were  nothing  but  a  playful  deceit  practised  by 
Nature  to  amuse  young,  wealthy,  titled  huntsmen.  .  .  . 

At  night,  tired  out,  with  necks  and  limbs  aching  pleasantly; 
soothed  by  good  food  and  warmed  by  wine,  they  drove  in  five 
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troikas  to  the  monastery  of  Novoratsk — a  distance  of  thirty 
versts.  The  bells  tinkled  monotonously,  as  if  they  had  grown 
hoarse  from  exertion,  and  they  seemed  to  embody  in  their  song 
the  whole  of  the  poetry  of  Russia.  As  they  dashed  along  in  the 
night  the  stars,  scattered  over  the  heavens,  like  brilliant  frozen 
drops  of  ever-changing  hues,  recalled  memories  of  childhood 
and  half-forgotten  lines  of  Russian  poetry,  committed  to 
memory  in  the  past  and  now  revived  with  new  impressions, 
and  the  unreasoning  sadness  which  lives  at  the  heart  of  all  joy, 
however  great. 

The  warm  rooms  of  the  monastery,  which  smelled  of  rose- 
water,  the  intimacy  with  its  amiable  inmates,  their  leisurely 
talk  about  unfamiliar  subjects,  the  departure  from  one's  usual 
round  of  interests,  thoughts  of  remote  death,  the  slight  haze 
which  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  one's  brain  mingled  with 
and  gave  colour  to  the  feeling  that  one  was  participating  in  a 
delightful  life,  without  cares  of  any  sort,  which  would  never 
come  to  an  end. 

Shtchetinine  was  away  about  a  week  on  this  expedition,  and 
he  returned  home  tired,  dirty,  feeling  very  fit,  and  conscious 
only  of  one  desire — to  get  into  a  hot  bath  as  soon  as 
possible.  His  carriage  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  station. 
The  town  seemed  to  be  gloomier  and  on  a  lower  plane  than  he 
had  imagined  it  to  be  while  he  was  away  among  the  snows. 
A  torturing  heartache  for  the  woman  he  loved  and  joy  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  her  again  struggled  for  mastery  within  him. 
He  even  found  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  Vitali's  hard  eyes,  his 
obese,  lazy  movements,  and  in  inhaling  the  odour  which 
came  from  the  carriage,  because  it  all  reminded  him  of 
Nadejda. 

"  So  you've  come  back,  Barin  ?  "  said  Vitali,  without  raising 
his  cap,  and  as  he  let  the  reins  slip  between  the  second  and 
third  fingers  of  his  two  hands,  he  added :  "  Did  you  have  a 
good  time  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thank  you,"  replied  the  officer.  "  How  are  things  at 
home  ?  " 

He  wanted  to  ask  about  Nadejda  Semiryechenski,  but  he 
asked  instead : 

"HowisZorka?" 

"  All  right,"  said  Vitali,  and  guessing  his  master's  thoughts, 
he  half  turned  in  his  seat  and  added,  in  a  friendly  tone :  "  And 
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Nadejda  Mikhailovna  is  quite  well.  Everything  is  all  right 
there." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  asked  Shtchetinine,  laughing.  He 
did  not  resent  the  familiarity. 

"  She  has  been  playing  at  the  theatre  every  evening.  I  saw 
it  in  the  papers — every  day,  that  is,  except  Wednesday.  She 
was  too  tired  that  night,  and  had  to  rest." 

Yet  it  was  a  week  before  Shtchetinine  found  his  way  to  the 
actress's  house.  As  he  rang  the  bell  the  well-known  sound  sent 
a  stab  of  pain  through  his  heart,  and  he  could  feel  it  like 
a  smarting  wound  as  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  actress 
and  looked  into  her  great  eyes.  She  had  changed  her  style 
of  hairdressing  again  and  wore  her  hair  as  she  had  worn  it 
when  they  first  met,  but  now  it  seemed  to  add  beauty  to  her 
thin  face. 

There  was  a  difference  in  her  manner  to  him  too  ;  she  spoke 
to  him  as  if  he  were  a  schoolboy,  mockingly  and  off-handedly. 
He  did  not  know  that,  during  his  absence,  she  had  given  her- 
self to  the  leading  man  of  the  company  of  which  she  was  a 
member,  without  any  object  except  to  spite  someone,  and  now 
she  inwardly  derided  the  officer,  rejoicing  to  think  that  she  had 
placed  him  in  a  ridiculous  position.  This  sudden  affair  with 
the  actor  had  been  so  uninteresting  and  devoid  of  feeling  that 
neither  of  them  had  any  desire  to  renew  it.  The  very  thought 
of  it  made  the  actress  feel  sick  and  depressed.  Circumstances 
had  again  driven  her  upon  Shtchetinine. 

"  I  cannot  escape  from  him,"  she  said  to  herself.  "He  is 
like  a  leech." 

She  hated  him  still  more  than  before,  and  with  more  subtlety. 
From  this  time  she  ceased  to  dress  in  order  to  please  him,  and 
shamelessly  extorted  money  from  him.  She  would  hold  out 
the  palm  of  her  shapely  hand  and  say,  pretending  to  be  a  gipsy  : 
"  Give  me  five  hundred  roubles  and  I  will  tell  your  fortune." 

But  when  he  produced  the  money  she  would  look  away  and 
say  crossly  :     "  Put  it  on  the  table." 

One  Saturday  she  asked  him  to  come  to  the  theatre  where 
she  was  rehearsing  and  take  her  out  to  dinner  Shtchetinine 
did  not  care  for  the  theatre,  especially  in  the  day-time,  when 
all  the  actors,  the  manager  and  the  author  looked  like 
monstrosities.  He  stood  in  the  wings  while  the  rehearsal  was 
in  progress,  and  was  amazed  that  no  one  took  the  trouble  to 
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?lay  his  or  her  best.  Where  they  were  to  stand,  when  they 
vrere  to  sit,  the  exact  spot  on  which  they  were  to  fall — 
these  were  the  important  things,  and  they  contented  them- 
selves with  mumbling  unintelligible  words  in  unnatural  voices. 
He  was  also  interested  in  the  prompter,  who  was  seated,  in  full 
view  of  everyone,  at  a  small  table,  with  the  manager  and  the 
author. 

The  rehearsal  finished,  Nadejda  had  a  long  conversation 
with  the  manager  on  subjects  not  even  remotely  connected 
with  the  performance,  and  certainly  not  at  all  with  Art.  At 
last  she  took  her  seat  in  the  carriage,  somehow  redolent  of 
those  passionate  words  which  had  been  addressed  to  her  at  the 
will  of  the  author.  .  .  .  Shtchetinine,  wishing  to  attract  her 
attention,  took  her  hand  stealthily  and  pressed  it. 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  tone  of  surprised 
annoyance.  "  What  idea  have  you  got  into  your  head  now,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  Thou  hast  not  said  a  single  word  to  me  yet,"  he  complained. 

"  How  many  times  have  I  told  you  not  to  call  me  '  thou  '  in 
company  ?  " 

"  But  where  is  the  company  now  ?  " 

"  Besides,  I  don't  like  my  hand  clawed.  What's  the  idea  of 
this  Vania  and  Masha  business  ?  " 

Vitali,  hearing  that  a  quarrel  was  in  progress,  drove  at  full 
speed,  thinking  that  his  master  would  like  to  get  home  as 
quickly  as  possible.  He  cursed  and  swore  at  the  gaping  foot 
passengers,  who  got  in  his  way,  as  if  they  were  slaves  and  he 
their  slave-driver. 

The  actress  felt  that  she  was  undeservedly  unhappy.  She 
wondered  which  of  the  caprices  she  had  a  mind  to  indulge  in 
would  hurt  him  most.  Suddenly  the  carriage  swerved  sharply 
to  the  right,  and  then  as  sharply  to  the  left.  Shaken  and 
terrified,  the  actress  clung  to  the  officer's  muscular  arm.  A 
cry  rang  out  from  beneath  the  carriage.  It  sounded  like  a 
loud  and  solemn  lamentation.  The  carriage  rocked  twice 
from  side  to  side,  and  then  went  forward  swiftly. 

"  Stop !  .  .  .  Pull  up  !  "  Angry  cries  were  heard,  dying 
away  in  the  distance.  Shtchetinine  turned  and  looked  behind 
at  the  small  figures  running  about  in  the  distance,  and  at  the 
rapidly  increasing  crowd,  which  looked  like  a  creeping  black 
stain  in  the  middle  of  the  road.    A  little  policeman  was 
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running  after  the  carriage,  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty  yard?; 
blowing  his  whistle  fiercely.  They  turned  up  a  side  street, 
where  it  was  quiet  and  deserted.  Nadejda,  with  her  pale  face 
and  closed  eyes,  looked  as  if  she  had  fainted.  The  officer  bent 
over  her. 

"  Have  they  gone  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  whisper  which  was 
hardly  audible.     "  Make  haste  home.    I  feel  very  ill.  ..." 

"  Home ! — you  ab-om-in-ation  !  "  said  the  officer,  through 
his  clenched  teeth,  to  Vitali,  who  had  sat  stolidly  on  his  box 
all  the  time,  not  glancing  behind  him  once.  Shtchetinine 
was  seized  by  an  extraordinary  feeling  of  disquietude,  a 
presentiment.  The  actress's  pale  face,  with  its  waxen  eye- 
lids and  black  curved  lashes,  seemed  to  be  speaking  to  him. 
Her  voice  was  different  too.  It  was  not  the  voice  of  the 
Nadejda  he  had  known,  and  she  uttered  tender,  intimate  words, 
such  as  she  had  never  spoken  to  him  before.  The  carriage 
flew  along,  skimming  the  corners,  and  there  was  something 
guilty  and  furtive  in  its  wild  career  up  the  streets. 

"  My  dearest,"  he  whispered  to  her,  through  his  half- closed 
lips. 

"  Yes  ?  "  she  answered,  and  though  her  face  was  unsmiling, 
her  heart  was  laughing  for  sheer  tenderness,  fear  and  love. 

Shtchetinine  saw  nothing  of  the  houses  or  the  streets  they 
passed,  and  he  was  surprised  when  the  carriage  stopped.  He 
almost  carried  the  actress  into  the  house,  holding  her  as  if  she 
were  a  princess  whom  he  had  to  protect. 

"  Blood !  .  .  ."  said  the  actress,  shuddering,  and  with  her 
eyes  she  indicated  the  lacquered  spokes  of  the  wheel,  all 
spattered  with  fresh  blood.  The  officer  looked  and  his  nostrils 
dilated.  He  made  a  hardly  perceptible  sign  to  Vitali,  who, 
without  appearing  to  notice  it,  touched  his  horses  with  the 
whip  and  drove  off. 

A  scared  maid  hurried  to  answer  the  sharp  ring  of  the  bell. 

"  I  am  not  at  home  to  anyone.  .  .  .  That's  all.  .  .  .  You 
need  not  wait,"  said  the  actress. 

There  was  a  deep  note  in  her  voice  ;  it  sounded  bold  ;  her 
cheeks  were  red.  She  stretched  out  her  arms  to  the  officer — 
with  a  sharp  cry  he  rushed  towards  her  and  seized  her  in  his 
arms.  .  .  . 

He  held  her  face  close  to  his  and  repeatedly  kissed  her  hair, 
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and  passed  his  fingers  through  it,  feeling  the  shape  of  the  skull 
as  if  he  were  handling  a  precious  object  which  he  now  saw  for 
the  first  time. 

"You  have  a  low  forehead,"  he  said,  "but  a  clever  one. 
This  bump  denotes  intelligence  and  a  taste  for  mathematics. 
When  I  was  at  the  Korpus  x  I  studied  phrenology  as  a  hobby. 
What  exquisite  teeth  !  " 

"  Be  quiet !  "  she  laughed.     "  Stupid  !  " 

11  Your  eyebrows  are  quite  like  a  child's  eyebrows.  My 
eldest  sister's  young  daughter  has  them  too.  One  can  count 
the  hairs.  You  touch  them  up  a  little,  do  you  not  ?  No  ? 
Only  for  the  theatre  ?  But  your  greatest  beauty  lies  in  your 
eyes.    I  am  very  happy,  Nadia." 

"Dearest.  .  .  .  Dearest.  ...  No  one  has  ever  loved  me 
like  you  love  me  !  " 

"  How  fine  and  delicate  you  are  !  What  a  wonderful  skin  ! 
It  reminds  me  of  a  lizard's." 

"  I  have  a  coarse  nature,  dear.  I  am  not  afraid  to  let 
you  know  the  truth.  And  I  swear  like  a  trooper  some- 
times." 

"You  are  absolutely  fearless.  .  .  .  You  have  excellent 
taste.  ...  I  love  your  hair,  though  it  is  not  long." 

"  I  can  be  brutally  frank  with  you.  .  .  ." 

"  I  never  knew  that  a  woman's  body  could  be  so  beautiful ! 
I  have  never  loved  anyone  before  you.  .  .  ." 

"  That  will  do  !    Let's  talk  of  something  else.  .  .  ." 

"  From  the  very  first  I  was  impressed  by  your  appearance  of 
strength,"  said  the  actress. 

"  There  is  something  in  the  way  you  move  —  you  seem 
so  full  of  self-confidence.  .  .  .  Dearest !  " 

"  I  have  made  you  unhappy  !    Forgive  me  !  " 

"When  the  horses  began  to  plunge  to-day  I  knew — that 
it  would  come  to  this.  ..." 

"  I  remember  the  moment " 

"  I  have  loved  you  all  the  time,  my  boy  !  Light  of  my  life  ! 
My  husband  !  I  resented  your  behaviour  naturally,  for  there 
can  be  no  real  love  without  the  body." 

"  You  are  the  most  beautiful  creature  !  .  .  ." 

"  Are  you  pleased  with  me  ?    I  am  so  glad  !  " 
1  Corpus =Officers'  Training  Corps. 
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1 '  I  feel  like  a  different  man.  I  never  dreamed  it  was  possible 
to  be  so  happy.  .  .  .  After  all,  I  think  I  love  your  mouth  more 
than  your  eyes  !    Your  very  voice  seems  different." 

"  Really  ?  Perhaps  you  are  right.  I  should  rather  like  to 
know  what  time  it  is." 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  it  doesn't  matter  anyhow." 

"  Why,  you  stupid  fellow,  I  must  act  to-night,  and  I  shall 
want  something  to  eat  first." 

"  I  shall  be  at  the  theatre  too.    I  can't  stay  away  from  you." 

"  Oh,  do  leave  off  kissing  me  !  ...  Do  you  know,  I  have  an 
idea  that  that  was  someone  we  know  !  " 

"Who?" 

"Why,  that  person  who  was  run  over.  What  are  you 
laughing  at  ?  " 

"lam  not  laughing.  I  am  very  sorry  for  him.  .  .  .  But  I 
am  also  grateful  to  him." 

"  It  was  very  terrible  !  " 

"  Yes,  it  was.  .  .  .  And  the  blood " 

"  And  the  blood.  .  .  .  Yet,  as  soon  as  he  called  out  I  knew 
— that  I  should  belong  to  you.    Did  you  feel  the  same  ?  " 

"  I  guessed  what  you  were  feeling.  .  .  ." 

"  It  is  quite  dark.    What  time  was  it  when  we  came  back  ?  " 

"  About  three.  Nadia,  I  love  you  more  than  my  life,  and 
I  know  that  you  love  me!" 

"  I  shall  be  capricious  and  disagreeable  sometimes,  but  you 
must  never  forget  that  I  love  you.    Do  you  understand  ?  " 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  actress,  in  a  voice  which  sounded 
strange  to  herself. 

"They've  rung  up  foryou  from  the  theatre,"  answered  a  voice. 

"  Good  God !  It  is  time  for  the  performance !  Make 
haste  !    No  nonsense  now,  my  dear  !  .  .  .  Let  me  alone  !  .  . ." 

She  came  back  to  him  in  about  five  minutes.  He  was  still 
sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  gazing  with  unseeing  eyes  at  the 
clock  which  stood  on  the  faked  antique  side- table. 

She  appeared  enchanting  and  fresh  to  him,  as  if  he  had  never 
seen  her  before.  Her  black  frock  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  her 
individuality,  and  he  felt  that  he  loved  every  bit  of  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  dear  ?  " 

He  kissed  her  lips. 

"  I  must  hurry  to  the  theatre." 
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"  What  is  the  matter  with  me  ?  "  he  repeated  blissfully. 

"  You  seemed  to  be But  isn't  Vitali  here  ?    No  ? 

What  a  pity  !  " 

The  fact  that  she  was  not  angry  with  him  for  sending  the 
carriage  away,  although  it  meant  jolting  along  in  a  wretched 
hackney  carriage,  proved  to  him  that  she  really  was  deeply 
and  sincerely  in  love  with  him. 

"  This  has  been  a  happy  day,"  he  said.  "  When  shall  the 
wedding  be  ?  " 

She  seized  his  arm  and  kissed  him,  almost  in  view  of  those 
expensively  dressed  men  and  women  who  were  alighting  from 
their  carriages  and  entering  the  foyer  of  the  theatre. 

Shtchetinine  had  taken  a  box,  in  which  he  remained  all  the 
evening.  He  thought  Nadejda  played  with  genius  and 
emotion.  He  was  both  grateful  and  pleasantly  jealous  of 
those  who  applauded  and  shouted  her  name  enthusiastically. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance  he  went  behind  the 
scenes,  but  from  some  inexplicable  cause  he  lost  his  way,  and 
wandered  about  the  dark  passages,  covered  with  sweat. 
Once  he  thought  he  heard  a  triumphant  shout  echo  through 
the  passage,  and  he  looked  back  with  a  painful  sense  of  dread. 
He  laughed  bitterly  when  he  realised  that  there  was  no  one 
near.  He  began  to  think  that  he  would  never  escape  from 
that  dark  labyrinth,  but  would  have  to  remain  there  till  he 
was  suffocated.  It  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  keep  himself 
from  screaming. 


XIX 

The  good  understanding  between  Yarmuishevski  and  Elena  was 
completely  destroyed.  The  Master  realised  that  she  no  longer 
believed  in  him.  This  fact  was  unmistakably  clear  after  he 
had  declared  his  love.  Though  he  spoke  in  veiled  terms,  avoid- 
ing the  use  of  the  word  "  love,"  and  substituting  "  union  "  for 
it,  she  threw  him  a  swift  glance  from  her  languorous,  black 
eyes,  and  said  coldly  : 

"  Please  don't  say  any  more." 

His  heart  quivered  at  the  outrage,  yet  he  felt  somehow  as  if 
he  had  been  found  out  doing  something  mean  and  ugly,  but 
he  kept  his  countenance  and  continued  with  an  effort : 

"  The  division  of  the  soul  and  the  body  is  a  purely  meta- 
physical abstraction.    The  human  body  is  the  symbol  of " 

Elena  felt  as  if  her  soul  had  swooned  ;  her  body  seemed  to 
be  turned  to  stone  and  her  faculties  benumbed.  .  .  .  Once 
more  a  will  that  was  not  her  own  was  trying  to  dominate  her, 
with  a  strange,  terrible  force.  Once  again  she  was  being 
driven  into  a  corner.  .  .  .  She  felt  that  she  was  being  slowly 
stifled.  Her  brooding  eyes  were  full  of  misery  as  she  reflected 
sorrowfully  that  another  of  her  idols  had  toppled  over.  The 
terrible  thought  flashed  across  his  mind  that  she  had  discovered 
the  secret  hollowness  of  his  spiritual  life — his  flight  from 
the  Cross  and  suffering — and  he  was  conscious  of  a  pain  to 
which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger,  in  the  region  of  his 
heart. 

The  Master  gently  took  the  girl's  hand  in  his.  She  did  not 
withdraw  it,  but  under  her  apparent  submissiveness  was 
concealed  a  steady  determination. 

"  I  am  older  than  you,"  said  Yarmuishevski,  trying  to 
remove  the  bad  impression  he  had  made,  by  adopting  a  good- 
natured,  fatherly  tone.  "  You  might  be  my  daughter.  That 
is  why  I  broached  this  subject  to  you.  Sooner  or  later  you 
will  have  to  face  the  question." 

She  made  no  reply. 

"  You  will  meet  some  worthy  man,"  pursued  Yarmuishevski, 
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with,  a  cold  gleam  in  his  green  eyes,  "  fall  in  love  with  him  and 
marry  him." 

"  On  that  point  I  have  already  made  up  my  mind," 
murmured  Elena,  speaking  about  herself  for  the  first  time 
during  their  acquaintance.  "  I  know  what  will  happen  then, 
but  I  prefer  not  to  discuss  the  matter." 

"  Did  I  understand  that  you  were  going  away  shortly  ?  " 
asked  the  Master,  and  she  understood  !  He  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  her  now ! 

"  I  suppose  he  is  disgusted  with  me,"  she  thought  sadly. 

"  Yes ;  I  am  going  away  soon,"  she  answered. 

"  It  will  do  you  good  .  .  .  and  take  you  out  of  yourself  to 
see  the  world  a  bit,"  said  Yarmuishevski,  in  such  a  tone  as  he 
might  have  made  use  of  to  an  inexperienced,  stupid  chit  of  a 
girl,  with  the  soul  of  a  hen.  He  was  persuaded  that  only  her 
innate  delicacy  kept  her  from  openly  showing  her  contempt, 
and,  belittling  her  in  his  own  mind,  he  told  himself  that  the  con- 
tempt of  such  an  insignificant  being  could  do  him  no  harm. 
He  was  glad  when  she  went,  and  did  not  press  her  to  stay,  as  he 
usually  did. 

The  very  fact  that  his  grievance  was  more  than  half  imagin- 
ary increased  his  rancour  against  her,  and  as  he  was  deficient 
in  the  power  of  self-observation,  the  more  he  thought  about  it 
the  greater  it  became.  He  could  refuse  to  see  her  again,  of 
course.  A  politely  frigid  note,  informing  her  that  some  new 
work  which  he  had  undertaken  since  seeing  her  would  take  up 
all  his  time  for  an  indefinite  period  would  be  sufficient.  As 
for  his  love  for  her — that  would  be  comparatively  easy  to 
overcome,  for  it  was  not  nearly  so  strong  as  his  consuming  self- 
love.  But  if  he  parted  from  her  like  this  he  would  have  to 
carry  about  with  him  always  the  sting  of  her  contempt,  which 
had  no  foundation  in  fact,  as  it  happened,  but  in  which  he 
believed  none  the  less  for  that.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  noble  self-abnegation  from  the  heights  of  which 
Elena  looked  down  on  her  own  and  other  people's  lives.  His 
mighty  intellect  could  rise  to  those  heights,  but  while  he  visited 
them,  like  an  enterprising  tourist,  only  occasionally,  and  for 
short  periods,  Elena  was  an  inhabitant  of  those  elevated  regions. 
It  was  humiliating  to  realise  that  after  ten  years  of  working 
and  thinking,  after  reading  thousands  of  books  in  six  different 
languages,  and  losing  his  youth  and  suffering  a  succession  of 
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deprivations  and  misfortunes,  he  should  not  have  attained 
to  the  freedom  of  soul  which  belonged  to  that  strange  girl. 
In  fact  —  in  fact  —  that  had  happened  which  he  had 
dreaded  most  —  the  new  generation  had  appeared  and 
judged  him.  His  ideas  were  obsolete,  he  was  old — not 
in  body — the  body  is  only  a  symbol — but  mentally.  He 
would  not  be  listened  to  any  more.  .  .  .  Why  had  he  been  so 
incautiously  intimate  with  her  ?  Why  had  he  been  so  frank  ? 
He  knew  that  he  should  have  no  peace  till  he  had  dragged  her 
down  from  the  heights.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  go  on 
living  and  working  with  the  knowledge  that  by  the  very  ideals 
which  he  had  inculcated  he  was  condemned.  He  had  always 
sought  amongst  the  people  he  met  for  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
nobility  ;  he  despised  the  world  of  petty  interests  and  anxieties. 
All  his  sympathies  were  with  those  who  were  raised  high  above 
their  brother-men.  And  to  think  that  when  at  length  he  met 
the  embodiment  of  all  his  ideas  and  teaching,  that  representa- 
tive of  the  coming  generation,  whose  way  he  had  prepared — 
she  should  turn  away  from  him  as  from  something  ridiculous  ! 

The  feeling  that  Elena  had  ceased  to  believe  in  him  caused 
him  to  begin  to  doubt  himself,  for  their  minds  were  cast  in  the 
same  mould,  except  that  her  ideas  were  more  liberal,  more 
poetical,  and  begotten,  not  of  reason,  but  of  instinct. 

"  What  right  has  she  to  insinuate  her  doubts  into  my  mind 
and  make  me  distrust  myself  and  my  own  work  and  opinions  ? 
She  has  struck  at  the  very  root  of  my  being." 

By  skilfully  juggling  with  his  thoughts  he  had  succeeded  in 
passing  on  the  affront  he  had  received  to  the  work  on  which  he 
was  engaged,  thus  disguising  his  wound.  He  had  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  it  now,  since  the  blow  had  been  aimed,  not  at 
himself,  but  at  his  work.  All  his  friends  and  disciples  would 
be  on  his  side.  In  the  end  he  came  to  look  at  Elena's  offence 
just  as  he  would  have  regarded  an  attempt  by  an  evil-disposed, 
foolish  person  to  steal,  from  envy  or  greed,  the  papers  from 
the  desk  which  was  watched  over  by  the  crucifix  of  cypress 
Wood. 

His  acute,  cold  intellect  threw  itself  into  all  sorts  of  postures, 
in  an  attempt  to  find  a  way  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  blow. 
It  was  a  question  of  a  reconstruction  of  his  whole  life.  Not 
one  of  those  polemical  defeats,  of  which  he  had  experienced  not 
a  few  in  his  career,  had  inflicted  upon  him  such  a  festering, 
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mortal  wound  as  this  cold  and  haughty  refusal  of  his  love.  .  .  . 
Through  all  his  insincere  and  vague  reflections  one  fact  stood 
out :  Her  rejection  of  me  means  that  she  looks  for  something 
higher.    She  recognises  that  I  am  dead." 

It  was  with  an  agonising  sense  of  humiliation  that  he 
remembered  how  he  used  to  think  of  her  as  clay  in  his  hands, 
as  his  willing  slave.  He  had  a  suspicion  that  she  also  re- 
membered, and  he  could  see  her  with  that  proud,  sad  smile, 
which  he  had  loved  so  well,  on  her  lips.  There  was  nothing 
about  her  now  which  did  not  arouse  dislike  when  he  thought 
of  it. 

"The  best  thing  she  can  do  is  to  die,"  he  thought 
pitilessly. 

He  began  to  consider  how  much  longer  she  might  be  expected 
to  live.  He  decided  that  it  could  not  be  long.  People  who 
are  disposed  to  be  too  sensitive  and  hysterical  do  not  generally 
live  to  be  old.  Probably  she  had  a  diseased  heart  or  something 
of  the  kind.  ...  It  was  almost  a  certainty  that  she  would 
die  young,  and  from  these  reflections  he  derived  a  certain  satis- 
faction. This  was,  after  all,  the  simplest  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  he  was  so  firmly  persuaded  that  she  would  die  soon 
that  from  that  time  he  began  to  speak  of  her  as  of  a  person 
whose  doom  is  decided.  This  opinion  gradually  spread  among 
his  acquaintances,  and  very  soon  the  little  set  around  him  was 
conversationally  hurrying  the  nervous,  too  emotional  girl  to 
her  grave. 

At  last  the  Master  observed,  to  his  great  annoyance,  that  the 
whole  evening  had  gone  in  thinking  of  hei. 

"  She  has  robbed  me  of  my  evening,"  he  complained  to  his 
invisible  friends,  and  this  set  her  in  a  worse  light  than  ever. 
It  was  too  late  now  to  settle  down  to  work  or  to  go  anywhere, 
and  he  was  glad  when  someone  knocked  at  his  door.  He  had 
not  time  to  seize  a  book  and  sit  down,  as  he  wanted  to,  before 
Julia  Veselovski  came  in. 

Since  Elena's  appearance  on  the  scene  she  had  effaced  her- 
self so  humbly  and  so  quietly  that  he  had  not  noticed  her 
absence.  It  was  a  case  of  "  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,"  with 
him.    It  never  occurred  to  him  that  she  might  be  unhappy. 

In  the  meantime  her  relations  with  her  husband  had  im- 
proved, and  he  was  trying  to  get  her  to  return  to  him.  One 
day  he  brought  their  pale,  thin  little  girl  to  see  her. 
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"  Do  come  back  to  us,  mamochka  !  "  said  the  child.  "  We 
cannot  get  on  without  you." 

Julia  had  written  to  Yarmuishevski  about  the  matter,  but 
she  had  had  no  reply,  and  she  had  called  now  to  get  a  definite 
answer  from  him.  The  Master  entertained  feelings  of  aver- 
sion and  enmity  towards  her,  as  he  did  towards  all  women  who 
had  ruined  themselves  for  him.  He  always  felt  that  a  woman 
who  became  his  mistress  had  inveigled  him  into  something 
unclean,  ludicrous  and  altogether  irreconcilable  with  his  lofty 
conception  of  human  nature ;  also  he  feared  that  while  they 
were  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him  they  might  have  dis- 
covered certain  pettinesses  and  weaknesses,  of  which  he  was 
ashamed.  He  had  even  feared  sometimes  that  they  might 
make  fun  of  him  or  write  about  him  by  name  in  their  diaries. 

He  behaved  to  Julia  Veselovski,  though  they  were  alone,  as 
if  there  had  never  been  anything  between  them.  He  was 
afraid  to  meet  her  eyes.  Because  he  was  ashamed  of  himself, 
he  took  refuge  behind  the  rigorous  purity  of  the  ascetic,  the 
aloofness  of  the  preacher  who  flies  from  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 
Unfortunately,  he  always  ran  away  after  the  sin  instead  of 
before.  .  .  . 

He  felt  guilty,  too,  of  having  deceived  her.  He  had  said : 
"  Follow  me,"  and  she  had  obediently  forsaken  her  husband, 
her  child,  and  sacrificed  her  position  in  the  world.  He  had 
cheated  her,  not  in  giving  her  so  little,  but  by  destroying  the 
image  of  the  teacher  and  prophet  which  he  had  set  up  in  her 
soul.  The  first  application  of  his  doctrines  had  been  a  physical 
one.  In  fact,  it  was  only  in  theory  that  he  recognised  and 
taught  the  sacredness  of  the  body  and  of  sex.  He  was  con- 
stantly being  led  away  by  his  own  desires,  though  each  time 
he  fell  he  rose  up  with  the  fixed  determination  to  be  more 
strict  with  himself  and  to  treat  such  manifestations  of  Nature 
with  scorn. 

"  You  have  quite  deserted  me  lately,"  he  said  to  his  visitor. 
"  I  was  coming  to  see  what  had  become  of  you." 

"  But  I  wrote  to  you,"  answered  Julia,  taking  off  her  coat 
and  coming  to  the  table  without  removing  her  fur  hat.  Every 
action  of  hers  seemed  to  him  to  lack  beauty  and  grace,  and  to 
be  the  very  opposite  of  what  the  other  girl  would  have  done  in 
like  circumstances.  If  she  remained  standing,  he  wished  she 
would  sit  down  ;  but  as  soon  as  she  sat  down  he  began  to 
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wish  that  she  would  stand  up.  Her  every  movement  and 
attitude  conveyed  to  the  Master  the  impression  that  she  was 
unconsciously  trying  to  tempt  him,  which  irritated  him  almost 
to  madness. 

"You  wrote  ?  "^he  said.  "Why,  yes,  I  did  get  a  letter, 
now  I  come  to  think  of  it."  He  racked  his  brains  to  recall  its 
contents.     "  It  interested  me  greatly." 

His  visitor,  surprised  that  he  should  allude  so  lightly  to  the 
letter  which  she  had  written  about  the  duty  she  owed  her 
daughter,  replied  quietly  : 

"  I  have  come  to  you  as  to  my  best  friend.  I  must  come  to 
some  decision,  but  it  is  very  hard  for  me.  .  .  ." 

But  the  Master  was  no  longer  listening.  He  fixed  his  clear, 
green  eyes  upon  her  and  his  brain  recorded  every  word,  so 
that,  if  necessary,  he  might  repeat  it ;  but  his  mind  was  closed 
to  the  meaning  of  what  she  said.  He  was  occupied  with  his 
own  thoughts. 

"  Why  don't  you  sit  down  ?  "  he  said,  thinking  that  if  she 
sat  down  the  situation  would  change  somehow. 

Julia  sat  down  obediently  and,  smoothing  her  golden  hair 
with  her  soft,  plump  hands,  continued  : 

"  The  child  is  beginning  to  understand,  and  to  wonder  why 
her  father  and  I  are  living  apart." 

"  How  old  is  he  ?  "  asked  Yarmuishevski. 

"^ho?" 

He  was  going  to  say  "  the  boy,"  but  he  checked  himself, 
and,  to  be  right  in  any  case,  said  : 

"The  child." 

"  Our  little  girl  is  just  nine.  It  is  possible  she  may  have 
heard  something  from  the  servants  or  the  other  children." 

"  Dear  me  !  Quite  a  big  girl ! "  exclaimed  Yarmuishevski, 
in  a  tone  of  assumed  interest,  and  again  he  relapsed  into  in- 
attention. He  was  gradually  beginning  to  feel  annoyed  with 
this  woman  who  was  taking  up  so  much  room  in  his  study, 
talking  about  herself  and  her  own  affairs  and  absolutely 
ignoring  his.    His  face  twitched  convulsively. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  can't  help  you,"  he  remarked,  speaking  as  if 
to  one  far  beneath  him.  "  I  don't  understand  these  sort  of 
affairs  at  all — I  mean,  I  don't  understand  how  to  arrange 
matters  best  for  the  happiness  of  isolated  individuals." 

His   one   desire  was   to   divert   this    dull,   uninteresting 
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conversation,  at  the  back  of  which  he  was  disturbingly 
conscious  of  a  secret  menace  to  himself. 

"  The  happiness  of  the  individual  can  only  be  found  in  the 
happiness  of  the  whole  human  race,"  he  said,  addressing  her 
from  those  heights  whence  there  had  been  an  attempt  to 
drag  him  down  to  earthly  levels — a  futile  attempt,  as  it 
happened.  "  You  take  isolated  events  in  life  and  purposely 
shut  your  eyes  to  the  rest.  You  will  never  reach  the  light  in 
that  way.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  decision  upon  the  whole 
when  one  looks  at  a  part  only." 

"  I  see  !  "  murmured  Julia. 

"  Excuse  me.  I  had  not  finished,"  interrupted  the  Master 
sternly.  "  Take  my  own  life — it  is  a  part  of  the  common 
life  of  humanity.  Whether  it  forms  a  large  or  small  part  does 
not  matter,  since  mental  conceptions  cannot  be  measured. 
But  in  proportion  to  my  participation  in  the  general  scheme 
of  things  is  my  importance  in  that  scheme.  It  must  be  either 
one  thing  or  the  other — God  or  mammon — there  is  no 
middle  course." 

He  spoke  as  if  Elena  were  still  standing  before  him,  and  he 
were  showing  her  how  she  had  misunderstood  him. 

"It  is  not  of  myself  that  I  am  thinking,  but  of  my  little 
girl,"  replied  Julia,  trying  in  vain  to  look  away  from  him  to 
the  floor. 

"  Can  there  be  one  standard  for  me  and  another  for  those 
near  and  dear  to  me  ?  Christ  was  not  afraid  to  judge 
others  by  the  same  standard  as  that  by  which  He  judged 
Himself." 

She  made  no  reply.  There  was  a  note  of  reproach  in  his 
words  and  voice,  she  thought.  Possessed  of  great  nobility  of 
mind,  she  was  strongly  attracted  by  any  kind  of  abstract  ideas, 
which  she  accepted  as  the  real  facts  of  life.  She  now  began 
to  examine  herself,  to  discover  if  she  had  been  in  some  way 
disloyal. 

"  You  ought  to  know  better  than  anyone  else,"  cried  the 
Master,  "  how  modest  I  am.  But  one  cannot  help  knowing 
one's  own  power.  I  feel — I  say  it  frankly  and  without 
any  false  modesty — that  the  time  will  come  when  my 
works  and  my  ideas  will  be  spread  far  and  wide.  The  idle 
craze  for  Ibsen,  who  owed  his  fame  to  the  fact  that  Feminism 
was  the  fashion  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  will  disappear.    In 
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the  history  of  the  human  race  two  waves  may  be  observed, 
regularly  succeeding  each  other,  down  the  ages.  .  .  .  The 
feminine  wave  is  passive,  verbiose,  bombastic,  emotional,  un- 
reasoning ;  .  .  .  the  masculine  is  active,  disciplined,  rich  in 
ideas,  productive.  The  masculine  wave  is  approaching  again, 
and  the  new  generation  will  follow,  not  Ibsen,  nor  those  who 
have  elaborated  his  worn-out  ideas — but " 

He  paused  for  her  to  take  up  his  praises.  Such  words 
from  the  lips  of  woman  were  like  necessary  medicine  to 
him  now.  But  his  visitor  was  silent,  probably  from 
admiration. 

"  The  time  when  ideas  born  of  the  meaningless  ravings  of  an 
inspired  lunatic  can  be  palmed  off  on  the  public  has  passed. 
God  no  longer  appears  to  people  in  dreams  and  reveals  His 
wishes  to  them.  Life  has  taken  a  new  form  ;  new  ideas,  borne 
upon  the  masculine  wave,  are  taking  possession  of  exact 
minds  and  developing  in  free  criticism,  and  in  an  enlightened 
outlook  on  life.  The  victims  of  hysteria,  at  the  end  of  their 
tether,  know  instinctively  that  their  hour  has  come,  and  can 
do  nothing  but  resign  themselves  to  a  speedy  end.  It  is 
youth,  with  its  love  of  truth  and  its  keen  perceptions,  which 
sooner  or  later  recognises  the  new  leader  and  supports 
him." 

"  I  know  !  I  am  sure  of  it !  "  cried  Julia,  her  face  suffused 
by  a  rosy  blush.  * 

"  Sure  of  what  ?  "  asked  the  Master. 

"  I  know  who  it  is  that  the  young  people  run  after." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  .  .  .  What 
young  people  ?  "  asked  the  Master,  forced  to  come  down  from 
the  heights. 

"  I  have  acted  wrongly  towards  you "  began  Julia. 

"  No  one  is  answerable  to  another  for  his  actions,"  said  the 
Master  quickly,  determined  at  all  costs  to  avoid  an  explana- 
tion with  her. 

"  I  have  never  for  one  moment  forgotten  who  you  are. 
Please  tear  up  my  letter  !  "  she  begged.  "  Let  us  forget  that 
it  was  ever  written." 

"  Yes,  but  what  did  you  mean  by  '  young  people  '  ?  What 
young  people  ?  "  persisted  the  Master. 

The  same  evening  Julia's  husband,  a  good-looking  man, 
wandered  about  his  commodious  flat  till  late  at  night,  waiting 
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for  his  wife  to  come,  as  she  had  promised  to  do.  At  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  he  went  into  the  nursery  and,  bending 
down  over  his  little  daughter,  gently  kissed  her  brow. 

"  I  am  not  asleep,  papa,"  said  the  child,  pressing  his  face  to 
her  wet  cheek. 


XX 

Julia  Veselovski,  having  made  up  her  mind  to  spend  the 
evening  at  home,  changed  into  a  flowing  tea-gown,  open  at 
the  neck,  and  with  her  plump,  white  hands  and  her  small, 
rather  puffy  fingers  removed  all  her  ornaments — bracelets, 
brooches  and  rings — after  which  she  was  conscious  of  a  sense 
of  deep  tranquillity  stealing  over  her.  She  told  her  maid,  a 
young  consumptive  woman,  to  get  tea  ready  for  ten  o'clock, 
and  went  into  the  room  which  she  called  her  study.  This  was 
a  small,  comfortable  room,  rather  dark  in  the  daytime  but 
now  lit  by  an  oil-lamp  on  a  tall  stand.  (Julia  did  not  like 
electric  light.)  For  some  time  she  paced  up  and  down  on  the 
faded  carpet,  which  had  lain  in  her  boudoir  when  she  lived  with 
her  husband,  and,  joining  her  hands,  she  thoughtfully  carried 
them  to  her  lips.  There  was  a  faint  line  on  the  low,  smooth 
forehead,  just  above  the  straight  golden  brows.  There  was  an 
opaque  shade  over  the  lamp,  and  from  beneath  it  a  uniform, 
even  light  flowed  over  the  room.  At  length  Julia  sat  down  to 
her  writing-table,  took  a  bulky  notebook,  bound  in  green,  from 
a  drawer,  and  began  to  write,  in  a  round,  unfeminine  hand  : 

"  I  told  my  husband  this  morning  that  I  should  not  return 
to  him.  It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  him,  but  he  repressed  his 
feetings  in  my  presence.  It  hurt  me  to  look  at  Julie.  The 
child  wanted  to  say  something  to  me,  but  I  pretended  not  to 
notice  and  came  away.  So  everything  is  as  it  was  before. 
Something  has  evidently  happened  between  Yarmuishevski 
and  Elena  Koluimov,  and  once  more  he  is  in  need  of  me.  He 
does  not  say  this  in  so  many  words,  of  course,  and  he  will  not 
say  it,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  so.  In  the  past  I  have  sometimes 
asked  myself  what  I  was  to  him.  ...  I  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  wonder  if  he  loved  me  ;  but  I  see  now  that  such  questions 
as  that  only  make  me  ridiculous.  .  .  .  Yarmuishevski  is  not 
capable  of  loving  anyone.  What  can  any  woman  give  him 
except  her  body  ?  That  is  the  only  use  he  has  for  us,  That 
is  why  he  despises  me. 

I5i 
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"  I  can  feel  his  dislike  sometimes  when  he  looks  at  me.  He 
is,  as  it  were,  blaming  me  for  having  a  body.  If  only  I  could 
hide  it  from  his  sight  when  he  does  not  wish  to  see  it !  I  try 
to  see  him  only  in  the  daytime,  when  I  am  wearing  simple, 
dark  frocks  without  any  ornaments.  He  has  not  kissed  me 
on  the  lips  once  and  he  seems  afraid  to  look  into  my  eyes. 
When  others  are  present  he  behaves  in  such  a  manner  that, 
although  it  is  the  last  thing  he  wishes,  everyone  understands 
what  our  relations  are. 

"  It  is  not  given  to  him  to  love  anyone.  That  is  one  of  the 
penalties  of  genius.  He  is  very  lonely,  though  there  are  so 
many  people  about  him,  but  I  think  he  feels  it  less  than  others 
would ;  that  feeling  of  loneliness  brings  him  moments  of 
exaltation  to  which  we  others  are  strangers. 

"  He  is  working  at  his  book,  Christ  in  the  City,  and  I  am 
very  anxious  to  know  how  it  will  be  received.  It  will  certainly 
make  a  great  stir,  both  here  and  abroad.  It  will  be  published 
some  time  during  the  coming  winter.  It  will  be  a  great 
happiness  for  me. 

I  was  the  inspiration  of  nearly  all  the  ideas  about  women 
contained  in  that  book.  I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that 
I  am  not  claiming  them  as  my  ideas — that  would  be 
ridiculous — but  they  were  born  of  his  pleasure  in  my  com- 
panionship. Of  course,  if  I  had  not  been  at  his  side  some 
other  woman  would — I  know  that,  and  I  am  not  taking  any 
credit  for  it.  The  rabbits  and  dogs  dissected  by  doctors  in 
their  experiments  might  just  as  well  say  that  they  had  had  a 
part  in  the  development  of  the  science  of  medicine.  Let  us 
suppose  that  I  am  one  of  those  humble  rabbits.  .  .  .  Three 
of  his  later  books  are  sprinkled  with  my  blood — composed 
of  my  life  and  youth.  I  have  a  sort  of  pride — the  pride  of 
the  rabbit  which  bears  patiently  all  the  experiments  made 
upon  it — mine  have  been  going  on  for  four  years  ....  I 
remember  seeing  a  comic  sketch  one  day  ;  it  depicted  a  rabbit 
laid  upon  a  dissecting  table,  all  covered  with  blood,  and  with 
its  paws  cut  off,  with  the  inscription  :  '  I  suffer  so  that  a  man 
may  become  a  professor.'  Of  me  also  it  might  be  written : 
*  I  suffer  that  Y.  may  become  a  professor.'  That  is  his  secret 
ambition. 

"  Many  people — women  especially — do  not  understand 
me,    and   exclaim   in   disgust :   '  How   can   anyone   submit 
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to  live  in  such  a  state  of  slavery  ?  '  At  one  time  I  should  have 
said  the  same  myself.  But  now,  no  !  It  is  not  slavery, 
mesdames  ;  it  is  our  glory  and  belongs  to  our  share  in  the  life 
of  the  Spirit. 

"  How  strange  it  seemed  at  first,  to  read  and  recognise  my 
own  life !  Incidents  which  had  apparently  passed  into 
oblivion  were  suddenly  brought  to  life  again.  My  experiences 
of  pain  or  joy  became,  at  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  transformed  by 
the  inspiration  of  his  genius,  subjects  of  a  searching  analysis. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  see  what  belongs  to  me,  and  what  was  in- 
spired by  other  people.  Sometimes  the  facts  were  distorted 
or  changed  almost  beyond  recognition,  but  I  always  read 
between  the  lines,  and  was  excited.  .  .  . 

"  Superficially  he  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  those  around, 
and  this  really  was  the  case — it  was  my  love  which  served  as 
a  bridge  between  his  brain  and  that  part  of  life  which  was 
necessary  to  him  in  his  work.  I  used  to  wonder  sometimes 
why  certain  events  and  experiences,  which  were  of  great  im- 
portance in  my  eyes,  seemed  not  to  inspire  him  at  all,  while  he 
would  make  a  whole  chapter  out  of  something  which  I  had 
thought  too  trivial  to  dwell  upon — like  the  chapter  which  he 
wrote  after  our  serious  quarrel  in  the  spring,  when  he  met  me 
with  my  husband.  This  tendency  to  magnify  little  things  and 
belittle  big  things  has  made  me  quite  sad  sometimes.  Is  it 
possible  to  extract  nothing  more  out  of  whole  months  of  real 
life  than  a  brief  observation  in  small  type  ?  But  it  is  not 
really  a  question  of  quantity.  ...  I  suppose  my  outlook  is 
too  exclusively  feminine. 

"  Curiously  enough,  he  does  not  recognise  my  share  in  his 
work  at  all,  or  if,  on  certain  occasions  he  has  been  obliged  to 
acknowledge  it,  he  does  so  with  an  expression  of  repugnance, 
and  in  a  slighting  tone.  It  is  as  if  he  said :  ■  Paper  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  writing  of  books,  but  does  anyone  ever  take 
the  trouble  to  notice  it  or  think  about  it  ?  Or  does  the  pro- 
fessor, in  giving  the  world  his  new  discovery,  the  fruit  of  his 
studies,  remember  the  rabbit  on  which  he  experimented  ? '  I 
could  not  resign  myself  to  this  point  of  view  for  a  long  time, 
and  used  to  make  scenes  about  it,  though  I  knew  he  hated  them. 
It  was  a  foolish  thing  to  do,  and  I  lost  ground  by  it.  At  last  I 
learned  to  hold  my  tongue,  and  I  was  rewarded  for  my  self- 
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repression.  In  the  chapter  headed  '  The  Current  of  Art,' 
there  is  an  observation  to  the  effect  that  '  The  Creator  of  new 
values  takes  the  material  for  his  ideas  from  certain  people,  but 
he  does  not  admit  that  these  people  have  been  partners  in  his 
work.  The  consciousness  which  these  collaborators  have  of  the 
part  they  have  played,  and  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  author, 
becomes  a  force  of  its  own.  Thus  equilibrium  is  established, 
otherwise  the  new  idea  has  no  solid  foundation.  At  first  I 
could  not  understand  this,  but  when  I  grasped  that  that 
astounding  thought  was  born  of  his  gratitude  to  me  and  of  my 
mortification,  I  really  felt  that  inner  consciousness  of  my  own 
value  of  which  he  wrote.  In  this  way  he  not  only  explained 
my  own  feelings  to  me,  but  actually  had  a  prescience  of 
them. 

"  It  always  amuses  me  to  hear  people  say  that  I  have  no  life 
of  my  own.  True,  it  is  not  the  kind  of  life  that  other  women 
lead  ;  it  consists  of  passing  through  experiences,  in  order  that 
I  may  hand  them  on  to  him.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
leading  too  individual  a  life,  and  that  is  how  I  have  brought 
so  much  unhappiness  to  my  husband  and  Julie.  .  .  .  But 
I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  as  I  am  doing — that  is  quite 
clear  to  me  now.  My  place  is  at  his  side.  I  am  his  servant, 
and  must  go  on  being  so.  As  to  whether  I  shall  be  happy — 
I  don't  think  about  that.  ...  Of  course  I  shall  not  be  happy ! 
I  shall  go  on  as  I  have  gone  on  for  the  last  three  years.  .  .  . 
What  does  anything  matter  to  me  ?  .  .  .  I  ought  not  to  mind 
about  myself,  because  it  is  his  life  which  is  important,  not 
mine.  .  .  . 

"  The  only  thing  which  could  make  any  difference  is  that  I 
should  have  a  son  by  him.  He  would  be  annoyed,  because  he 
would  regard  a  child  as  a  tie,  but  it  should  be  no  burden  to 
him.  He  would  belong  to  me  alone.  I  would  bring  him  up 
by  myself.  ...  He  would  be  the  remarkable  child  of  a  man 
of  genius. 

If  you  should  ever  read  what  I  have  written  here,  my  little 
daughter,  my  dear,  pale  little  Julie,  do  not  condemn  your 
mother.  Don't  listen  to  what  others  say  about  me,  but  judge 
me  by  your  warm,  loving  heart.  We  women  are,  in  general, 
bad  judges,  especially  of  one  another.  I  love  thee,  little  one, 
and  I  have  always  loved  thee  ;  keep  that  in  mind.  ...  I  am 
not  answerable  to  thee  (no  one  is  answerable  to  another 
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for  his  actions).  .  .  .  But  all  the  same  I  ask  thy  pardon  for 
the  pain  I  have  caused  thee.  My  mother  was  kinder  to  me, 
and  I  had  a  happier  childhood  than  thou,  my  little  one.  I 
had  no  business  to  marry  when  I  was  so  silly  and  inexperienced. 
I  had  no  right  to  have  had  children  by  a  man  who  was  not 
capable  of  arousing  all  my  womanhood.  Man,  you  must  know, 
is  twice  a  father — first  when  he  makes  a  woman  of  his 
wife — and  afterwards,  when  he  gives  her  a  child.  Only  re- 
member this — woman  has  no  existence  apart  from  man  ;  the 
whole  of  her  spiritual  and  physical  life  is  derived  from  his. 
Because  of  this,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  ;  think  well  before  you 
give  your  hand  in  marriage.  A  woman  is  not  really  alive  until 
man,  as  it  were,  gives  birth  to  her.  I  kiss  you,  my  pale  little 
girl !     God  bless  you  ! 

"  P.S. — Yesterday  evening  he  gave  utterance  to  an  idea 
which  I  heard  him  unfold  first  in  the  early  stages  of  our  friend- 
ship— about  the  two  waves  of  thought  which  regularly 
succeed  each  other  down  the  ages — the  masculine  wave 
and  the  feminine  wave.  But  why  that  particular  thought 
should  come  into  his  head  at  the  moment  when  I  was  speaking 
of  my  duties  as  a  mother,  I  cannot  understand,  though 
evidently  it  was  something  I  said  which  reminded  him  of  it. 
I  began  to  think  about  it  and  forget  everything  else- — but 
whatever  he  says,  a  mother's  duty  is  holy  !  .  .  ." 

Julia  laid  down  her  pen.  Her  left  cheek,  on  which  the  lamp- 
light fell,  was  flushed  a  delicate  pink,  like  the  reflected  radiance 
of  a  distant  red  sunset.  Her  golden  hair  had  become  dis- 
arranged over  her  low  forehead.  She  mechanically  raised  her 
bare  arm  and  set  it  straight.  She  re-read  what  she  had  written, 
corrected  and  punctuated  it ;  then  she  put  the  notebook  away 
in  the  table  drawer,  which  she  locked.  A  strange  sense  of 
peace  crept  over  her  soul.  With  slow,  measured  steps,  as  if 
she  were  performing  in  some  weird  dance,  she  moved  up  and 
down  on  the  faded  carpet,  with  her  hands  joined  and  raised  to 
her  lips,  and  her  elbows  turned  outwards,  as  was  her  custom. 
The  wrinkle  over  the  right  brow  had  disappeared,  and  the  low 
forehead  was  perfectly  smooth.  She  was  thinking  of  nothing 
in  particular,  and  she  had  a  confused  consciousness  of  excite- 
ment in  that  ripe,  submissive  body  of  hers,  now  bathed  in  the 
soft  lamplight. 
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A  knock  came  at  the  door.    The  voice  of  the  consumptive 
girl  said,  almost  affectionately  : 

"  Tea  is  ready,  Julia  Leonidovna.    It  is  ten  o'clock." 
Julia,  recalled  to  herself,  answered  quietly  : 
"  Thank  you,  Dasha.    I  will  be  there  in  a  minute." 
With  head  erect,  she  went  to  the  door. 


XXI 

When  they  rushed  to  Slyazkin's  aid  they  found  him  lying  still, 
with  the  ghastly  face  one  sees  on  persons  suffering  from  a 
Wasting  disease.  The  fingers  of  his  left  hand  kept  on  moving, 
as  if  he  were  beckoning  to  someone  in  fun.  Several  of  those 
who  stood  by  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  he  was  dead,  and  the 
crowd,  which  had  gathered  from  all  parts  to  swell  the  black 
patch,  abused  the  rich  man  who  had  caused  the  trouble,  and 
the  authorities  who  allowed  such  reckless  driving.  The  police- 
man, who  had  given  chase  unsuccessfully  to  Shtchetinine's 
carriage,  placed  Slyazkin  on  a  sledge,  with  the  aid  of  some  kind 
persons,  and  not  until  then  did  the  injured  man  groan.  The 
driver  did  not  turn  in  his  seat,  and  sat  as  if  some  operation, 
advantageous  to  himself,  were  being  performed  behind  his 
back.  A  certain  short,  fat  little  man  had  been  more  upset 
over  the  affair  than  anybody.  He  accompanied  the  sufferer 
to  the  hospital  in  another  sledge.    The  crowd  dispersed. 

The  short,  fat  little  man  in  the  sledge  behind  panted  with 
exhaustion,  and  kept  jumping  up  to  see  what  was  going  on  in 
front.  The  arm  of  the  injured  man  still  clasped  the  police- 
man's neck,  and  the  fat  man  began  to  brush  the  Professor's  tall 
hat  with  his  sleeve,  turning  it  round  and  round  like  a  top,  and 
succeeded  in  imparting  a  certain  brilliance  and  elegance  to  it. 
The  passers-by  glanced  curiously  at  the  crawling  sledges  and 
at  the  little,  fat  gentleman  who  was  holding  an  old-fashioned 
tall  hat  in  front  of  him  with  stretched-out  arm,  as  if  it  were 
something  very  precious. 

"  I  am  badly  hurt — I  am  dying !  .  .  ."  said  Slyazkin  to 
the  policeman,  with  a  groan. 

"  Don't  you  worry,"  returned  the  policeman ;  "  we  shall  be 
at  the  hospital  in  a  minute." 

Slyazkin  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  tender  friendship 
towards  the  policeman,  but  his  teeth  chattered,  so  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  managed  to  say  : 

"  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  kindness,  my  dear 
fellow.    If  only  I  recover " 

157 
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"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  constable ;  "  but  I  have  only  done 
my  duty." 

He  was  standing  in  a  very  uncomfortable  attitude,  with  bent 
head ;  his  neck  was  aching,  but  he  did  not  move  for  fear  of 
disturbing  Slyazkin. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Slyazkin,  and  he  tried  to  smile,  but  only 
succeeded  in  making  a  grimace,  and  a  suppressed  groan  broke 
from  him.  The  wind  had  stirred  his  scanty  brown  hair  and 
blown  it  against  his  bare,  wrinkled  forehead.  When  he  saw 
the  sign  over  the  entrance  he  cried  joyfully  : 

"  Why,  I  know  this  hospital !  It  is  under  the  direction  of 
my  good  friend,  Dr  Verstov.  What  a  strange  thing  that  I — 
that  we " 

Again  he  groaned,  and  his  teeth  chattered.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  had  been  carried  carefully  into  the  surgery.  The  attend- 
ants, dressed  in  white,  bustled  about  him.  Then  came  an 
elderly  woman,  also  in  white,  with  a  kind,  strong  face,  and  gold 
eyeglasses. 

"  Pardonnez  moi,  madame,  .  .  ."  said  Slyazkin ;  "  forgive 
me  for  not  standing  up,  but  apparently  I  have  managed  to 
break  my  leg." 

The  lady  looked  at  him  in  some  astonishment,  and  then, 
with  a  soothing  gesture,  inquired  if  the  doctor  had  been 
told. 

"  He  is  a  great  friend  of  mine,"  put  in  Slyazkin.  "  Send  my 
card  up  to  him.  You  will  find  some  visiting-cards  in  my 
pocket-book,  but  open  it  carefully ;  there  is  some  money 
there." 

The  lady  explained  that  the  card  was  not  required,  since  the 
doctor  had  to  see  everyone  who  came.  The  injured  man  began 
to  groan,  the  little,  short,  fat  man  giving  as  much  help  as 
he  could,  and  repeating  "  Carefully !  "  in  a  whisper  all  the 
time. 

"Doctor  Verstov  ...  is  one  of  our  coming  men,"  said 
Slyazkin  to  one  of  the  attendants.  "  You  ought  to  think 
yourself  lucky  to  be  working  under  him." 

"  And  so  I  do  !  "  replied  the  attendant,  whose  name  was 
Sergei,  and  who  was  the  very  same  who  had  waited  three  hours 
for  the  doctor  in  the  hall  of  the  Master's  house. 

"  A  wonderful  brain  and  a  hand  blessed  by  God.  He  is 
positively  brilliant!    One  of  these  days  you  will  remember 
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what  I  have  said,"  continued  the  injured  man,  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  he  noticed  the  fat  man.  He  looked  at  him.  His 
eyes  moistened  and  his  dry  lips  trembled. 

"  Permit  me  to  introduce  myself,"  he  said,  with  tears  in  his 
voice.  "...  Slyazkin  .  .  .  sub-professor  of  the  University. 
Was  it  you  who  saved  my  life  ?  " 

"I  just  happened  to  be  passing.  That's  all.  There's 
nothing  to  make  a  fuss  about." 

His  lisp  and  pronunciation  of  certain  words  at  once  revealed 
his  Semitic  origin. 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  Slyazkin.  "  If  only  I  get  well !  ...  I  shall 
consider  it  my  bounden  duty  to  come  and  see  you.  .  .  ." 

The  tears  rained  down  his  cheeks. 

"  I  daresay  you  have  a  marvellous  wife  now  !  " 

"  Wife  ?  .  .  .  Wife  ?  .  .  ."  said  the  little  man  calmly. 
"  What  Hebrew  has  not  a  good  wife  ?  " 

Slyazkin  uttered  a  groan,  which  was  almost  a  scream,  though 
he  tried  to  smile  as  if  it  were  a  joke. 

"  Well  said  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  know  her  as  well  as  if  I 
had  met  her  !  I  would  ask  permission  to  kiss  you  if  I  were 
not  in  this  position — for  the  Hebrew  women  are  the  most 
wonderful  women  in  the  world.  Judaism  only  knows  the 
mother — the  prostitute  is  non-existent.  The  literature  of 
the  future  will  be  an  apotheosis  of  the  Hebrew  woman.  You 
will  see  that  I  am  right.  .  .  .  But  what  can  make  the  doctor 
so  long  in  coming  ?  " 

"He  will  be  here  in  a  minute,"  answered  the  attendant 
Sergei. 

The  fat  man  stretched  out  his  arm  and  placed  a  Prayer  Book, 
bound  in  red  leather,  beside  the  injured  man. 

"  There,"  he  said  briefly ;  "  it  is  not  in  the  least  spoiled." 

Slyazkin  looked  at  it  and  at  once  lowered  his  eyelids  over 
his  keen,  childlike  eyes. 

"That  book,"  he  said,  without  opening  his  eyes,  and 
making  long  pauses  between  his  words.  That  book — I 
have  never — been  parted — from  that  book — never."  He 
opened  his  eyes,  glanced  at  the  fat  man,  and  continued : 
"  My  deceased  father  used  to  use  that  book.  I  have  only 
just  left  the  synagogue— and  never  again — never  in  all  my 
life.  .  .  .  But  it  is  very  strange  that  the  doctor  does  not  come. 
Surely  he   can't  be   so   busy.   ...   My  good   man" — he 
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turned  to  the  attendant — "  go  and  tell  your  esteemed  Doctor, 
with  my  compliments,  that  I  am  dying." 

Sergei  went  and  found  the  Doctor  in  conversation  with  a 
certain  lady  who  often  came  to  see  him.  The  Doctor  was 
saying  lazily,  in  a  mock  serious  tone  : 

"  Congratulate  me !  My  wife  packed  her  boxes  again 
to-day,  and  actually  bought  her  ticket  to  Moscow ! 
Incomprehensible  woman !  " 

This  lady  had  loved  the  Doctor  in  secret  for  the  last  six  years, 
but  though  Verstov  guessed  this  he  was  too  lazy  to  trouble 
about  it,  so  the  romance  dragged  along  without  enthusiasm 
and  without  any  prospect  of  reaching  a  logical  conclusion. 
Verstov  tried  not  to  notice  that  the  lady  was  fading,  that  her 
hair  was  turning  grey  and  that  she  had  begun  to  stoop. 

"  Why  did  you  keep  her  back  ?  "  she  asked  now,  looking  at 
him  with  an  expression  of  passionate  entreaty  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  didn't.  She  kept  herself  back,"  he  answered  carelessly. 
"  She  has  as  many  lives  as  a  cat — that  woman  !  What 
do  you  want,  Sergei  ?  " 

"  That  gentleman  they  brought  in  just  now  sends  his  com- 
pliments, and  would  like  to  see  you,"  said  Sergei,  smiling.  "  I 
think  he  is  slightly  delirious." 

"  Yes — I  must  certainly  go  to  him,"  said  the  Doctor, 
suddenly  remembering.  "  What  does  he  want  to  go  and 
throw  himself  under  carriages  for  ?  " 

He  bowed  to  the  lady,  and  turned  to  leave  her. 

"  I  shall  ring  you  up  to-morrow,"  she  said. 

"  That's  right.    Do  !  " 

Slyazkin  expected  that  the  Doctor  would  be  astonished  to 
see  him,  and  derived  a  sort  of  pleasure  beforehand  in  picturing 
the  sensation  he  was  going  to  cause. 

But  when  Verstov  appeared  he  inquired,  with  the  utmost 
calmness,  as  if  to  see  the  Professor  in  such  a  plight  were  an 
everyday  occurrence  to  him  : 

"  What's  the  idea  of  throwing  yourself  under  horses'  hoofs  ? 
It  is  not  a  good  thing  for  the  health,  you  know,  young 
man  !  " 

"  Doctor,  save  me !  "  was  the  Professor's  reply  to  this. 
"  I  have  just.  ...  A  cripple !  .  .  .  come  to  pay  my 
respects.  ..." 

He  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying.    They  undressed  him 
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and  the  examination  began.  The  injured  man  screamed  so 
loudly  that  he  could  be  heard  the  whole  length  of  the  corridor. 

The  fat  man  waited  patiently  in  the  other  room  for  more 
than  an  hour.    At  length  Verstov  came  to  him  and  said  : 

"  Are  you  a  relation  of  his  ?  " 

"  None  at  all.  I  happened  to  see  the  accident.  Well,  what 
is  the  verdict  ?  " 

"He'll  recover.  He  is  a  little  knocked  about,  but  we'll 
bandage  him.  It  takes  more  than  that  to  kill  a  man  generally. 
He  will  be  about  again  in  two  weeks,  my  s-son.  You  can  go 
to  him.    I  think  he  is  asking  for  you." 

The  fat  man  entered  a  clean,  unusually  bright  room  where, 
behind  a  screen  facing  the  window,  lay  Slyazkin,  quite  good- 
looking  in  his  bandages  and  clean  linen. 

"  So  here  I  am  !  "  he  said.  "  But  where  is  that  book  ? 
One  would  have  thought  I  was  Beelzebub  in  the  hands  of  the 
Inquisitors,  the  way  those  executioners  tortured  me  !  But  it 
would  not  have  been  nearly  so  bad  if  I  had  had  my  precious 
book  with  me." 

The  fat  man  once  more  handed  him  the  Hebrew  Prayer 
Book. 

"  Lay  it  on  the  counterpane,"  murmured  Slyazkin,  in  a 
feeble  voice.  "  The  writing  there  has  been  watered  by 
the  tears — the  tears  of  an  unhappy  people — who  were  the 
first — m-m-er.  ...  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you,  my 
friend.  .  .  .  You  see  how  they  have  all  deserted  me — your 
famous  doctor  as  well.  .  .  .  Between  ourselves,  he  behaved 
like  a  pig — however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  future 
awaits  him,  and  heaps  of  money.  .  .  .  Would  you  be  so  good 
as  to  ring  up  Yarmuishevski  and  tell  him  what  has  happened 
to  me,  and  ask  him  to  come  and  see  me  to-day  ?  " 

"  Certainly.    What  is  his  number  ?  "  lisped  the  fat  man. 

"  Yarmuishevski's  ?  I  thought  everybody  knew  that ! 
He  has  made  a  great  name  for  himself,  but  his  heart  is  posi- 
tively a  desert  of  Sahara.  .  .  .  And  then,  my  dear  fellow  " — 
Slyazkin  closed  his  eyes — "  I  want  you  to  find  a  priest  for  me." 

"  What  ?  "  cried  the  fat  man.     "  What  kind  of  a  priest  ?  " 

The  Professor  answered  composedly  :  "  I  assure  you,  my 
dear  fellow,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me.  I 
don't  even  mind  a  humpbacked  one,  if  he  pleases  you, 
but     he    must    be    Orthodox.    That    celebrated    surgeon 
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of  yours  tried  to  hoodwink  me,  but  I  feel  that  there  is 
a  ghastly  phantom  hovering  about  me  and  threatening  me 
with  its  bony  finger.  Before  my  earthly  voyage  is  finished  I 
must  settle  my  affairs." 

He  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  innocently  at  the  fat 
man. 

"  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your  name — or  I  may 
have  heard  it  and  forgotten  it.     If  so,  forgive  me.  .  .  ." 

The  fat  man  seemed  to  be  trying  to  avoid  the  eyes  of  the 
Professor. 

"  What  does  my  name  matter  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  bow,  letting 
his  eyes  wander  round  the  room  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of 
something.     "  I  must  be  going  now." 

"  Pray  tell  me  your  name,  that  I  may  know  to  whom  I  am 
indebted.  ..." 

"  You  are  not  indebted  to  me,"  said  the  fat  man  almost 
harshly.     "  Well  .  .  .  make  haste  and  get  well.  .  .  ." 

He  went  towards  the  door.  Slyazkin's  face  was  convulsed. 
A  sob  burst  from  his  breast. 

"  I  sa-ay  !  "  he  cried,  "  pray  .  .  .  give  .  .  .  my  com-pli- 
ments  to  your  .  .  .  ad-mir-able  wi-fe." 

The  fat  man  turned,  disturbed  and  surprised.  He  never 
forgot  that  drawn,  beseeching,  yet  malevolent  countenance, 
framed  in  white  linen,  which  gazed  at  him  from  the  pillows. 

"  I  will  certainly  do  so,"  he  replied,  "  and  send  a  priest  as 
Well,"  and  the  unknown,  with  a  compassionate  wave  of  his 
hand,  departed. 

Slyazkin  never  knew  how  the  fat  man,  panting  from  weari- 
ness and  hunger,  and  wearing  a  none  too  agreeable  expres- 
sion, sought  for  an  Orthodox  priest,  an  object  which  it  may  be 
believed  he  had  never  been  in  need  of  in  his  life  before.  He 
entered  a  small  shop  and  made  a  lisping  inquiry  of  a  young 
man  in  a  white  apron,  who  answered  with  polite  scorn  : 
"  We  don't  deal  in  that  sort  of  thing,  sir." 
Then  he  approached  a  chemist,  from  whom  also  he  could 
learn  nothing  to  help  him.  At  length  he  mustered  up  courage 
and  asked  a  policeman,  who,  not  without  some  difficulty, 
obtained  the  required  information.  And  having  fulfilled  his 
mission  the  little  dark,  fat  man  and  his  admirable  wife  (such 
as  all  Hebrews  possess)  disappeared  from  Slyazkin's  life  for 
ever.    And  the  Professor  himself  was  so  successful  in  his 
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efforts  to  forget  them  that  the  memory  of  them  was  very  soon 
effaced  from  his  mind. 

The  priest,  a  well-fed  man  of  robust  physique,  and  possessed 
of  an  overpowering  vitality,  arrived  at  the  hospital  before 
Yarmuishevski.    He  was  conducted  to  the  sick  man. 

"  Father,"  said  Slyazkin,  "  it  is  too  soon  to  bury  me,  but  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  will  assist  at  the  making  of  my  will." 

"  Good !  "  answered  the  father,  in  a  suitably  solemn  tone, 
and  with  his  hirsute,  athletic  hand  he  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  over  Slyazkin,  exactly  as  if  he  were  chopping  up  fire- 
wood. "  The  settling  of  your  earthly  affairs  will  give  peace 
to  your  soul." 

Slyazkin  screwed  up  his  eyes  and  looked  at  the  priest,  in- 
voluntarily uttering  a  sound  which  was  more  a  laugh  than  a 
groan. 

The  priest  looked  at  him  questioningly. 

"  You  are  in  pain  ?  "  he  asked  curiously,  as  he  stroked  his 
luxuriant  beard,  which  had  never  known  the  razor. 

"I  was  looking  at  you,"  said  the  invalid.  "How  strong 
and  healthy  you  are,  Father  !  Adam,  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
his  Maker,  must  have  been  like  you." 

"  We-U  .  .  ."  answered  the  priest  undecidedly 

"  He  was  only  like  you  at  first,  though.  On  the  second  day 
he  was  already  running  after  a  woman." 

"  Earth  to  earth,"  rejoined  the  priest. 

"  I  simply  love  you  !  "  continued  Slyazkin.  "  When  you 
have  had  an  accident  like  I  have  you  begin  to  value  your 
health.  I  seem  to  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  your  wife 
is  like.  ...  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  she  is  an 
admirable  woman." 

"  The  popadia  (priest's  wife)  ?  "  The  father  took  him  up 
quickly,  and  his  healthy  face,  which  was  twice  as  large  as  most 
people's,  was  illuminated  by  a  good-natured  smile.  "  The 
popadia  ?  Yes,  she  is  very  good.  You  have  guessed  right — 
a  good  popadia  !     She  is  bigger  than  I  am  too,  if  you  please  !  " 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  the  invalid.     "  You  don't  say  so  !  " 

He  was  about  to  speak  of  the  coming  literature  of  Russia 
which  would  sing  the  praises  exclusively  of  Russian  women 
but  the  priest,  drawing  a  wrong  conclusion  from  his  shaven 
face,  put  the  question  : 

"  You  are  an  actor,  are  you  not  ?  " 
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On  being  told  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  university 
professor  the  priest  introduced  the  subject  of  capital  punish- 
ment as  the  most  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

"  The  custom  of  capital  punishment  has  had  its  day,"  he 
declared,  in  a  loud  voice.  "  I  have  had  condemned  men  to 
prepare  for  death  several  times.  I  am  chaplain  to  a  regiment 
you  see.  'Here,  Father,'  they  say,  'bring  the  holy  cross. 
So-and-so,  who  was  one  of  ours,  has  been  condemned.'  All 
right.  I  put  an  apple  in  my  pocket  and  go  to  him  in  his  cell. 
I  find  him  sitting  down  quietly,  even  his  face  is  in  repose,  and 
only  a  slight  look  of  anxiety  in  the  eyes.  '  Father,'  he  says, 
'  I  don't  want  to  listen  to  anything,  and  I  won't  kiss  the 
Cross.  .  .  .'  '  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  do  so,  my  dear  boy. 
I  did  not  come  here  to  worry  you.  Why  should  you  kiss  the 
Cross?'  'And  don't  preach  at  me,  Father.  .  .  .'  'My  dear 
boy,  I  am  not  going  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  Why  should 
I  preach  ?  But  would  you  like  an  apple,  my  dear  ?  '  So  I 
give  him  the  apple.  .  .  ." 

"  Ah ! "  cried  Slyazkin,  in  ecstasy.  He  seemed  to  be 
making  an  effort  to  make  something  clear  to  himself.  "  An 
apple  !  And  on  what  occasion  do  you  take  an  apple  with  you  ? 
What  put  the  idea  into  your  head  ?  " 

"  I  always  take  one  with  me." 

"  But  how  do  you  manage  it  ?  "  asked  the  Professor,  with 
his  curiosity  suddenly  afire. 

The  robust,  athletic-looking  priest  laughed  awkwardly  and 
shamefacedly  as  he  replied  : 

"  I  must  confess  that  I  take  the  apples  when  the  popadia  is 
not  looking.  She  does  not  like  me  to  interfere  with  household 
matters.    She  is  very  strict  with  me,  is  the  popadia." 

Slyazkin  was  gazing  at  him  unblinkingly  ;  he  looked  as  if 
he  suddenly  grasped  something  he  had  not  understood  before. 

"  You   have  brought   me  ...  an   apple  .  .  .  too — and 

given  me "  he  whispered  softly.    But  the  priest  was 

use  to  loud  talking  and  not  to  whispers,  and  did  not  hear 
him. 

"  I  have  been  seeking — and  I  thought  what  I  sought  was 
so  far  away — and  so  complicated,  ..."  went  on  the  Pro- 
fessor, in  an  agitated  tone ;  "  but  I  find  that  quite  close  to  me 
all  the  time — and  no  larger  than  an  apple  in  appearance.  .  .  . 
Forgive  me,  Father,  I  am  nervous.  ..." 
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"  Cry  if  you  want  to.  It  will  do  you  no  harm,"  said  the 
father,  not  in  the  least  disturbed. 

"When  you  came  into  the  room,  I  thought:  'What  is 
this  well-fed  body,  and  those  coarse,  red — forgive  me; 
Father — cheeks  to  me  ?  '  Yet  they  have  been  the  means  of 
giving  me — an  apple.  .  .  .  'Would  you  like  an  apple?  .  .  .' 
That  condemned  man  is  myself.  .  .  ." 

"  You  are  still  alive.  Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  ?  "  said 
the  priest  consolingly. 

"  I  .  .  .  am  .  .  .  that  condemned  man !  I  know  it ! 
Would  you  like  an  apple  ?  .  .  .  Here  is  one  !  .  .  .  Oh,  my 
God  !  .  .  .  God  !  " 

Slyazkin  could  feel  the  edge  of  the  old  book  pressing  against 
his  head  under  the  pillow,  as  he  continued  : 

"  I  have  tempted  God.  I  have  asked  Him  for  a  sign.  I 
could  not  go  on  living  in  my  shame ;  in  the  depths  of  my 
misery  I  am  denied,  Father,  through  and  through.  .  .  .  No, 
I  am  not  raving.  Stoop  down  to  me,  Father.  I  want  to 
kiss  you." 

"  By  all  means,"  answered  the  priest,  without  hesitation, 
and  he  bent  clumsily  over  the  patient.  Those  blue,  childlike 
eyes,  which  were  so  completely  out  of  keeping  with  the  wrinkled 
aged  forehead,  gazed  confidingly  at  the  priest. 

"  I  knew  that  I  should  meet  you,"  said  the  Professor,  with 
an  air  of  satisfaction.     "  I  felt  it.    It  was  to  be." 

"  Possibly,"  said  the  priest,  somewhat  puzzled,  for  he  had 
not  considered  the  question,  and  he  kissed  the  prostrate  man 
three  times.  At  this  moment  the  woman  with  the  strong,  kind 
face,  and  gold  spectacles,  ushered  in  Yarmuishevski. 

The  Master  stood  in  the  doorway,  wondering  why  he  had 
come.  He  had  a  rooted  objection  to  invalids,  corpses  and 
priests,  also  the  odour  of  carbolic  was  offensive  to  him — 
all  such  things  he  regarded  as  unpleasant  reminders  of  some- 
thing he  wished  to  forget. 

The  father  removed  his  great  head,  which  was  double  the 
size  of  most  heads,  and  the  Master  saw  Slyazkin. 

"Kyril  Gavrilovich !  "  cried  the  latter  joyfully.  "This 
is  most  kind  of  you  !  " 

Yarmuishevski,  inwardly  raging  at  his  friend  for  dragging 
him  into  such  an  unpleasant  atmosphere,  answered  sourly  : 

"  I  have  left  some  work  which  must  be  finished  at  a  certain 
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time.  You  will  be  all  right  in  a  week  or  two.  What  on  earth 
have  you  made  such  an  exhibition  of  yourself  f or  ?  " 

Poor  Slyazkin !  This  was  a  very  different  sort  of  meeting 
from  what  he  had  expected.  However,  it  was  one  of  the  same 
kind  of  mistakes  he  had  been  making  all  his  life.  He  was 
always  thinking  that  when  he  met  this  person  or  the  other  they 
would  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk  together,  which  would  clear 
up  all  obstacles  to  their  friendship,  and  establish  a  bond  of 
sympathy  between  them ;  and  for  many  years  he  had  been 
longing  for  such  a  conversation  with  the  Master,  and  to-day 
he  had  thought  that  the  time  had  come  for  it.  But  Yarmui- 
shevski  was  just  as  he  always  was,  only  colder,  if  possible. 

Slyazkin's  warm  heart  was  cut  to  the  quick. 

"  I  only  wanted  to  see  you,"  he  said,  in  a  sad,  disenchanted 
and  gently  reproachful  tone. 

"  That  is  very  nice  of  you.  But  you  look  quite  well.  .  .  . 
However — is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  He  wants  to  make  his  last  will  and  testament  in  the 
presence  of  two  witnesses,"  put  in  the  priest. 

The  Master  was  obliged  to  look  up  to  the  priest,  as  he  was 
much  the  shorter  of  the  two,  which  made  him  angry.  He 
hated  people  taller  than  himself. 

"  Indeed  ?  .  .  ."  he  said,  with  a  grimace.  "  You  will  leave 
everything  to  your  wife,  of  course  ?  " 

The  Professor  lifted  his  eyes,  looked  full  at  the  Master,  and 
replied  : 

"  I  am  not  married.  My  wife  and  I  are  divorced.  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  make  my  will  in  favour  of  my  nearest  poor 
relatives." 


XXII 

Just  about  a  week  after  the  incidents  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter  someone  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Master's  study 
very  early  in  the  morning.  Yarmuishevski  called  out :  "  Come 
in  !  "  but  he  must  have  said  it  mechanically,  because  when 
Shtchetinine  entered  he  found  him  so  absorbed  in  a  book  that 
for  some  seconds  he  went  on  reading,  and  only  noticed  his 
visitor  when  he  happened  to  glance  up  accidentally.  He  was 
gratified  to  think  that  he  numbered  an  officer  in  such  a  hand- 
some uniform  among  his  disciples.  The  smart  uniform  and 
the  enormous  sword,  which  clattered  on  the  pavement  as  the 
officer  walked,  seemed  to  give  extra  weight  to  his  own  teaching. 

Putting  his  hand  to  his  neck,  in  an  attempt  to  hide  its 
collarless  condition,  he  advanced  courteously  to  greet  his 
visitor. 

"  I  have  only  just  finished  washing.  ...  I  got  interested 
in  something  I  was  reading.  .  .  .  Will  you  have  some  tea, 
Aleksandr  Aleksandrovich  ?  " 

The  officer  looked  as  if  he  were  secretly  triumphant.  His 
narrow,  grey  eyes,  under  his  low  forehead,  were  rather  inflamed ; 
his  face  was  thinner,  and  he  seemed  to  have  aged.  The  Master 
noticed  that  the  left  sleeve  of  the  dark  blue  uniform  was  soiled 
with  chalk.  Yarmuishevski,  although  he  had  nothing  of  the 
dandy  about  him,  hated  people  to  see  him  before  he  was 
dressed.  This  was  one  of  his  reasons  for  dreading  death — 
that  he  would  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  others  in  a  state  of 
deshabille.  ^ 

"  Excuse  me  one  minute,"  he  said,  and  he  went  into  an 
adjoining  room,  where  he  hastily  put  on  a  collar. 

May  I  speak  quite  frankly  ?  "  asked  Shtchetinine,  when 
he  reappeared. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  doing  so.    Proceed.  .  .  ." 

Shtchetinine  remained  silent.  He  sat  with  his  long  legs, 
which  were  clad  in  riding  breeches,  crossed.  His  plain  face, 
with  its  high  cheek-bones,  wore  a  cold  and  forbidding 
expression. 

167 
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"  What  I  have  to  say  concerns  an  important  State  secret," 
he  began.     "  It  concerns  Bulgaria,  in  fact.  .  .  ." 

The  Master  went  to  the  door  and  locked  it. 

"  Bulgaria,"  repeated  the  officer.  Then  he  added,  in  a  care- 
less tone  :   "No  one  can  overhear  us  ?  " 

"No.    I  am  all  attention,"  replied  the  other. 

"  There  is  a  plot  on  foot  to  change  the  Bulgarian  dynasty. 
They  are  not  pleased  with  the  present  one." 

"Who  are 'they'?" 

"  The  Court  party  here  and  abroad,"  answered  the  officer 
tranquilly.  "  They  are  making  ready  for  a  revolution,  such 
as  they  have  already  had  in  Serbia." 

Yarmuishevski  inclined  his  head. 

"  All  the  arrangements  are  made.  They  are  bestirring  them- 
selves in  the  matter  both  here  and  in  France.  The  time  for 
action  is  very  near  now." 

The  Master  again  inclined  his  head.  He  hastily  considered 
what  advantage  a  revolution  might  bring  to  himself.  A 
similar  thought  always  flashed  through  his  brain  when  he 
heard  about  any  great  event  or  change  in  the  life  of  a  nation. 

"  You  know  that "  here  the  officer  mentioned  the  name 

of  a  very  distinguished  person — "  is  my  guardian.  Well, 
a  short  time  ago  we  went  out  hunting  together,  and  we  held  a 
final  conference.  .  .  .  The  hunting  party  was  got  up  as  a  blind. 
I  am  possessed  of  great  tenacity  of  purpose — in  short,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise." 

"  Are  you  one  of  its  directors  ?  " 

"  No.  Officially,  I  stand  aside.  It  would  not  be  politic  for 
me  to  appear  personally  in  the  affair  just  yet." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because,"  answered  Shtchetinine,  "  I  am  putting  myself 
forward  as  a  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Bulgaria,  and  until  the 
right  moment  I  must  remain  in  the  background." 

The  Master  was  somewhat  astonished. 

"  Have  you  any  right  to  the  throne  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes.  My  ancestors,  who  were  emigrants  from  Bulgaria, 
were  of  royal  blood.  When  the  present  dynasty  is  set  aside  I 
shall  ascend  the  throne." 

"  I  congratulate  you.  Your  lot  is  cast  in  high  places,"  said 
the  Master,  with  a  smile,  feeling  that  the  revolution  was  going 
to  bring  him  some  advantage  for  a  certainty. 
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"  Thank  you,"  replied  the  officer,  with  cold  politeness.  "  It 
is  my  intention  to  give  the  country  a  series  of  reforms  based  on 
European  models,  and  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  be  good 
enough  to  help  me." 

As  he  uttered  these  words  Shtchetinine,  either  to  express  his 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  Russian  nation,  or  acting  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  stood  up,  and  drew  himself  to  his  full 
height.  The  Master  rose  also,  and  as  he  did  so  he  remembered, 
with  a  feeling  of  intolerable  humiliation,  so  painful  that  he 
ground  his  teeth,  the  last  conversation  which  had  been  held  in 
that  room,  when  both  he  and  his  interlocutor  had  stood  up  at 
the  same  time. 

"  How  can  I  be  of  use  to  you  ?  "  he  inquired,  his  heart  full 
of  half-pleased,  half-painful  anticipation. 

"  I  should  like  you  to  accept  the  post  of  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,"  answered  the  officer,  with  a  slight  bow. 

The  word  "  Minister  "  struck  the  Master  like  a  blow,  and  for 
the  moment  he  felt  intoxicated,  as  if  he  had  been  drinking 
wine. 

"  I  will  have  education  for  all,"  continued  Shtchetinine. 
"  In  twenty-five  years  there  will  not  be  found  a  person  who 
cannot  read  or  write  in  Bulgaria.  By  the  by,  I  suppose  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  Bulgarian  language  ?  " 

The  Master  accounted  himself  one  of  the  most  highly  edu- 
cated people  in  the  world,  and  he  did  not  care  to  admit  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  language  of  Bulgaria.  With  his  mind  half 
crazed  by  the  vapours  of  ambition,  he  answered : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  that  language  is  of  Slav  origin." 

The  officer  went  on  : 

"lam  prepared  to  admit  that  your  nomination  will  give 
great  oflence  to  the  other  ministers,  but  pray  do  not  give  your- 
self any  anxiety  on  that  account.  In  any  event  you  will 
become  a  Bulgarian  subject." 

The  Master  agreed  to  this  also. 

"I  know  that  Bulgaria  cannot  stand  alone  yet;  she  is 
obliged  to  lean  upon  Russia.  But  in  the  end — in  the  end 
we  shall  be  independent." 

The  officer  suddenly  showed  his  large,  white  teeth  in  a  smile; 
in  which  there  was  something  cruel  and  conspirator-like. 

"  We  must  act  cautiously,"  said  the  Master,  and  his  dome- 
like brow  shone.     "  A  nation,  like  an  individual,  must  work 
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out  its  own  salvation.    Have  you  settled  in  your  own  mind 
who  are  to  be  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  ?  " 

The  post  of  minister  had  already  lost  its  importance  in  his 
eyes.    He  had  begun  to  dream  of  being  Premier. 

"  It  is  essential  that  the  general  plan  of  the  work  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  one  person  who  knows  exactly  what  is  re- 
quired," continued  Yarmuishevski,  who  could  have  gone  on 
till  noon  elaborating  his  own  political  position.  His  face  was 
convulsed  ;  he  felt  a  craving  to  talk  long  and  mysteriously. 

"  It  is  obligatory  on  us  to  create  a  new  type  of  State-building. 
The  old  forms  proceeding  from  limited  and  narrow  ideas  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  worthless.  You  ought  to  be  able  to 
raise  up  a  new  nation,  a  new  race  of  people  upon  that  small 
territory  under  the  southern  skies.  Let  its  official  title  be  still 
Bulgaria,  but  spiritually  it  will  belong  to  the  whole  world.  Its 
soul  will  contain  the  essence  of  the  New  Thought,  will  be 
composed  of  the  finest  elements  of  contemporary  ideas.  We 
begin,  as  it  were,  at  the  very  beginning,  and  proceed  by  calcu- 
lated stages  year  by  year.  How  glorious  to  create,  not  only  in 
dreams,  but  in  reality,  a  new  society,  a  new  nation !  .  .  .  What 
a  noble  problem ! 

"  You  will  create,  not  on  paper,  but  on  living,  fertile,  breath- 
ing earth !  And  of  the  new  conception  of  religion,  and 
the  consciousness  of  its  own  position  in  the  Cosmos,  will  be 
born,  at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century,  at  no  great 
distance  from  Greece,  the  New  Humanity." 

He  addressed  his  speech  to  Shtchetinine,  but  he  secretly 
judged  the  latter  to  be  incapable  of  creating  a  new  nation. 
This  was  proved  by  his  appointment  of  Yarmuishevski  to  be 
one  of  the  ministers,  instead  of  Premier. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  officer,  who  had  listened  attentively. 
"  All  I  ask  of  you  now  is  to  keep  the  matter  an  absolute  secret." 
He  rose  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  About  when  do  you  expect  it  to  come  off  ?  "  asked  the 
Master. 

"  Quite  soon.  In  the  spring,"  answered  Shtchetinine,  and, 
as  if  in  absence  of  mind,  he  opened  the  door  into  the  next  room 
and  peeped  in.  Yarmuishevski  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
ask  the  officer  the  question  which  had  been  on  the  tip  of  his 
tongue  all  the  time,  and  his  visitor  was  on  the  threshold  before 
he  managed  to  get  the  words  out. 
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"  The  distinguished  personage  to  whom  you  have  alluded 
knows  of  your  projects,  of  course  ?  " 

"  He  knows,  and  approves,"  answered  Shtchetinine.  "  By 
the  by,  his ness  is  greatly  interested  in  you." 

"  Indeed  ?  " 

Shtchetinine  reflected. 

"  A  meeting  might  be  arranged.  I  suppose  you  have 
nothing  against  it  ?  " 

Again  the  Master  was  conscious  of  a  bewildering  sense  of 
intoxication,  but  he  made  an  effort  to  appear  unconcerned. 

"  It  would  certainly  arouse  comment,"  he  said,  but  in  such  a 
tone  as  to  imply  that  he  could  bear  even  that  for  the  sake  of 
others. 

"  I  will  give  you  a  sign  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  a 
Week.  .  .  .  Excuse  me,  but  are  you  sure  that  the  telephone 
receiver  was  not  off  during  our  conversation  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure.    Why  ?  "  asked  the  Master  in  astonishment. 

"  That's  all  right  then.  We  might  have  been  overheard, 
you  see.  There  are  means  of  overhearing ;  there  is  an 
apparatus,  I  believe " 

The  Master  glanced  at  him  and,  noticing  the  mark  of  chalk 
on  his  elbow  again,  thought :  "  I  suppose  he  has  not  gone  out  of 
his  mind  ?  "  But  the  officer  did  not  look  like  a  lunatic,  and,  as 
if  divining  the  doubts  of  Yarmuishevski,  he  said  suddenly : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon !  I  was  forgetting.  You  will  want 
money.     I  will  see  about  it." 

"  What  for  ?    What  should  I  do  with  it  ?  " 

Shtchetinine  passed  through  the  door,  stooping,  out  of 
delicacy,  so  as  not  to  seem  so  much  taller  than  his  host. 

"  If  anyone  comes  from  me,"  he  said,  "  the  countersign  will 
be  '  Nadejda  Mikhailovna.'  Beyond  that,  pray  do  not  ex- 
change a  word  with  the  messenger.  Do  you  know  what  time 
it  is?" 

Yarmuishevski  told  him,  but  he  did  not  hear.  He  bowed 
and  walked  away,  with  long  strides,  with  his  left  hand  resting 
on  his  enormous  sword.  Two  students  talking  about  some- 
thing fell  silent  at  his  approach.  A  scarcely  perceptible  smile 
flitted  over  the  officer's  face  ;  he  felt  sure  that  they  were  talking 
about  him.  An  empty  carriage  was  passing  slowly  alongside 
the  pavement.  He  cautiously  looked  at  it  from  under  his 
eyelids  ;   he  felt  sure  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  him  ; 
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maybe  it  was  following  him,  or  had  been  sent  by  some  unknown 
persons,  with  the  object  of  protecting  him.  He  felt  alert,  full 
of  life  and  energy,  and  his  young  body  almost  ached  with  a 
sense  of  pleasure — the  memory  of  the  mad,  shameless  nights 
of  the  last  weeks  rose  before  him.  .  .  . 

When  he  came  to  the  entrance  to  a  broad  square  he  halted 
and  looked  earnestly  at  the  spot  on  which,  at  some  future  date, 
a  statue  would  be  erected  in  his  honour.  .  .  .  His  face  was  like 
a  mask. 

The  Master  did  no  work  that  morning.  The  fumes  of 
ambition  mounting  to  his  brain  had  set  his  thoughts  in  a  whirl. 
He  was  like  a  man  who,  after  years  of  vigorous  self-repression, 
suddenly  lets  himself  go.  He  recalled  with  satisfaction  with 
what  dignified  self-possession  he  had  borne  himself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Bulgaria.  The  dignity 
so  unexpectedly  offered  him  was  oddly  appropriate,  coming  as 
it  did  as  sort  of  compensation  for  Elena's  treatment  of  him. 
In  his  hour  of  triumph  he  could  think  of  her  without  malice. 
The  poor  thing  had  not  much  longer  to  live  anyhow.  He 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  and  see  her.  He  had  forgiven  her. 
It  was  bright  and  clear  out  of  doors,  and  there  was  the  promise 
of  spring  in  the  dim  distance.  Only  people  who  have  lived  in 
northern  towns  can  be  familiar  with  that  inexplicable,  rather 
disquieting  sense  of  the  approach  of  spring,  of  which  he  was 
conscious.  In  his  shabby  clothes,  with  the  old  fur  cap,  which 
was  familiar  to  the  public  in  so  many  photographs  of  him, 
Yarmuishevski  had  a  comfortable  feeling  of  being  hidden  by  a 
modesty  which  could  be  thrown  off  at  will.  ...  A  stupid  cur 
ran  out,  barking  at  him,  from  a  small  grocer's  shop.  The 
Master,  startled  by  the  suddenness  of  it,  flushed  angrily,  and 
was  filled  with  venom  against  the  undiscerning  cur,  who,  how- 
ever, heedless  of  the  ministerial  wrath,  gaily  chased  a  fat  cat 
down  the  street. 

A  plump,  vivacious  woman  answered  Yarmuishevski's  ring. 
It  was  evident,  from  the  way  she  replied  to  his  inquiry  and 
invited  him  to  enter,  that  she  adored  Elena.  She  conducted 
him  along  a  dark  passage,  knocked  at  the  farthest  door,  and 
said  affectionately :  "  Lenochka  !  "  Then,  with  a  polite  bow, 
she  went  away.  The  Master  opened  the  door.  Elena  did  not 
show  the  least  surprise  at  his  entrance.    She  held  out  her  hand 
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in  an  embarrassed  manner,  and  did  not  ask  him  to  sit  down, 
either  because  she  was  flustered  or  because  she  was  thinking 
of  other  things.  She  was  wearing  a  dark  brown  velvet  blouse, 
which  she  had  evidently  had  a  long  time,  and  had  outgrown. 
It  was  tight  about  the  shoulders  and  bosom,  and  emphasised 
curves  of  which  she  was  ashamed  ;  the  sleeves  also  were  short 
and  tight.  The  Master  involuntarily  admired  her ;  he  had 
never  seen  her  look  so  beautiful.  Her  beauty  was  arresting, 
in  fact,  that  morning,  and  her  whole  being  was,  as  it  were, 
suffused  by  a  noble  sorrow.  It  seemed  to  him  that  never  until 
now,  when  he  was  on  the  threshold  of  old  age,  had  he  seen  how 
beautiful  a  woman  might  be.  He  grew  ashamed  of  all  that 
had  passed  between  him  and  other  women,  and  was  filled  with 
a  sharp  regret  for  the  years  which  had  gone  beyond  recall. 

"  I  had  just  written  you  a  letter,"  said  Elena,  looking  not  at 
him,  but  past  him  over  his  shoulder. 

"  A  letter  to  me  ?    May  I  read  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  necessary.    But  you  may  if  you  like." 

She  made  no  movement,  however,  but  continued  to  gaze, 
with  her  black,  widely  set  eyes,  over  his  shoulder.  The  dark 
velvet  blouse  threw  into  relief  the  pallor  of  her  face  and  the 
splendour  of  her  eyes.  The  Master  bent  over  the  writing- 
table.    The  ink  was  still  wet  upon  the  paper. 

In  her  formal,  regular  handwriting,  Elena  begged  him  to  for- 
give her  for  something.  .  .  .  Further  on  occurred  the  phrase : 
"  Let  Fate  lead  us.  .  .  ." 

His  regrets  for  the  wasted  years  became  maddening.  "  Let 
Fate  lead  us  !  "  he  repeated  softly,  and  he  sat  down  beside  her 
at  the  writing-table.  "  Well,  .  .  .  Fate  has  led  us.  .  .  .  Do 
you  know  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  to  see  you  ?  " 

The  girl  said  nothing,  and,  resting  his  head  on  his  hands,  he 
said,  as  if  to  himself  : 

"  In  my  young  days  I  was  very  often  in  rooms  like  this, 
belonging  to  innocent  young  girls,  but  I  did  not  realise 
my  good  fortune.  But  now — when  my  youth  is  past — 
now  I  understand — now  I  know  what  I  have  missed — 
when  it  is  too  late.  There  has  been  something  lacking  in  my 
life  all  along.  I  have  reached  out  after  it,  but  I  always  fell 
short  of  it.  Sometimes  I  seemed  to  be  within  reach  of  it,  but 
it  eluded  me.  ...  It  was  because  I  was  lacking  in  faith — 
simple  faith ;   because  I  did  not  understand  that  there  was 
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one  person  whom  I  was  destined  to  meet,  sooner  or  later — 
and  so  I  married  almost  the  first  woman  I  met.  I  saw  that 
she  was  not  all  I  desired,  but  I  thought  that  time  would  remedy 
that.  However,  time  only  increased  the  difference  between 
us,  and  I  had  to  separate  from  her.  She  is  not  happy  now,  I 
fear.  .  .  . 

"  Ah  !  if  I  had  only  had  a  pure  young  girl  at  my  side,  a  girl 
with  a  trusting  heart,  quickly  responsive  to  my  influence  !  .  .  . 
I  should  have  become  great.  We  would  have  worked  together 
and  strengthened  each  other.  You  do  not  realise  how  glorious 
it  is  to  be  young,  or  how  maddening  it  is  to  look  back  and  see 
one's  mistakes.  .  .  .  Forget  what  I  said  to  you  last  time  I  saw 
you,  Lena.    Forgive  me  !  " 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  uttered  these  words,  which 
seemed  to  be  wrung  from  the  depths  of  his  cold  heart,  but  when 
he  had  uttered  them  he  felt  tranquillised.  He  heard  the  girl 
move  beside  him,  and  suddenly  felt  her  quite  close  to  him.  He 
could  hardly  believe  his  senses,  but  she  seemed  to  bend  over 
him  and  kiss  his  hair. 

"  God  !  .  .  ."  he  whispered.     "  Lena  !  " 
He  put  out  his  hand  at  hazard,  and  immediately  encountered 
her  fingers.    She  was  standing  looking  down  on  him,  her  face 
slightly  flushed. 

"  I  want  nothing  from  you,"  he  said.    "  I  ask  you  for 
nothing.    Forgive,  Elena,  and  forget !  " 
"  Yes,"  she  replied  almost  inaudibly. 
As  he  looked  at  her  he  was  seized  by  pity  and  love. 
"  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  chance  to  work  in  a  fresh  place, 
in  a  new  country.    Would  you  like  that  ?  " 
"  Yes ;  only  let  it  be  soon." 

"  It  will  be  soon.  In  the  Spring.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
speak  more  clearly  yet.  .  .  .  You  will  be  able  to  work  freely 
and  surround  yourself  with  the  right  people.  You  may  found 
a  university  for  women,  or  a  home  for  cripples." 

"  That  would  be  nice,"  said  Elena,  raising  her  widely  set 
eyes  to  his  and  smiling  gratefully. 
He  bent  and  kissed  her  large,  ill-formed  hand. 
"  I  am  going  away  too.    Will  you  come  with  me  ?  " 
She  inclined  her  head. 
"  Only  let  it  be  soon,"  she  repeated. 
Yarmuishevski  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  table,  which  was 
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untidily  strewn  with  letters,  amongst  which  one  signed  "  Soub- 
botine  "  accidentally  caught  his  eye,  and  thought  of  what  had 
happened.  So  soon  as  he  had  ceased  to  desire  the  girl  she  had 
simply  and  confidingly  come  to  him.  The  thing  that  had 
seemed  as  improbable  as  a  miracle  had  happened  just  because 
he  himself  had  changed.  He  realised  also  that  the  slightest 
false  step  or  careless  word  on  his  part  would  cause  all  his 
happiness  to  disappear.  At  his  side  stood  a  creature  hardly 
real,  but  the  incarnation  of  all  that  was  best  in  him.  If  he 
allowed  himself  to  sink  below  the  level  of  his  best  he  would 
lose  her. 

"  Lena.  .  .  .  Little  girl,  .  .  ."  he  said. 
"You  must  not  judge  me  as  you  judge  all  the  others," 
she  said. 

He  did  not  understand.     "  No,  no." 

"  I  am  different ;  I  am  hardly  alive,"  she  explained,  and  her 
wonderful  face  was  tinged  by  a  blush.  She  looked  like  a  child 
who  had  been  ill-treated. 

"  I  ought  to  go  to  the  hospital  to  see  Slyazkin,"  she  said  at 
length. 

Do  you  visit  him  ?  " 
"  His  accident  is  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to 
him." 

He  was  amazed  at  the  ease  with  which  she  read  the  souls  of 
others,  and  at  the  correctness  of  her  observations. 

They  went  out  together.  Out  of  doors  she  looked  severe, 
aloof.  They  talked  of  the  approaching  journey  to  that  distant 
new  country.  To  both  of  them,  unpractical  and  unsuited  to 
ordinary  life  as  they  were,  it  all  seemed  mysteriously  and 
attractively  easy  ;  the  difficulties  lay  only  in  their  present  life. 
He  put  her  into  a  tram  and  they  parted,  smiling  at  each 
other.  The  Master  went  to  a  bookshop  and  asked  for  a 
grammar  of  the  Bulgarian  language.  The  bookseller  had  not 
one  in  stock,  but  he  promised  to  get  one.  Yarmuishevski 
bought  a  great  many  newspapers  and  took  them  home  with 
him,  to  read  all  that  was  written  about  Bulgaria.  They  con- 
tained, however,  only  short,  insignificant  telegrams  and 
announcements,  which  gave  absolutely  no  indications  that  the 
country  was  getting  ready  for  such  a  serious  revolution,  and  a 
bewildered  sense  of  uneasiness  took  possession  of  the  Master. 
He  felt  as  if  his  ministerial  post  were  being  taken  away  from 
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him,  that  he  was  being  thrown  over,  together  with  all  his  plans 
for  the  future  of  the  new  country.  .  .  .  He  wrote  a  short, 
farewell  letter  to  Julia,  and  ordered  it  to  be  taken  to  her  at 
once.  The  consciousness  of  being  able  to  give  pain  to  another 
somewhat  tranquillised  him. 

Lofty  meditations  on  the  Church  and  humanity  illuminated 
him. 


XXIII 

Shtchetinine  returned  to  his  own  house.  Although  it  was 
twilight  he  was  able  to  distinguish  a  large  black  flag  over  the 
gateway,  and  the  sight  of  it  displeased  him. 

His  home  was  a  splendid  old,  somewhat  gloomy  house.  He 
crossed  the  courtyard,  trying  not  to  look  at  the  black  flag, 
which  stood  out  against  the  sky  motionless,  and,  as  it  seemed 
to  the  officer,  threateningly.  In  his  opinion  that  flag — the 
War  Flag  of  the  Bulgarian  dynasty — had  been  raised  pre- 
maturely. If  his  enemies  observed  it  they  would  know  how 
to  turn  this  lack  of  caution  to  their  advantage,  and  he  said  to 
the  steward,  whom  he  met  in  the  courtyard  : 

"  Why  have  you  run  up  that  flag  ?     I  did  not  tell  you  to." 

The  steward  made  him  a  low  bow,  as  he  asked  : 

"  Did  I  do  wrong,  then  ?  " 

Shtchetinine  passed  on  without  answering.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  household  had  been  informed  of  the  impending  changes 
in  Bulgaria,  for  the  servants  were  particularly  respectful  and 
obsequious.  In  the  dining-room,  where  there  was  a  large 
portrait  of  his  father,  who  had  died  during  the  manoeuvres  one 
year,  the  table  was  laid  for  dinner.  A  small,  narrow  envelope 
lay  beside  his  serviette.  He  recognised  Nadejda's  hand- 
writing, and,  taking  it  to  the  window,  read,  by  the  dim  light, 
the  following  few  lines,  dashed  off  in  that  large,  flowing  hand 
peculiar  to  genius  : 

"  Darling,  darling  !  I  have  just  got  back,  infernally  tired, 
but  I  feel  I  must  let  you  know  that  I  am  thinking  of  you.  I 
am  very  happy  ! 

"  P.S.— To-morrow  at  eleven.    Yes  ?  " 

The  officer  was  surprised  that  she  also  should  have  known 
about  Bulgaria,  and  he  checked  a  smile.  "  It  must  be  already 
talked  about  in  the  theatre,"  he  thought.  These  congratula- 
tions appeared  to  him  as  premature  and  imprudent. 

"  The  whole  town  is  ringing  with  it  already,"  he  thought 
complacently. 
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A  maid  in  a  white  apron,  with  a  stiff  white  cap  on  her  head, 
brought  in  the  soup.    Without  glancing  at  her,  he  said  sharply  : 

"  I  don't  want  any  dinner.    I  am  going  to  lie  down." 

She  began  to  clear  away,  but  Shtchetinine  said,  in  a  tone  of 
irritability : 

"  Don't  make  so  much  noise.    Go  away." 

He  then  went  into  his  bedroom,  took  off  his  coat  and  fell 
asleep  at  once.  He  had  never  slept  like  this  before,  and  even 
while  he  was  asleep  he  was  struck  by  terror.  When  he  realised 
that  not  only  his  sleep  was  extraordinary,  but  also  his  fears, 
he  grew  more  terrified  still,  and  he  tried  to  prolong  his  sleep. 
He  could  hear  two  voices,  which  seemed  to  be  arguing  about 
something  running  through  his  head  all  the  time.  That  they 
spoke  Russian  there  was  no  doubt — and  fluently  too — 
and  they  spoke  in  loud  tones,  careless  whether  they  woke  him 
or  not,  and  not  troubled  by  the  thought  that  they  were  be- 
having very  impolitely — and  yet  not  a  single  word  of  what 
they  said  was  distinguishable.  Nevertheless,  Shtchetinine 
understood  in  his  sleep  that  the  conversation  turned  on  him- 
self. They  were  saying  that  he  had  gone  out  of  his  mind  and 
would  have  to  be  put  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  It  was  very 
doubtful  whether  he  would  be  cured  there,  but  it  was  a 
certainty  at  any  rate  that  his  present  way  of  living  had  come 
to  an  end  and  that  an  entirely  new  form  of  existence  was  about 
to  begin  for  him,  which  would  go  on  for  many  years.  .  .  .  He 
Would  have  to  say  good-bye  to  the  service,  to  his  uniform,  to 
the  people  he  loved  and  those  who  loved  him  ...  to  Nadejda, 
to  his  horses  and  carriages,  and  all  those  habits  which  seemed 
to  have  become  part  of  him.  These  voices  speaking  in  un- 
intelligible Russian  expressed  neither  mockery  nor  pity  ;  they 
simply  stated  the  facts  in  a  business-like  manner.  The  owners 
of  the  voices  were  apparently  persons  with  whom  he  was  not 
acquainted,  otherwise  they  would  have  pretended  not  to  know 
of  his  misfortune,  out  of  politeness.  "  They  are  doctors,  I 
expect,"  thought  Shtchetinine,  and  he  addressed  them  in  as 
unemotional  a  tone  as  he  could  assume  : 

"  I  am  perfectly  well,  gentlemen.  I  am  only  a  little  excited 
by — by  the  fact  that  certain  things  have  occurred  which 
have  made  me  very  happy."  And  lest  they  should  suspect 
anything  about  the  Bulgarian  revolution,  he  added,  with 
a   forced    laugh :     "A    woman— of    course !    Cherchez    la 
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femme.    .   .    .   Naturally,    I    can't    give    you   any    details, 

gentlemen." 

At  this  point  he  remembered  about  the  black  flag  which  had 

been  so  incautiously  hoisted  over  the  gateway,  and  which 

might  have  already  betrayed  him.    He  felt  furious  with  his 

steward. 
The  voices  went  on  as  if  he  had  not  spoken.    He  flushed 

with  vexation  as  he  said  to  himself  :  "  That  flag  must  be  taken 

down."    He  saw  the  need  of  being  artful  with  the  voices. 

"  And  Nadia's  letter  must  be  destroyed.    There  must  be  no 

clues " 

"  Clues  to   what  ?  "  suddenly  asked  the  voices,  in  that 

unintelligible  language. 

Shtchetinine  was  startled,  but  he  remembered  that  to  show 

disquietude  about  the  clues  was  in  itself  a  clue,  and  showing 

his  white,  equine  teeth  in  a  smile,  he  answered  craftily  : 

"  The  woman  of  whom  I  spoke,  gentlemen,  is  not  free,  and 
if  her  letter  were  found  it  might  cause  unpleasantness.  As  I 
said  before,  I  cannot|  give  any  details — anyhow,  I  wish  you 
would  let  me  alone.  .  .  ." 

Here  he  moved  slightly,  and  the  voices  immediately  became 
so  low  that  it  was  almost  possible  to  pretend  that  they  were  no 
longer  to  be  heard.  But  the  sequel  to  this  was  very  strange  ; 
only  a  second  before  he  explained  about  the  letter  it  was  twi- 
light and  the  window  frames  stood  out  against  the  greyness, 
but  he  had  no  sooner  made  that  slight  movement  than  the 
frames  disappeared  and  black  night  showed  itself  on  the  other 
side  of  the  window,  while  in  the  bedroom  itself  it  was  pitch 
dark.  He  went  to  the  switch  and  turned  on  the  electric  fight. 
The  whole  house  was  wrapped  in  silence.  Dragging  on  his 
coat,  he  went  into  the  hall,  not  by  way  of  the  dining-room,  lest 
he  should  meet  the  housemaid,  but  by  a  passage  which  was 
filled  with  things  belonging  to  his  deceased  father. 

He  opened  a  door  and  went  into  the  courtyard.  The  wind 
had  risen  and  a  light  snow  was  falling.  The  sky  descended 
suddenly  to  the  level  of  the  second  floor  of  the  house,  and 
Shtchetinine  realised  that  henceforth  he  would  have  to  live 
and  move  upon  the  earth  as  if  it  were  a  low,  underground 
passage.  He  stooped  as  precautionary  measure.  A  sense  of 
oppression  and  closeness,  from  which  there  was  no  escape, 
almost  suffocated  him.    The  lamp-light  falling  upon  the  falling 
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snowflakes  showed  them  flying  round  and  round  the  flagstaff, 
like  moths  round  a  light.  Through  the  storm  Shtchetinine 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  flag  of  the  new  Bulgarian  dynasty  flying 
over  the  gate.  He  crept  along  the  imaginary  passage  under 
the  lowered  sky,  and  suddenly  he  found  himself  in  his  bedroom 
again.  The  very  unexpectedness  of  the  thing  terrified  him. 
The  electric  light  illuminated  the  objects  with  which  he  was 
so  familiar — the  flattened-down  cushions  on  the  couch,  the 
curtainless  windows. 

"  How  many  times  have  I  told  them  about  those  curtains,  I 
Wonder !  "  thought  the  officer,  blaming  the  housemaid,  but 
the  next  instant  he  had  forgotten  all  about  them.  "  This  is  a 
calamity,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I  am  going  out  of  my  mind. 
They  will  find  it  out." 

He  must  get  to  a  place  of  safety,  for  as  soon  as  they  found  it 
out  they  would  want  to  lock  him  up.  He  was  reminded  of  a 
dream  which  had  often  worried  him — he  was  rushing  to  the 
railway  station,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  put  his  luggage  into 
the  van  the  train  started  without  him  and  he  was  left-  be- 
hind. .  .  .  He  felt  just  the  same  now — as  if  a  train  which 
ought  to  have  taken  him  up  had  gone  off  somewhere  without 
him.  "  I  shall  go  to  the  theatre,"  he  decided.  "  From  there 
to  the  restaurant  with  Nadia,  and  instead  of  returning  home  I 
will  stay  the  night  at  a  hotel." 

The  name  of  the  actress  aroused  in  him  an  indescribable 
feeling  of  nervousness,  which  was  akin  to  hostility.  He  made 
sure  that  he  had  sufficient  money  in  notes,  and  went  out  by  the 
same  way  as  before,  through  the  lumbered-up  passage.  Once 
more  the  sky,  descended  to  the  height  of  the  second  floor, 
pressed  upon  and  seemed  to  crush  his  soul  as  in  a  vice.  He 
tried  to  reassure  himself  that  it  could  not  touch  his  cap,  but 
he  was  soon  stooping  again. 

"  I  will  go  somewhere  by  a  night  train.  ...  I  have  it !  I 
will  go  to  that  monastery.  .  .  .  What  was  the  name  of  it, 
now  ?  " 

His  heart  ached  with  a  premonition  of  the  terrible  misfortune 
which  must  befall  him  if  he  could  not  remember  what  it  was 
called.  The  little  snowflakes  circled  in  space,  with  the  lamp- 
light shining  upon  them,  like  moths  round  candles  in  summer. 
As  he  walked  his  great  sword  trailed  along  the  pavement, 
making  no  noise  because  of  the  soft,  newly  fallen  snow. 
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"  Vsevyatski  ?  .  .  .  No  !  Wait  a  bit !  "  In  his  perplexity 
Shtchetinine  took  off  his  cap  and  felt  that  he  was  sweating  pro- 
fusely. "  I  have  it !  Novoratsk  !  "  He  gave  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  turning  into  a  side  street  on  the  chance 
of  meeting  an  isvostchik,  when  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  his 
own  room  again. 

"  This  finishes  it !  "  he  said  to  himself.  "  I  cannot  get 
away."  He  listened  intently  ;  the  voices  had  not  ceased,  but 
they  sounded  now  as  if  they  were  somewhere  under  the  earth. 
They  were  still  talking  about  him  and  the  change  that  was 
taking  place  in  his  life,  and  saying  how  he  would  be  an  ordinary 
lunatic  in  the  uniform  of  the  asylum,  and  how  his  friends  and 
Nadejda  would  come  to  see  him  there. 

"I   shall   go   to   his  ness  and  get   him   to   protect 

me,"  thought  Shtchetinine.  "  I  don't  interfere  with  any- 
one. I  shall  recover.  But  they  would  ill-treat  me  in  the 
asylum." 

He  felt  his  chin  to  see  if  he  was  well  shaved.  He  thought  it 
would  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  barber's.  "  I  shall  go  round 
by  Konstan,"  he  decided,  and  he  imagined  himself  saying 
jokingly  to  his  noble  friend  :  "  My  mind  has  become  slightly 
deranged,  your  — ness,  .  .  .  from  excess  of  happiness." 

The  snow  continued  to  fall.  The  street  was  empty.  All 
the  lamps  were  lighted.  The  low  vault  of  the  passage  seemed 
to  descend  upon  his  brain.    Part  of  his  thoughts  was  taken 

up  by  considerations  of  what  he  should  say  to  his ness, 

and  the  rest  with  the  reflection  that  he  was  not  there  yet,  and 
that  he  might  be  turned  back  when  he  had  accomplished  half 
the  journey  and  taken  back  to  his  own  bedroom.  As  both 
parts  of  his  brain  worked  simultaneously  he  began  to  wave  his 
right  arm  in  one  direction  and  his  left  in  the  opposite  direction, 
to  avoid  confusion.  This  was  not  an  easy  task,  and  he  soon 
got  in  a  muddle,  and  terror  seized  him.  He  looked  round 
fearfully,  dreading  to  see  the  dark,  curtainless  windows,  the 
round  table  and  the  couch,  but  he  saw  only  the  falling  snow 
and  a  row  of  dark  houses,  which  were  somehow  mixed  up  with 
the  walls  of  the  passage,  which  enclosed  the  world  in  which  he 
Was  to  live  henceforth,  like  a  mole.  The  sky  descended  so  low, 
and  pressed  upon  him  so  heavily,  that  he  felt  suffocated. 
There  were  two  more  streets  before  he  reached  Konstan.  He 
looked  about  for  a  sledge,  thinking  that  if  he  were  safely  seated 
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in  one  there  would  be  less  chance  of  his  being  turned  back  half- 
way. 

"  You  here  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  voice  of  disdain. 

"  He-re,"  he  answered  himself. 

Through  the  mist  of  falling  snowflakes  he  could  distinguish 
a  sledge  at  the  end  of  the  imaginary  passage,  where  the  sky 
was  so  low  that  he  was  afraid  that  there  was  no  way  out. 

He  tried  to  embolden  himself  by  saying  : 

"  It's  exactly  like  the  Metropolitan  in  Paris." 

"  Isvostchik  !  "  he  cried  hoarsely,  waving  his  hand,  and  in 
doing  so  he  mixed  the  movements  and  disturbed  the  equilibrium 
of  the  two  halves  of  his  brain.  "  Isvostchik  !  "  he  repeated 
quite  softly,  but  before  he  had  time  to  utter  the  second  syllable 
he  found  himself  standing  in  the  bedroom  with  the  round 
table. 

"  I  shall  shoot  myself !  "  he  said.  "  It  is  impossible  to  go  on 
living  like  this — what  with  the  voices  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
I  shall  kill  myself.    To  the  devil  with  the  whole  business  !  " 

He  began  to  consider  what  matters  must  be  settled  before 
his  death.  There  seemed  to  be  a  great  many — but  when 
he  tried  to  remember  what  they  were  they  resolved  themselves 
into  the  one  duty  of  writing  letters  to  his  brother  in  Polsha,  a 
colonel,  and  to  Nadejda.  Nothing  else  was  necessary,  in  order 
that  he  might  die  in  peace. 

"  There's  something  I've  forgotten,"  said  Shtchetinine. 
"  There's  something  I  must  do." 

Then  he  remembered  Zorka,  his  petted  three-year-old  mare, 
and  rejoiced  that  he  had  found  something  else  to  be  done. 
"  I  shall  shoot  her,"  he  decided.  Again  he  had  to  go  out 
under  that  unnaturally  low  sky,  which  weighed  upon  the  heart 
like  grief  and  a  presentiment  of  all  kinds  of  calamities.  He 
thrust  a  revolver  in  the  back  pocket  of  his  breeches  and  went 
out,  trying  not  to  think  of  the  terrifying  sky.  He  pulled  his 
cap  right  over  his  eyes  so  that  he  should  not  see  the  snow  fall- 
ing, or  seeming  to  fall,  on  the  ground,  while  all  the  time  the 
snowflakes  were  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  circling 
round  the  lamps.  Shtchetinine  crossed  the  large  yard  to  the 
stables  and  looked  up  for  the  flag.  ...  It  was  not  there. 

"  They've  taken  it  away,"  he  thought.  "  There  has  been  a 
catastrophe.  The  revolution  has  failed.  The  present  dynasty 
will  remain  in  power."    Then  he  remembered  that  he  had 
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himself  given  orders  that  the  flag  should  be  removed,  but  his 
alarm  did  not  decrease.  He  was  afraid  of  running  into  Vitali, 
which  would  make  it  difficult  to  kill  Zorka.  However,  by  a 
lucky  chance  the  stable  door  was  wide  open,  and  on  the  floor 
stood  a  lantern,  evidently  forgotten  by  Vitali.  There  was  a 
smell  of  warm  manure,  which  at  once  evoked  the  memory 
of  another  odour  —  the  scent  of  cherry-trees  in  blossom. 
The  darkness  made  his  head  ache,  and  everything  seemed  to 
be  enveloped  in  a  dark  blue  fog.  He  was  quite  incapable  now 
of  distinguishing  between  what  belonged  to  sanity  and  what 
to  delirium. 

"  Anyhow,  I  am  going  to  end  it  all.  Everything  will  be 
clear  then."  He  approached  the  stall.  Zorka,  who  was 
standing  with  her  nose  towards  him,  started  aside,  laying  her 
ears  back.  He  gently  stroked  her  back  and  drew  out  his  re- 
volver without  delay.  He  was  sorry  for  the  mare,  but  felt 
that  in  killing  her  he  was  killing  himself.  "  There  is  nothing 
else  to  be  done,  dear.  We  are  lost,"  he  said  soothingly,  and 
placing  the  muzzle  of  the  revolver  against  her  warm,  furry  ear, 
he  shot  her.  Zorka  fell  against  the  barrier  resoundingly, 
with  her  leg  on  one  side  and  her  nose  stretched  out  in  the  strap 
with  which  she  had  been  secured.  "  I  hit  her  all  right !  "  he 
muttered.  "  Now  save  yourself,  brother ! "  He  rushed 
across  the  yard,  in  fear  lest  the  sound  of  the  shot  should  have 
reached  Vitali.  They  would  all  know  that  he  was  out  of  his 
mind  then  and  would  have  him  locked  up.  He  passed  out  of 
the  gateway  under  the  low  sky,  and  felt  glad  when  he  had 
turned  the  corner.  "  I  was  nearly  caught,"  he  muttered, 
laughing  like  a  man  who  has  succeeded  in  stealing  a  march  on 
his  enemies.  He  had  a  sensation  that  a  dark  blue  vapour 
hung  over  his  life.  The  low,  narrow  passage  in  which  he 
moved  was  redolent  of  the  odour  of  thorn-apple,  which  he  had 
never  smelt  so  distinctly  before. 

He  now  thought  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to 
drive  to  a  house  of  pleasure,  which  he  had  visited  when  he  was 
a  page.  They  would  not  look  for  him  here.  ...  A  sledge 
approached  ;  he  jumped  into  it,  fastidiously  drawing  the  snow- 
covered  apron  about  him.  The  snowflakes  fell  on  his  eye- 
lashes and  his  moustache,  which  was  close  cut,  a  V Anglaise. 
The  night  promised  to  drag  out  interminably,  and  under  its 
protection  he  could  hide  himself  from  those  who  wished  to  shut 
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him  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and,  in  so  doing,  deprive  him  of  the 
throne  of  Bulgaria. 

"  It  would  be  better  to  die.  I  do  not  want "  he  re- 
flected. The  porch  of  the  house  of  pleasure  was  illuminated 
when  he  arrived.  Two  predatory  eyes,  belonging  to  the  porter, 
peeped  at  him  through  the  letter-box.  "  Suppose  they  won't 
let  me  in."  The  unpleasant  thought  flashed  through  his  mind, 
but  he  hid  his  fear  and  stood  so  that  his  outline  was  visib'e  to 
the  doorkeeper.  The  door  opened  ;  he  entered.  There  was 
no  one  in  the  hall.    He  went  to  the  buffet. 

"  Give  me  a  cognac,"  he  said,  with  a  forced  smile,  addressing 
himself  to  a  stout  woman,  whose  fat  chin  hung  over  her 
enormous  bosom. 

"  There's  someone  to  see  you,"  answered  the  woman,  and 
Shtchetinine  saw  with  horror  that  she  was  changing  under  his 
very  eyes  and  was  becoming  like  the  maid  with  the  white  cap. 
What  ?  .  .  ."  he  asked  hoarsely,  foolishly  terrified. 

"  A  gentleman  named  Soubbotine  wishes  to  see  you," 
answered  the  girl,  who  was  equally  frightened. 

"  Yes.  .  .  .  All  right.  I'll  come  in  a  minute,"  replied 
Shtchetinine,  gazing  about  him  uncertainly.  With  an  effort 
he  collected  the  remnant  of  his  reason.  "  I'll  be  with  him  in  a 
minute." 


XXIV 

Neil  was  conscious  of  a  strange  sensation  as  he  passed  over 
that  bridge  which,  a  few  months  ago,  had  seemed  to  him  unreal 
and  fantastic.  It  now  looked  grim  and  solid,  and  hung  over 
a  still,  dead  mass  of  snow  and  ice. 

For  the  first  time  since  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Bekir's,  Neil  was  returning  to  the  town.  He  had  promised 
Jenia  that  he  would  be  back  by  the  evening.  When  they 
parted  they  had  kissed  in  a  careless  and  friendly  manner,  and 
Jenia  had  laughed  lightly  and  shaken  her  finger  at  him  in  a 
mock-threatening  way.  Of  late  their  relations  had  taken  the 
form  of  a  condescending  patronage  on  his  side  and  a  warm 
friendship  on  hers. 

Neil  thought  of  visiting  his  brother  Sergei,  from  whom  he 
had  received  rare  letters,  which  told  him  little,  but  his  chief 
reason  in  coming  to  town  was  to  call  upon  Shtchetinine  and 
ask  him  for  the  loan  of  three  hundred  roubles. 

Until  he  reached  the  bridge  he  thought  of  Jenia,  but  after 
he  had  crossed  it  his  mind  took  another  direction,  and  he  almost 
forgot  her.  The  noise  and  bustle  of  the  great  town,  which  was 
always  more  noticeable  before  the  spring,  awakened  thoughts 
which  had  not  come  near  him  since  he  had  been  living  his 
monotonous  life  in  the  suburbs.  He  had  a  sensation,  which 
echoed  in  his  mind,  like  a  half -forgotten  dream,  of  overwhelm- 
ing presentiment.  He  remembered  Elena  ;  she  appeared  to 
him  with  such  distinctness  that  he  felt  a  pain  in  his  heart,  just 
as  he  had  felt  on  that  snowy  evening  when  he  had  met  Jenia. 

"  I  should  have  been  wiser  not  to  have  come  back,"  he 
reflected,  but  he  went  forward  unhesitatingly.  It  seemed 
years  since  he  had  left  these  scenes,  which  now  looked  almost 
strange  to  him.  He  felt  that  he  had  grown  much  older  and 
had  passed  through  great  experiences.  The  people  whom  he 
met,  the  shop  windows,  the  very  horses'  noses  were  dear  to  him 
now  as  he  looked  on  them  with  different  eyes.  Youth  and  a 
strange  regret,  which  he  was  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  palpit- 
ated within  him.    Whenever  he  came  to  a  corner  he  hurried 
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and  looked  about  him  as  if  he  were  in  search  of  something. 
The  sky  was  cloudless,  the  atmosphere  clear,  and  the  tall, 
handsome  houses  spoke  of  temperate  and  chaste  lives.  But 
somewhere  in  a  row  of  small  wooden  houses  there  lived  a  lisp- 
ing girl  of  no  particular  attractions,  with  a  small  head  and  a 
large  and  perhaps  lying  mouth,  to  whom  he  was  tied  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  unless  something  sharp  and  decisive  happened 
to  sever  the  connection.  He  wished  that  the  present  state  of 
affairs  would  pass  away  and  that  a  change  would  come  into 
his  life.  "  I  ought  to  marry  her,"  he  thought  hurriedly,  as  if 
he  were  trying  to  escape  from  other  thoughts.  "  Marry  her 
and  have  a  child  by  her.  Then  her  life  would  be  full  of  her 
duties  to  the  child."  Neil  did  not  understand  that  in  his 
thoughts  he  was  foisting  her  upon  the  coming  child  so  that  he 
could  live  his  own  life  alone.  He  felt  that  he  was  estranged 
from  her. 

It  was  still  day  when  he  entered  Sergei's  room.  He  opened 
the  door  without  knocking  and  was  amazed  at  the  extra- 
ordinary sight  which  met  his  eyes.  Sergei  was  on  his  knees 
by  the  side  of  his  bed,  sobbing,  with  his  head  hidden  in  the 
pillow.  He  did  not  hear  his  brother  come  in.  Neil  was 
horrified.  In  this  incomprehensible  attitude  of  Sergei  there 
was  so  much  despair,  submission  and  dignified  grief  that  Neil's 
soul  seemed  to  flutter,  as  if  suddenly  awakened  by  the  light 
from  within.  He  understood  that  something  was  happening 
which  had  its  obscure  origin  in  something  which  concerned 
himself.  He  trembled  like  a  man  who  has  invoked  spirits 
over  which  he  has  no  control. 

"  Sergei !  "  he  cried.     "  Sergei !  " 

Sergei  rose  with  a  strange  expression.  He  did  not  look  at 
his  brother,  but,  going  to  the  window,  where  Neil's  writing- 
table  had  stood  in  the  old  days,  he  said  gently  and  sadly  : 

"  So  you  have  come  back,  Neil  ?     How  are  you  ?  " 

Neil,  without  removing  his  overcoat  and  cap,  sank  into  a 
chair,  glancing  uncertainly  at  his  brother.  A  painful  weari- 
ness pervaded  the  words,  tones  and  pallid  face  of  Sergei ;  his 
voice  sounded  as  if  he  were  speaking  from  a  distance. 

"  Are  you  quite  well  ?  "  asked  Neil. 

Sergei  nodded  his  head  absently  and  gazed  at  his  brother, 
with  an  extraordinary  sadness  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  love  you,  Neil.    I  have  been  with  you  in  spirit  all  the 
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time,  and  I  have  thought  a  lot  about  you.  And  here  you  are 
back  again  !  " 

"  No,"  answered  Neil.     "  I  am  not  staying." 

Sergei  went  on  looking  at  him  with  that  deep,  sad  gaze,  and 
said,  as  if  he  were  speaking  from  a  great  distance  : 

"  So  you  are  not  going  to  stay  here.  Well,  perhaps  you  are 
right." 

"  Why  should  I  not  stay  ?     Do  you  know  of  any  reason  ?  " 

"  No.    It  was  only  a  fancy  of  mine.    I  expected  you." 

" You  expected  me?" 

Again  Neil  had  a  vision  of  Elena — this  time  in  the  room. 
She  wore  an  expression  of  grief,  like  Sergei.  The  sight  of  her 
like  this  filled  his  own  heart  with  grief. 

"  Yes  !  "  said  Sergei  suddenly. 

Neil  raised  his  head  and  met  his  brother's  eyes  fixed  on  him, 
full  of  distress  and  without  a  trace  of  ill-feeling.  Again  there 
flashed  through  his  mind  that  utterly  improbable  idea  which 
he  had  driven  from  him  that  foggy  day  ;  this  time  it  persisted. 

"  Yes  !  "  repeated  Sergei,  as  if  he  were  confirming  that  im- 
probable idea.  .  .  .  The  fear  that  he  might  have  understood 
aright  prevented  Neil  from  understanding.  He  hid  himself 
behind  all  that  he  had  gone  through,  shrinking  from  the  new 
suffering  and  events  which  were  apparently  waiting  ready  to 
spring  upon  him. 

"  Yes  !  Yes  !  "  said  Sergei  for  the  third  time,  almost  as  if 
he  wished  to  force  on  an  explanation. 

"  Sergei,"  whispered  Neil,  "  I  do  not  understand  you.  Is 
there  any  news  from  home  ?  " 

The  light  faded  out  of  Sergei's  eyes,  as  he  answered,  in  a  dull 
tone  : 

"  Yes.    Here's  a  letter  from  father.    Read  it." 

He  held  out  a  letter.  He  did  not  seem  as  if  he  were  speak- 
ing from  a  distance  now,  but  his  manner  was  cold  and  reserved. 

Neil  read  the  letter,  glad  of  a  means  of  avoiding  Sergei's 
penetrating  eyes. 

"  You  have  not  answered  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No.  You  write.  .  .  .  You  do  not  love  father  ?  "  asked 
his  brother  suddenly. 

"  I  don't  know.    Not  so  much  as  I  used,  perhaps." 

Sergei  nodded  as  if  in  agreement.  "  Anyhow,"  he  said, 
"  write  to  him  nicely.    As  nicely  as  possible.    Will  you  ?  " 
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"  All  right." 

"  It  is  difficult  to  understand  people  who  are  near  to  us," 
went  on  Sergei  thoughtfully.  "It  is  the  nearness  which 
prevents  it.  But  the  difference  between  us  and  others  is  only- 
apparent.  Be  kinder  to  people,  Neil !  "  he  went  on,  with  a 
strange  tenderness.  "  You  have  a  habit  of  judging  both  your- 
self and  others  very  harshly.  I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal 
about  you  and  those  about  you." 

"  Have  you  been  Working  much  ?  "  interrupted  Neil. 

"  Not  much.    I  can't." 

"Why?" 

"lam  overtired.  No,  it  is  not  that.  It  is  simply  that  I 
can't." 

The  brothers  relasped  into  silence.  Sergei  was  thinking,  but 
Neil  was  trying  to  escape  further  conversation  with  him. 

"  What  were  you  doing  by  the  bed  just  now  ?  "  he  asked 
suddenly.     "  Aren't  you  well  ?  " 

"  I  felt  bad,"  Sergei  reflected,  "  but  I  am  all  right  now." 
He  was  silent  again.  Then  he  added  :  "  Everything  is  going 
on  well  now.    I  am  glad  you  have  come  back." 

"  I'll  go  and  walk  about  a  bit,"  said  Neil,  rising. 

"  No,  sit  down.  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  seen  each 
other." 

"  You  wanted  to  tell  me  something  ?  " 

Sergei,  standing  by  the  window,  said,  with  apparent  irrele- 
vance :  "  The  human  soul,  imperfect  though  it  is,  contains  the 
promise  of  much  good.  Truth  loves  to  live  there,  where  there 
is  a  mixture  of  greatness  and  vileness,  happiness  and  ruin, 
innocent  wisdom  and  pitiful  foolishness.  Sometimes  it  seems 
as  if  much  would  be  left  undone  and  averted  if  the  right  word 
were  spoken  at  the  right  time.  But  this  is  not  so.  Words  are 
not  necessary.  What  is  necessary  is  to  possess  the  silence  of  a 
great  soul.  I  do  not  remember  the  circumstances,  but  I  have 
noticed  several  times  that  great  strength  has  come  to  me  from 
words  which  I  have  kept  to  myself  and  not  uttered.  Time 
makes  all  things  clear,  and  thus  the  past  lives  again,  clothed, 
as  it  were,  in  a  festal  garment.  I  feel  that  my  destiny  is 
closely  bound  up  with  the  lives  of  people  whom  perhaps  I  have 
never  seen.  There  is  no  doubt  that  another  life  is  going  on 
side  by  side  with  the  exterior  life,  and  that  is  what  is  so 
wonderful." 
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Neil  had  been  listening  nervously.  He  felt  that  the  speech 
was  uttered  with  a  special  purpose.  "  Good  !  "  he  said,  with 
a  conciliatory  smile.     "  Give  us  the  silence  of  a  great  soul." 

He  stood  up. 

"  I  will  call  in  again  as  I  pass,  but  I  shall  not  be  staying  the 
night." 

"  Stay  if  you  can  manage  it,"  urged  Sergei. 

Neil  felt  ashamed  of  himself.  Here  was  he,  running  away 
from  his  brother,  who  was  evidently  suffering  from  loneliness. 

"  All  right.    Then  I'll  come  back  here  to  sleep,"  he  said. 

Neil  analysed  his  feelings.    He  found  that  he  was  glad  to  be 

away  from  Jenia.    Sergei  escorted  his  brother  to  the  door. 

There  was  a  cold  wind  blowing.    The  long,  light  hair  on 

Sergei's  partially  bald  head  stirred  slightly.   He  said  suddenly  : 

There  is  only  one  means  of  avoiding  suffering." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  To  go  to  meet  it." 

"  The  Cross  ?  "  asked  Neil,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  The  Cross  accepted  willingly,  no  matter  in  what  form  it 
comes,  no  matter  under  what  circumstances.  People  are 
marked  out,  one  from  another,  not  by  intelligence,  ability  or 
character,  but  simply  by  their  attitude  towards  the  Cross." 

"  How  strange  that  you  should  speak  of  this !  "  said  Neil, 
thoughtfully  remembering  Elena's  words. 

Sergei  evinced  a  slight  surprise,  and  continued  : 

"  One  approaches  the  cross  unwillingly  and  with  dread ; 
another  follows  it  unconsciously,  like  a  sheep ;  a  third  turns  his 
back  on  it  and  finds  life  to  consist  of  nothing  but  a  senseless 
conglomeration  of  accidents  ;  but  the  cruellest  destiny  is  that 
of  those  who  see  in  which  direction  their  path  lies  and  yet  fly 
from  it  in  fear  and  hide  themselves.  .  .  .  Where  the  cross  is 
there  is  no  death.  .  .  ." 

"  It  is  almost  like  suicide,"  said  Neil  thoughtfully. 

"  No,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind,"  returned  his  brother  quickly. 
"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  life  with  a  purpose." 

Sergei  held  out  his  hand,  a  thing  he  had  never  done  before. 

"  It  is  more  like  suicide  to  be  afraid  of  the  cross.  ...  So  I 
may  expect  you  ?  .  .  ." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Neil. 

It  was  evening.  The  town  blazed  with  thousands  of  lights. 
As  Neil  walked  along  he  drank  in  all  the  sights  greedily.    He 
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understood  now  what  Sergei  had  meant  that  foggy  morning 
when  he  had  said :  "  I  breathe  in  happiness."  "  How  strange," 
he  thought, "  that  I  should  not  understand  him  until  long  after  ! 
It  is  almost  as  if  he  went  in  front  of  me  and  warned  me." 

He  was  grateful  to  Sergei  for  what  he  had  said  about  bearing 
the  cross  willingly  ;  he  was  reminded  of  his  last  conversation 
with  Elena ;  it  also  had  some  bearing  on  what  he  had  gone 
through  in  the  autumn.  His  wretched,  sometimes  pitiful  life, 
now  appeared  to  bim  illuminated  by  a  certain  idea  which  until 
this  moment  had  eluded  him.  Life  is  not  a  series  of  accidents 
but  a  catena  of  events,  each  arising  from  a  previous  one,  and 
connected  with  that  which  follows,  as  forming  a  chain  to  which 
each  succeeding  link  gives  strength  and  completeness  ;  such 
was  the  Incarnate  Will.  Consequently,  life  to  a  certain  extent 
was  in  the  power  of  personality.  Neil  felt  proud  as  he  came  to 
this  conclusion.  He  did  not  wish  to  alter  his  arrangements, 
but  he  unwillingly  remembered  the  sight  of  Sergei  on  the  floor 
beside  the  bed,  sobbing  with  his  head  in  the  pillow. 

"  'Something  has  gone  wrong  with  him  ;  but  he  does  not 
want  to  be  asked  about  it.    The  silence  of  a  great  soul." 

"  I  breathe  happiness,"  he  said  to  himself  egotistically  and 
firmly,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  convince  himself. 

On  the  pavement  of  one  of  the  chief  streets  he  saw  a  lady  so 
drunk  that  she  was  reeling.  Neil  was  astonished  because  she 
was  well  dressed  and  evidently  belonged  to  good  society,  and, 
like  several  other  people,  he  followed  her.  She  was  not  unlike 
that  Madame  Veselovski  whom  he  had  met  at  the  Master's. 
As  he  drew  nearer  the  likeness  became  more  noticeable.  Still 
not  quite  certain,  he  said  : 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?     Are  you  ill  ?  " 

"  Take  me  home,  if  you  please.  Put  me  in  a  cab,"  she 
begged,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  heart. 

Then  he  realised  that  she  was  not  drunk  at  all  but  was  reeling 
from  some  shock  she  had  received. 

"  A  great  calamity  bas  happened  to  me,"  said  Julia  Vese- 
lovski. "  My  little  girl  cut  open  a  vein  in  her  leg  during  the 
night.    I  have  just  come  from  the  hospital." 

Neil  held  her  tightly  under  the  arm  to  keep  her  from  falling. 

"  Is  she  still  living  ?  " 

"  She  will  recover,  for  certain.  The  doctor  says  so.  My 
Julinka !  " 
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She  had  not  recognised  Neil,  but  she  spoke  to  him  as  if  he 
were  an  old  friend. 

"  I  will  see  you  home,"  said  Neil  quietly. 

They  took  a  cab.  He  held  her  up  with  his  arm  round  her 
waist,  thinking  his  own  thoughts  the  while.  All  his  ideas 
about  intelligently  directed  will-power  vanished.  He  was 
face  to  face  with  real  life — violent  and  awful — which  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  understand. 

"  And  he  has  thrown  me  over  too." 

"  Who  ?  "  asked  Neil  in  a  whisper,  though  he  knew  she  was 
speaking  of  Yarmuishevski. 

"He  has  thrown  me  over  entirely.  He  wrote  me  a 
letter.  .  .  Do  you  know  Mademoiselle  Koluimov — Elena 
Dmitrievna  ?  They  are  going  away  together — a  long  way 
off — together  .  .  ." 

Neil  took  her  home  and  handed  her  over  to  the  consumptive 
maid  Dasha,  who  looked  at  her  mistress  with  alarm. 

"  It  has  begun  !  "  thought  Neil.  And  bending  his  head  he 
added  :   "  I  don't  care." 

He  went  to  the  post  office  and  sent  a  telegram  to  Jenia, 
saying  he  would  not  return  until  to-morrow. 

"I  will  marry  her,"  he  thought.  Then  he  went  to  see 
Shtchetinine. 

The  money  which  he  intended  to  ask  for  seemed  to  him  now 
like  an  anchor  to  which  the  whole  of  his  future  life  was  chained, 
and  on  this  account  he  was  very  nervous  when  he  passed 
through  the  gateway  of  the  gloomy  old  house.  The  winter 
mist  had  cleared  from  the  sky,  which  was  spangled  with 
peaceful  stars.  He  was  conscious  of  the  pain  of  a  newly 
reopened  wound  in  his  heart. 
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Neil  did  not  have  to  wait  long  in  the  large,  uncomfortable  room 
with  its  furniture  shrouded  in  grey  covers.  When  Shtchetinine 
came  to  him  it  struck  Neil  that  he  had  come  at  an  inopportune 
time,  for  the  officer  looked  untidy,  flushed  and  disagreeable, 
like  a  man  who  has  been  suddenly  awakened  from  sleep,  or 
has  had  a  quarrel  with  someone. 

Shtchetinine,  advancing  to  meet  him  with  outstretched  hand, 
glanced  at  him  curiously  and  rather  suspiciously. 

"We  met  at  Yarmuishevski's  in  the  autumn,"  explained 
Neil.     "  I  have  called  about  some  business." 

"  Delighted  to  see  you  .  .  ."  answered  the  officer,  obviously 
making  no  attempt  to  grasp  what  his  visitor  said.  "  Did  you 
notice  anything  peculiar  about  the  courtyard  ?  " 

"  About  the  courtyard  ?    No." 

"  Did  you  meet  anyone  ?  The  fact  is,  I  have  shot  my  mare 
and " 

Shtchetinine  glanced  at  him  distrustfully. 

"  She  had  gone  lame,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  Neil. 

"  Yes.     She  broke  her  leg.    Is  it  still  snowing  ?  " 

"  It  has  not  been  snowing  at  all.     The  stars  are  shining." 

The  officer  thought  a  minute,  then  he  complained  helplessly 
and  confidingly  :   "  My  head  aches  most  awfully." 

He  could  not  express  in  any  other  words  what  had  happened 
to  him  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  uttered  the  sentence  than  he 
really  did  feel  a  severe  pain  in  his  head,  like  the  result  of  a 
drinking  bout.    This  calmed  him. 

Neil  briefly  set  forth  his  business,  related  the  history  of 
Jenia,  and  explained  the  plan  of  furnishing  a  flat,  in  which 
Jenia  would  let  three  or  four  rooms  and  live  in  one  herself.  In 
addition  to  this  she  could  get  work  from  the  shop  to  do  at  home. 
He  needed  three  hundred  roubles  for  the  furniture,  which  he 
would  repay  in  a  year,  or,  at  the  most,  a  year  and  a  half.  He  was 
sorry  for  the  girl,  for  she  had  a  simple,  pure  heart.  If  required, 
he  was  prepared  to  sign  a  bill  of  exchange.  Shtchetinine  did 
not  come  out  of  his  reverie,  though  he  appeared  to  be  listening 
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intently,  and  when  Neil  reached  the  end  of  his  recital,  and 
relapsed  into  nervous  silence,  he  burst  out  laughing.  Neil 
started  at  the  sound  of  that  arrogant,  cruel  and  offensively 
condescending  laugh. 

"  Why  worry  yourself  ?  "  said  the  officer.  "  Of  course  I 
will  give  you  the  money.  I  will  give  you  more,  if  you  like. 
How  would  five  hundred  do  ?  " 

He  mechanically  unfastened  two  buttons  over  his  chest 
and  pulled  out  some  notes ;  but  he  forgot  his  intention  half- 
way and  let  his  hand  fall. 

"  A  prostitute,  you  say  ?  "  he  repeated,  again  falling  into  a 
reverie. 

"  She  was,"  softly  corrected  Neil. 

"  A  prostitute,"  said  Shtchetinine.     "  How  terrible  !  " 

Neil  did  not  understand  what  he  meant,  and  answered  : 

"  Yes  ;  their  life  is  a  terrible  one." 

Again  the  officer  was  not  listening,  and  passing  his  hand 
through  his  close-cropped  hair  he  asked :  "  What  time  is  it  ?  " 

"  Ten.  Forgive  me  for  coming  so  late,  but  on  my  way  here  I 
met " 

"  Only  ten  ?  "  cried  Shtchetinine  joyfully.  "  I  thought  it 
was  .  .  .  later.    So  I  have  the  whole  night  before  me." 

He  wanted  to  ask  if  his  visitor  knew  about  the  revolution  in 
Bulgaria,  but  modesty  restrained  him.  It  was  evident  that  he 
did  know,  and  had  come  at  once  with  a  petition. 

"  Will  you  have  some  wine  %  "  asked  the  officer,  and,  hardly 
waiting  to  catch  Neil's  answer,  he  said  suddenly  :  "I  keep  on 
thinking  what  terrible  things  women  are.  Don't  they  seem  so 
to  you  ?  Strangely  horrible,  like  a  snake  in  the  forest.  The 
snake  does  nothing  to  you.  It  just  creeps  along  slowly — 
but  it  is  very  horrible.  You  dream  of  it  afterwards ;  you  feel 
that  it  is  something  alien — and  yet  in  your  heart  you  know 
that  it  is  not  so.  .  .  .  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  existence. 
To  let  it  go  on  crawling  about  is  horrible,  and  to  kill  it  is  more 
horrible.  .  .  .  But  it  is  better  to  kill  it  .  .  ."  he  added,  after 
a  pause,  and  smiled  suddenly  and  kindly. 

Neil  was  listening  intently.  Much  of  what  Shtchetinine 
had  said  seemed  familiar  to  him,  the  echo  of  something  half 
forgotten. 

"  There  are  people,"  continued  the  officer,  "  who  feel  that 
the  earth  belongs  to  them,  and  never  give  a  thought  to  animals 
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or  reptiles.  Why,  there  have  been  people  who  have  lived  to  a 
great  age  and  have  never  seen  a  lizard  in  their  lives.  I  hate 
lizards.  .  .  .  Many  reptiles  resemble  the  human  brain  in 
colouring  ;  probably  they  crept  from  there.  What  do  you 
think  about  it  ?  "  Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  went 
on  :  "  But  Woman  is  the  most  fearsome  animal  in  creation. 
I  don't  want  to  be  offensive  about  it,  but  I  can't  help  thinking 
that  women  are  nearer  to  animal  life  than  we  are.  .  .  .  They 
are  of  one  mind." 

"  With  whom  ?  " 

"  With  the  lizards  and  the  snakes.  Do  you  not  see  that 
though  women  are  beautiful,  and  dressed  attractively,  they  are 
essentially  unclothed." 

Neil  laughed  involuntarily,  thinking  that  the  officer  was 
joking ;  but  the  latter  looked  at  him  gravely,  amazed  at  his 
laughter. 

|"  To  come  into  close  contact  with  a  body  belonging  to  a 
different  species  !  That  is  what  is  so  horrible  !  It  is  enough 
to  send  one  out  of  one's  mind.  .  .  .  Sexual  intercourse  is  like 
a  closed  gate — once  you  enter  it  you  find  yourself  in  a  world 
of  swarming  snakes,  mice  and  hairy  caterpillars.  It  is  a  re- 
pulsive business  altogether.  No  wonder  that  there  are  so  many 
lunatics  in  the  world." 

Neil  did  not  quite  grasp  his  meaning.  He  tried  to  make  it 
clear  to  himself. 

"  It  is  adding  new  lives  to  the  population  that  troubles  you  ? 
You  fear  the  responsibility  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  .  .  .  No,  it  is  not  that  .  .  ."  replied  the 
officer,  and,  to  Neil's  astonishment,  his  voice  sounded  as  if  he 
were  a  long  way  off,  as  Sergei's  had  done.  "  No — in  the 
ordinary  way,  a  child  is  all  right.  It  was  not — and  sud- 
denly it  is  !  It  is  created,  as  it  were,  out  of  nothing.  It  is  all 
simple  and  straightforward.  But  it  is  that  which  goes  before 
that  is  a  dull,  stupid  riddle.    In  fact,  the  whole  business  is 

idiotic.     Any  fool Did  you  say  the  stars  were  shining  ? 

How  quickly  the  weather  changes  !  " 

He  had  entirely  forgotten  about  the  promised  money,  and 
Neil  felt  that  it  would  be  awkward  to  remind  him  of  it. 

"  There  have  been  two  people  arguing  here  all  the  time," 

muttered    Shtchetinine  indistinctly.     "  I  said  to  them 

But  I  could  not  understand  a  word  of  what  they  said." 
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A  blue  mist,  laden  with  the  odour  of  rock-cherry,  filled  his 
brain,  and  left  no  room  for  thoughts.  He  wanted  to  know 
whether  he  had  really  shot  Zorka,  or  whether  that  was  another 
delusion.  Standing  like  a  sentinel  beside  this  thought  was 
another,  which  eluded  him. 

"  Wait !  " — he  said,  in  a  very  deep  voice — "  just  a 
minute.  .  .  ." 

He  had  quite  forgotten  the  presence  of  Neil,  who  listened 
in  amazement  to  Shtchetinine  talking  to  himself. 

"  I  know  there  was  something  I  had  to  do — to  shoot  the 
mare — and  then  ?  .  .  .  I  said  to  her :  '  Give  me  cognac,'  but 
she  changed  into  someone  else  before  my  very  eyes.  Wait  a 
bit!    How 1" 

He  lifted  his  head  and  met  Neil's  glance,  with  astonishment. 
With  an  effort  he  remembered  why  this  stranger  was  sitting 
there. 

"  You  have  been  watching  me  %  "  he  asked.  "  You  see  that 
I  am  rather  unwell  ?  However,  I  am  not  so  bad  as  not  to  recog- 
nise where  I Prostitutes  ought  to  be  killed,"  he  declared 

abruptly ;  "  by  some  painless  method,  of  course — electrocu- 
tion, for  instance.  They  say  that  is  not  at  all  painful.  Why 
kill  them  ?  you  ask.  He !  because  they  are  shameless  creatures 
— snakes !  .  .  ." 

Twice  he  glanced  furtively  towards  the  corner  where,  in 
front  of  the  window,  stood  a  large  arm-chair,  upholstered  in 
leather.  Apparently  he  saw  something  there.  But  he  dragged 
away  his  eyes  and  went  on,  laughing  apropos  of  nothing : 

,  "  I  will  tell  you  something  else  which  is  not  generally  known 
— women  do  not  really  exist.  So  long  as  a  man  looks  at 
them  they  are — he  turns  away — they  are  not !  Also, 
they  do  not  feel  pain ;  or,  at  least,  they  feel  it  very  slightly, 
like  beetles.     For  example I  want — I  know " 

By  this  time  Neil  had  realised  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
a  madman.  He  was  not  frightened  ;  but  he  thought  that  the 
household  ought  to  be  informed. 

Shtchetinine  remembered  his  intention  to  kill  himself ; 
that  was  the  thought  which  had  been  standing  on  one  side  of 
his  brain  like  a  sentinel. 

"  It  is  all  right,"  he  said  to  himself ;  "  there  is  still  time  !  " 

"  My  life  has  spelled  itself  out  very  strangely,"  he  continued, 
and  to  Neil  he  seemed  to  be  speaking  quite  sanely.    "  I  have 
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loved  three  women  only,  and  they  have  been  the  cause  of  fear 
and  torment  to  me.  All  three  resembled  a  woman  whom  I 
could  not  remember  at  all,  however  I  tried.  For  years  I  have 
been  trying  to  discover  who  she  was,  and  lately  I  have  thought 
of  it  incessantly.  Who  was  that  first  woman  ?  Where  could 
I  have  seen  her.  .  .  .  And  half-an-hour  ago  I  remembered  ! 
She  was  my  mother.    What  ?  " 

He  stooped  and  gazed  searchingly  into  his  visitor's  face  with 
his  small,  grey,  now  inflamed  eyes. 

"  My  mother  !  Now  it  is  all  clear  to  me.  Is  it  not  ?  I  dare 
not  touch  them — those  other  three.  It  would  have  been 
a  deadly  sin — a  what-do-you-call-it  ? — an  abomination." 
He  giggled  foolishly.  "  The  last  one  was  my  mother — 
absolutely.  But  I  did  not  recognise  her  until — —  This  is 
how  it  happened.  .  .  .  We  killed  a  man,  and  when  we  saw  blood 
on  the  wheels  of  the  carriage — it  was  like  a  revelation.  .  .  . 
Blood — you  understand  ?  Blood  is  a  sign.  ...  I  hate  that 
woman  !     She  is  loathsome  to  me." 

"Mad!"  thought  Neil.  Then  he  said:  "I  must  be 
going.  .  ,  ."  ■   .._. 

Shtchetinine  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  gently  pressing  him 
back  in  his  seat. 

"  Wait  a  bit.  There's  plenty  of  time.  This  is  what  I  cannot 
understand.  .  .  .  All  our  life  depends  on  the  impressions  of 
childhood,  upon  accidental  trifles  which  cannot  be  foreseen.  .  .  . 
I  remember  I  was  four  or  five  years  old  when  I  first  took  in  my 
mother's  appearance.  She  was  then  very  beautiful,  and  young. 
This  first  image  of  woman  was  so  deeply  engraved  on  my  heart 
that  for  twenty — thirty  years  I  remembered,  and  went  about 
trying  to  find  a  woman  like  her.  Absurd  !  I  was  seeking  the 
unattainable,  and  that  which,  by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
was  abominable  and  forbidden.  But  I  went  on  looking  and 
looking.  .  .  . 

"  How  cunningly  all  this  has  been  contrived  !  In  order  that 
I  should  pursue  my  search  with  more  earnestness  and  passion, 
my  memory  is  taken  from  me.  I  imagined  that  I  was  following 
my  destined  happiness,  that  there  was  no  secret  obstacle  to 
hinder  me  from  seeking  that  woman  and  not  another  !  There 
are  many  who  think,  and  many  poets  have  written,  that  our  des- 
tiny is  settled  beforehand,  that  for  each  of  us  there  is  a  kindred 
spirit,  and  the  rest.  ...  It  is  all  nonsense  !    There  is  no  such 
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thing  as  predestination.  Or  if  there  is,  it  resolves  itself  into 
an  absurdity.  That  kindred  soul  foreordained  by  Fate  is 
always  like  that  woman  whom  the  child  has  seen,  for  the  first 
time  with  the  eyes  of  a  man,  at  the  age  of  five  years  or  so  :  the 
nurse,  the  sister  or  the  mother.  I  have  been  pursuing  the 
dead  for  twenty  years,  running  after  the  shade  of  my  mother  ! 
Out  of  a  million  women  living  in  the  world  all  were  attainable 
and  all  permissible  except  one,  and  I  must  run  after  that  very 
one  !  She  alone  was  necessary  to  me  !  But  she  was  dead  and 
I  only  met  the  shade  of  her  three  times.  The  whole  thing  is 
absurd  !  Love  is  the  most  important  thing  in  life  because  it 
is  the  greatest  sin,  the  greatest  crime.  For  it  is  a  crime  to  have 
intercourse  with  snakes,  mice,  apes,  with  creatures  which  crawl 
and  creep.  Perhaps  it  was  foreordained  that  I  should  run 
after  my  own  mother !  '  They  '  understand  what  '  they  '  are 
doing  !  The  phantom  of  the  female  is  our  fate,  which  lures  us 
on  from  our  very  birth.  It  is  like  the  cloak  which  is  used  to 
lure  on  the  bull  in  the  arena,  and  to  keep  him  from  looking 
about.  That  is  what  the  female  does  to  us — keeps  us  from 
looking  about.  Do  you  understand  ?  We  keep  going  round 
in  a  circle.  '  They  '  have  decreed  that  a  man  shall  not  escape 
from  the  race  to  which  he  belongs.  He  must  return  to  his 
mother  —  never  go  beyond  the  gate.  .  .  .  What  ?  It's 
very  cunning  ?     Eh  ?  .  .  . 

It  may  be  that  real  love  might  come  if  a  man  could 
succeed  in  destroying  the  image  of  his  mother  in  his  soul. 
Those  to  whom  this  has  happened  may  count  themselves 
happy.  But  it  is  not  for  me.  Now  that  I  understand  '  their ' 
cunning,  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  here.  I  cannot 
reconcile  myself  to  the  fact  that  the  one  woman  necessary  to 
my  happiness  has  been  settled  upon  by  a  stupid  accident, 
which  took  place  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  attraction  to 
such  a  woman,  you  understand,  is  a  part  of  one's  organism, 
and  admits  of  no  escape  from  the  limits  imposed  by  family.  . . . 
It  means  simply  death — the  end  of  everything.  .  .  .  The 
individual  is  absorbed  in  the  vast  ocean  of  the  flesh.  For  this 
the  allurement !  for  this  the  red  cloak  !  They  want  to  ex- 
tinguish us.  Now  you  understand,  don't  you  ?  It  is  physical 
love  or  immortality.  The  remedy  is  quite  simple.  .  .  .  Don't 
go  where  they  try  to  entice  you.  If  you  do  it  will  be  bad  for 
you.    Force  your  way  out  of  the  circle,  leave  the  path  marked 
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out  for  you,  and  with  a  brave  heart  seize  on  immortality.  .  .  . 
Then  you  will  be  free.  ...  I  have  cheated  them  !  " 

He  laughed,  displaying  his  gums  and  bis  white,  even  teeth. 
Again  he  glanced  apprehensively  at  the  leathern  arm-chair,  as 
if  he  were  looking  at  a  diminutive  object  lying  on  the  arm. 
His  face  expressed  horrified  disgust,  as  if  he  had  seen  some- 
thing unmentionably  obscene. 

Neil  rose. 

"  They  put  that  flag  up  too  soon,"  muttered  Shtchetinine 
absently.  "They  have  spoiled  everything.  Now  the  parti- 
sans of  the  old  dynasty  want  to  put  me  in  a  madhouse.  Is  it 
late  ?  "  He  suddenly  became  agitated,  and  began  to  button 
up  his  coat  and  make  himself  tidy.  "  We  will  go  away  from 
here.  You  will  come  with  me,  will  you  not  ?  I  am  now  going 
to  Vsev — Novoratsk  monastery ;  they  know  me  there.  I 
can  rest  and  await  events.  Please,  come  with  me.  .  .  .  You 
see,  it  will  make  no  difference  to  you,  and  you  will  be  doing  me 
a  service,  for  which — for  which  I  shall  be  able  to  show  my 
gratitude.  Do  you  know  the  Bulgarian  language  ?  I  shall 
not  go  to  the  theatre.  The  sight  of  her  is  odious  to  me.  Can't 
you  smell  a  peculiar  odour  ?  " 

Again  he  looked  at  the  leathern  chair,  and  his  face  became 
distorted ;  the  whites  of  his  eyes  gleamed,  his  neck  was  ex- 
tended, his  mouth  moved  ;  he  looked  like  a  Japanese  mask. 

"  You  worthless  creature  !  You  shameless  hussy  !  "  he 
cried,  and  seizing  a  porcelain  vase  from  the  table  he  hurled  it, 
with  all  his  force,  at  the  leathern  arm-chair.  It  smashed  with 
a  loud  noise.  Shtchetinine,  terrified  at  the  sight  and  the  sound 
of  the  crash,  sank  into  a  chair.  "  Shameless  hussy !  abandoned 
creature ! "  he  whispered,  panting  from  exhaustion .  ' '  Vermin ! ' ' 

He  glanced  timidly  and  apologetically  at  Neil. 

"  I  frightened  you  ?  I  beg  your  pardon.  But  I  really  can't 
stand  this,  you  know !  Just  look  at  that  tiny  little  woman 
sitting  [he  pointed]  naked  on  the  arm  of  the  chair  !  Phoo  ! 
"What  a  shameless  creature !  .  .  .  She  is  mocking  me."  He 
lifted  another  vase  from  the  floor,  and  with  a  sickly  smile  said  : 
"  She  is  the  tiniest  little  thing  !  She  looks  like  an  object  seen 
through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope.  I  can  see  her  distinctly  ! 
I  am  going  to  kill  the  worthless  creature." 

Neil  made  up  his  mind,  and  went  to  the  door.  Shtchetinine, 
looking  on  the  ground,  proceeded  ; 
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"  It  is  a  terrible  world  we  live  in — an  abominable,  heart- 
breaking world  !    Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

He  stood  up,  frightened  and  uneasy. 

"  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute,"  answered  Neil  untruthfully. 
And  he  went  out  hastily.  He  heard  the  madman  calling  after 
him: 

"  You  needn't  tell  anyone  !  You  will  ruin  me  !  I  say  ! 
Wait!  .  .  ." 

Then  Shtchetinine  evidently  understood  his  visitor's 
intentions. 

"  Traitor !  "  floated  from  the  study,  through  the  empty 
rooms.     "  Murderer  !    Traitor  !  " 

The  servants  in  the  kitchen  had  begun  to  talk  about  their 
master's  strange  behaviour  long  before  this,  so  they  were  not 
greatly  surprised  when  Neil  rushed  across  the  yard  and  told 
the  coachman  and  steward  what  had  happened. 

They  went  cautiously  to  the  door  of  the  study  and  tried  to 
open  it,  but  it  seemed  to  be  locked.  They  could  hear  the 
officer  moving  the  furniture  about  and  giggling  brokenly. 
Vitali,  exchanging  a  glance  with  the  steward,  proposed  getting 
in  by  the  window.  The  servants  gathered  round  and  gave 
absurd  advice,  speaking  about  their  master  as  of  some  wild 
animal  which  must  be  destroyed.  Quietly  placing  a  ladder 
against  the  second-floor  window,  Vitali  climbed  up  it  like  a 
burglar.  When  he  reached  the  window  he  roared  out  savagely, 
as  it  was  his  way  to  do  with  his  horses,  and  the  cook,  the  porter, 
the  steward  and  all  the  women  servants  below  heard  that  furious 
yell,  loud  enough  to  terrify  a  tribe  of  Redskins.  The  sound  of 
breaking  glass  was  heard,  and  Vitali,  head  foremost,  hurled 
himself  into  the  room.  The  cook  followed  him  through  the 
broken  window. 

When  the  steward  entered  the  study — the  door  was 
opened  by  the  cook;  it  had  been  barricaded  by  a  heavy 
table  piled  up  with  chairs — the  picture  that  met  his  eyes 
was  that  of  Vitali  holding  his  master  firmly  from  behind  and 
trying  to  make  him  sit  down  on  the  leathern  arm-chair.  On 
the  faces  of  both  were  traces  of  the  struggle,  and  both  were 
panting  loudly. 

"  Give  me  a  cord — some  straps  or  something  !  "  said 
Vitali,  breathing  heavily. 

The  officer  turned  and  recognised  the  steward.     His  fear  of 
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the  leathern  chair  grew  less  ;  he  ceased  to  struggle,  and  Vitali 
succeeded  in  seating  him.  The  steward  did  not  remove  his 
cap,  and  stared  at  his  master  as  if  he  were  a  stranger.  Vitali 
deftly  searched  the  officer  for  firearms. 

"  He  is  strong — the  devil !  .  .  ."  he  said,  panting. 

At  this  moment  Shtchetinine  looked  at  him  with  a  polite 
smile.  At  first  he  had  imagined  that  they  were  demons  who 
had  hurled  themselves  upon  him  from  the  window.  Now  he 
realised  that  they  were  his  own  people,  who  were  devoted  to 
him. 

"  I  have  not  shot  Zorka  yet,"  he  said  to  the  coachman, 
rising. 

But  Vitali  did  not  understand  him.  He  drew  nearer  and 
in  silence  struck  at  his  face  with  a  downward  movement. 
Then,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  he  did  it  again. 
Shtchetinine  sank  back,  stupefied  by  the  shock  and  the  pain. 

"Why  ...  do  you  hit  me?  "  he  muttered,  and  the  blood  from 
his  nose  trickled  over  his  face  and  soiled  his  coat.  "  There's 
no  need  to  hit  me.  .  .  .  Telegraph  to  my  brother.  .  .  ." 

The  blow  had  completely  muddled  him.  He  no  longer 
knew  those  about  him,  and  became  quiet  and  docile.  But  he 
was  instinctively  afraid  of  resting  his  elbow  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair  where  that  tiny,  naked  figure  had  been. 

Two  days  later  Nadejda  Semiryechenski  shed  the  light  of 
her  presence  upon  the  asylum.  She  found  Shtchetinine  in  a 
dressing-gown,  unshaven,  with  dark  bruises  under  his  eyes. 
The  heir  of  the  new  Bulgarian  dynasty  sat  in  a  hammock, 
swinging  to  and  fro,  and  singing  to  himself  a  melancholy 
refrain. 

The  actress  caught  the  words  : 

"  This  is  our  lot  as  women, 
Our  foolishness " 

Nadejda  sobbed,  with  her  handkerchief  pressed  to  her  eyes, 
and  called  softly :  "  Sasha  !  " 

The  patient  did  not  recognise  her.  He  glanced  at  the  doctor 
in  a  bewildered  fashion,  and  then  turned  to  her  and  said  : 

"  Mama  !  .  .  .  Don't  beat  me  !  " 

Then  he  went  on  swinging  himself. 

The  actress  hastily  left  the  room  and  ran  along  the  long 
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corridor  so  quickly  that  the  doctor  could  hardly  keep  pace 
with  her. 

Nadejda  was  taken  ill  at  the  rehearsal,  and  was  tended  by 
a  young  engineer,  who  removed  her  large  hat  with  great  care, 
and  brought  her  a  glass  of  water. 


XXVI 

It  was  late  that  night  when  Neil  set  out  on  his  return  from  his 
unsuccessful  visit  to  Shtchetinine.  In  the  dark  sky,  which 
belongs  to  the  nights  at  the  time  of  approaching  spring,  shone 
the  stars,  imparting  to  all  that  went  on  beneath  them  a  sense 
of  permanence.  One  could  not  say  to  oneself ;  "  This 
will  pass  away.  That  will  be  forgotten."  Nothing  passes 
away  without  leaving  traces,  nothing  falls  away  into  oblivion. 
That  which  has  happened  is  rooted  in  Time  and  becomes  part 
of  the  universe.  Events  followed  one  another  in  silence,  each 
event  being  born  of  what  had  gone  before,  and  giving  birth  to 
its  successor.  Suffering  cannot  be  measured  nor  can  one  be 
compensated  for  it,  but  from  the  consciousness  of  having 
suffered  come  a  noble  joy,  a  chastened  happiness  and  a  modest 
pride. 

"  Have  mercy  on  Thy  servant  Aleksandr,"  murmured  Neil. 
He  was  not  praying.  .  .  .  The  image  of  the  officer  stood  out  so 
clearly  in  his  mind  that  he  felt  as  if  he  had  known  him  from 
childhood,  and  had  been  his  closest  friend.  The  life  of 
Shtchetinine  appeared  to  him  as  a  martyrdom.  He  felt  that  he 
wanted  to  talk  about  him  to  thoughtful  people.  He  saw  him, 
as  it  were,  strangely  bright  in  the  distance.  "  Have  mercy  on 
Thy  servant  Aleksandr,"  repeated  Neil.  He  was  not  praying. 
He  merely  wanted  to  clothe  the  suffering  of  Shtchetinine  in 
solemn  and  impressive  words.  He  wanted  to  express  what 
he  felt  about  himself,  Julia  Veselovski,  Jenia  and  all  those 
about  him  in  noble  language  too.  He  remembered  also  the 
girl  with  the  black,  widely  set  eyes  looking  straight  ahead. 
He  realised  that  her  whole  being  was  given  up  to  suffering.  He 
felt  instinctively  that  she  would  die  soon.  When  that  happened, 
he  would  have  to  leave  Jenia  and  be  alone.  Why  ?  .  .  .  He 
could  not  say.  He  could  not  remember  when  he  had  crossed 
the  road  and  begun  to  walk  along  by  the  fence  on  the  other 
side.  His  movements  had  been  unconscious,  and  he  only  came 
to  himself  when  he  reached  the  corner  of  the  short,  deserted 
street  in  which  Elena  lived.    By  the  lamplight  he  read  the 
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name  of  the  street  which  he  had  so  often  written  on  envelopes. 
The  words,  which  meant  nothing  to  others,  were  dear  to  him  as 
a  shameful  caress.  He  remembered  his  room  in  the  house  of 
the  upholsterer,  with  the  lamp  on  the  rickety  table,  and  even 
saw  himself  sitting  over  a  half -finished  letter.  He  felt  as  sorry 
for  himself  as  if  he  had  been  someone  else. 

"  Five  houses  down,  on  the  left,"  he  said,  and  turned  down 
the  deserted  street. 

At  that  moment  he  noticed  a  man  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  looking  upwards.  This  man  did  not  observe  him. 
After  a  few  steps  Neil  convinced  himself  that  the  other  was 
standing  under  the  very  window  on  the  third  floor  of  which  he 
was  thinking.  He  was  very  astonished,  as  he  drew  nearer,  to 
recognise  Sergei.  At  first  Neil  could  not  make  out  what  it 
meant ;  then  a  thought  flashed  through  his  mind  which  nearly 
stunned  him.  He  held  his  breath,  and  stood  looking  and  think- 
ing. Past  incidents  stood  out,  one  after  the  other,  with  a  new 
light  on  them ;  mysterious  words  became  intelligible,  and  a 
painful  heaviness  fell  upon  his  heart.  At  the  first  glance  it 
looked  rather  like  treachery.  They  had  elbowed  him  out  of 
their  lives,  placed  a  heavy  burden  on  his  shoulders  .  .  .  and 
in  his  absence 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  he  asked,  hardly  master  of  himself. 

Sergei  moved,  and  the  feeble  light  fell  on  his  face.  It  was 
very  sad,  and  his  tired  eyes  gazed  upwards,  without  life  or 
passion. 

Neil  remembered  how  he  had  knelt  on  the  floor  beside  the 
bed,  sobbing.  .  .  .  No,  this  was  not  treachery.  Sergei  was 
as  unhappy  as  he  was  himself.  .  .  . 

Neil  stood  hidden  by  a  projection  of  the  wall,  and  he  could 
feel  the  cold  iron  of  a  water-pipe  against  which  he  leaned.  His 
eyes  became  used  to  the  darkness.  That  melancholy  silence 
which  pervades  the  streets  of  a  great  town  at  night  had  de- 
scended. A  solitary  figure  stood  beneath  a  lighted  window, 
and  waited  sadly.  .  .  . 

"  You  had  better  go,"  said  Neil  to  himself ;  but  he  lingered. 
He  felt  like  a  criminal.  He  saw  Sergei  glance  round  once  or 
twice  in  vague  alarm.  .  .  .  Neil  knew,  as  surely  as  if  he  had 
read  it  in  the  book  of  Fate,  that  if  he  called  out  to  Sergei  some- 
thing terrible  would  happen.  What  Sergei  had  said  about  the 
silence  of  a  great  soul  was  nothing  less  than  a  prayer  for  mercy. 
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His  brother  had  not  been  wholly  without  blame ;  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  asked  for  pardon.  And  what  he  had  said 
about  accepting  the  Cross  willingly  showed  that  he  had  a 
presentiment  that  Sergei  would  not  forgive  him.  .  .  .  Sergei's 
great,  humble  heart  was  revealed,  and  Neil  understood  that 
his  brother  .  .  .  had  condemned  himself  and  would  perhaps 
be  his  own  executioner. 

"  I  expected  you,"  Sergei  had  said  that  morning.  Yes,  he 
had  expected  him — as  avenger,  as  a  magnanimous  friend, 
as  the  instrument  of  justice,  as  gloomy  death  ?  Had  he 
expected  words  of  pardon  ?  Had  he  stood  under  the  knife 
and  said  :  "  My  sin  is  that  I  have  loved  where  you  have  loved  ; 
that  I  have  involuntarily  been  your  rival ;  that  I  have  suffered 
as  you  have  suffered ;  will  you  forgive  me  ?  .  .  ."  Or  he 
seemed  to  say,  without  words  :  "I  can't  live  any  longer.  I 
have  no  desire  to  do  so.  But  I  have  not  the  strength  to 
summon  death.  Do  it  for  me.  Kill  me  !  .  .  ."  Now  all  was 
known.  .  .  .  "All  will  be  made  clear  soon,  though  I  do  not 
know  how."  Neil  knew  that  the  thought  that  Sergei  knew, 
and  was  meeting,  Elena  had  come  to  him  long  ago,  but  he  had 
driven  it  away  as  something  horrible.  Had  not  Sergei  been 
thinking  of  that  this  morning  when  he  had  said  "  Yes  "  three 
times  with  such  emphasis  ?  It  was  possible  that  he  Was 
feigning  not  to  see  his  brother  now  too,  and  just  waiting  to  see 
what  he  would  do.  Why  did  he  not  go  away  ?  "  Stay  with 
me  to-night,"  Sergei  had  said  imploringly.  "  Don't  go  away." 
Pity,  resentment,  love  and  cruelty  struggled  for  mastery  within 
Neil.  His  feelings  towards  Elena  had  been  recast  in  a  new, 
harrowing  drama.  Sergei  had  suddenly  appeared  between 
them.  "  Kill  me,"  he  said,  "  and  you  can  have  her."  Why 
had  he  put  Neil  in  the  position  of  judge  ?  Why  had  he  put  a 
knife  in  his  hand  ?  If  he  wanted  he  could  go  out  and  seek 
death,  but  why  lay  all  the  responsibility  on  Neil  ?  Perhaps 
there  was  no  one  on  the  other  side  of  that  illuminated  window 
after  all.  Had  she  not  gone  away  with  Yarmuishevski  ?  Had 
she  not  thrown  them  both  over  ?  For  what  were  they  waiting 
at  night  in  the  street  ?  She  was  not  there,  yet  they  stood 
facing  each  other  like  enemies,  ready  to  fight  to  the  death  for  a 
shadow,  a  vanished  phantom.  Yes,  it  was  a  fight  to  the  death 
— death  for  one  of  them.  Again  Sergei  looked  round. 
Doubtless  he  Was  thinking  :    "  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?  " 
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He  was  mentally  calling  to  his  brother.  It  was  here  that  the 
affair  must  be  settled.  Neil  remembered  what  Shtchetinine 
had  said  in  his  ravings — about  his  faithfulness  to  the  first 
Woman  he  had  seen  as  a  child.  He  had  inadvertently  uttered 
a  brilliant  truth,  and  granting  that,  what  was  there  amazing 
in  two  brothers  loving  the  same  woman  ?  It  is  a  thing  which 
happens  oftener  than  people  think.  It  is  only  natural.  It  is 
natural  also  that  the  woman  should  love  both — or  refuse 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  either.  He  started,  as  if  a  curtain 
had  been  torn  away  in  front  of  him.  "  She  loves  me,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "  She  loves  me!"  he  repeated,  with  savage 
assurance,  which  comes  to  people  at  the  supreme  moments  of 
their  lives.  He  had  no  need  of  any  proof,  because  this  thought, 
like  truth,  which  lives  of  itself,  arose  from  the  depths  of  a  firm 
consciousness.  But  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  memory 
as  well,  concerning  trifles,  insignificant  incidents,  such  as 
trembling  hands,  murmured  words.  ..."  She  did  not  know 
Sergei  when  I  used  to  go  and  see  her,"  thought  Neil.  Suddenly 
he  remembered  speaking  of  his  love  in  her  room,  and  that  in- 
comprehensible obstinacy  of  hers,  which  became  more  marked 
each  time  he  mentioned  his  brother.  Yes.  Yes  !  There  was 
no  doubt  about  it  now  !  And  he  had  wished  her  to  meet 
Sergei !  She  had  a  noble  nature  ;  it  was  false  pride  which 
stood  in  her  way.  What  a  wonderful  girl !  She  had  been 
afraid  to  put  enmity  between  two  brothers,  and  so  she  had 
taken  leave  of  both,  without  explanation.  Only  the  great  can 
do  that.    What  a  wonderful  girl ! 

But  perhaps  the  poor  girl  could  not  make  up  her  mind  which 
of  the  two  brothers  she  liked  best !  Perhaps  she  did  not  know 
even  now  !  .  .  .  Then  it  was  clear  that  he  ought  to  go  and 
help  her  to  decide.  One  of  the  two  would  be  left — Sergei 
understood  that ;  that  was  why  he  was  here  in  the  deserted 
street,  waiting  for  a  terrible  duel.  One  of  them  must  be  left, 
and  the  one  left  would  be  for  her.  Sergei  was  doing  this^  not 
for  his  own  sake,  nor  for  his  brother's,  but  for  hers.  He  was 
sorry  for  her.  "  Let  her  be  happy,"  he  had  decided ;  "  even  if 
it  is  with  another."  His  love  was  the  greater,  and  if  she  had 
not  known  Neil  she  would  have  gravitated  naturally  to  Sergei. 
"  But  it  is  I  who  am  the  beloved,"  Neil's  heart  sang.  "  I 
know  it  because  she  has  lied  to  me  and  deceived  me  !  Sergei 
knew  all,  but  she  kept  me  in  ignorance.    She  expected  me  to 
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disbelieve  her  magnanimous  lies,  to  read  her  shamefaced 
silence,  set  her  free  and  take  her  away  somewhere.  She  dis- 
missed me,  but  she  waited  for  me.  She  hid  herself,  but 
dreamed  that  I  should  seek  her  out.  Divine,  wonderful  girl ! 
What  a  martyrdom  she  has  gone  through !  " 

Neil  was  conscious  of  the  coldness  of  the  water-pipe  against 
which  he  leant  his  arm.  He  stood  there  a  few  moments  longer, 
behind  the  projection,  but  his  whole  life  was  changed. 

"  It  was  all  lies,"  he  said  to  himself.     "  She  loves  me  !  " 

"  What  have  they  done  to  me  ?  "  he  thought  sadly,  and  he 
shuddered.  Then  a  thought  came  into  his  mind,  as  if  it  were 
looking  round  for  the  last  time.  "  Go  away.  Refuse  what  is 
offered  to  you.    Marry  the  reformed  prostitute." 

He  rebelled.  "  I  have  been  trampled  on  long  enough.  One 
of  us  has  to  be  cruel  to  the  other.  Then  the  lie  will  be  annihi- 
lated. I  can't  help  what  happens,"  he  said.  He  came  out  of 
his  hiding-place  and  advanced  towards  Sergei,  knowing  that 
with  every  step  he  took  he  was  committing  an  act  of  injustice. 
"  I  can't  help  what  happens,"  he  repeated,  hardening  his  heart. 

"  Sergei,"  he  said  ;  "  I  know  now  !  .  .  ." 

Sergei  looked  at  him  ;  his  eyes  were  sad  and  tranquil.  He 
did  not  seem  much  surprised. 

"  Neil !  .  .  ."  he  whispered,  half  imploringly. 

They  stood  facing  each  other,  apparently  quite  peaceable  and 
friendly.    Yet  one  of  them  was  to  bring  death  to  the  other. 

"  I  am  the  white  goat,"  said  Sergei. 

Neil  was  suddenly  conscious  of  inability  to  look  his  brother 
in  the  eyes.  He  felt  that  Sergei  had  developed — had  gone 
a  long  way  past  him,  had  left  him  behind,  chained  to  some- 
thing unreal,  fragile  and  perhaps  contemptible. 

"Sergei!  .  .  ."  he  cried  despairingly,  throwing  his  arms 
about  his  brother.     "  Sergei !    There  is  no  need " 

When  they  stood  apart  again  Neil  felt  tears  on  his  face. 

"  I  implore  you  !  .  .  .  I  am  ruining  myself ,  .  .  ."murmured 
Neil,  hardly  knowing  what  he  was  saying. 

Sergei  looked  at  him  slowly. 

"  There  is  no  more  to  be  said,"  he  remarked.  "  You  have 
nothing  to  fear.    Don't  come  with  me,  please." 

He  went  slowly  away,  stumbling  as  he  went.  Neil's  heart 
again  became  like  stone ;  his  momentary  softness  had  passed, 
and  he  felt  ashamed  of  it.    For  a  long  time  he  wandered  about 
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the  streets  of  the  great  town,  and  the  peaceful  stars  looking 
down  from  eternity  watched  him. 

"  I  can't  help  what  happens,"  he  said. 

"lam  the  white  goat,"  Sergei  had  said. 

Neil  remembered  a  game  they  had  played  in  their  childhood  : 
he  was  a  sacrificing  priest,  dressed  in  a  motley  blanket  with  a 
knife  in  his  hand ;  Sergei,  in  a  sheet,  represented  the  white 
goat  to  be  offered  up. 

"  You  have  deprived  me  of  light  and  freedom,  take  my  life 
also,"  said  ten-year-old  Sergei,  as  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block. 
Neil  raised  the  knife.  Just  then  the  king's  messenger  appeared 
and  stopped  the  execution.  But  now  there  was  no  one  to 
interfere. 

From  time  to  time  he  met  solitary  people — obscure 
figures  which  shunned  the  daylight.  What  was  it  that  drove 
them  at  night  on  the  cleserted  streets  ?  Homelessness  ? 
Sleeplessness  ?  Inebriety  ?  A  tall  man  passed  ;  his  black 
beard  seemed  to  form  part  of  the  darkness  of  the  night.  He 
looked  straight  ahead  and  muttered  : 

"  There  is  no  need  for  me.  ...  I  will  not  listen " 

He  was  not  drunk.  His  dark  face  and  unintelligible  speech 
breathed  of  the  rude  nobility  of  the  plebeian. 

The  electric  lights  in  the  main  streets  had  been  turned  out 
long  ago  ;  the  blocks  of  huge  houses  stood  enveloped  in  ob- 
scurity. Again  it  seemed  to  Neil  that  the  objects  about  him 
were  ethereal.  They  seemed  to  merge  into  one  another,  and 
melt  away  into  space.  But  now  the  elusiveness  of  the  visible 
world  struck  him  as  a  calamity  ;  the  substantial  and  deadly 
quiet  world  of  a  week  ago  had  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  was 
a  world  quivering  with  ideal  passion.  He  sighed  heavily.  A 
deadly  weariness  had  taken  possession  of  him  ;  he  could  hardly 
put  one  foot  before  the  other.  He  turned  back.  As  he 
approached  the  house  where  Sergei  was,  a  feeling  of  lively  alarm 
crept  over  him.  He  had  no  idea  why  he  felt  so  uneasy,  but 
the  sensation  increased  with  every  minute  ;  to  this  was  added 
exhaustion  of  mind  and  body.  One  minute  he  felt  like  running, 
the  next  he  wanted  to  sit  down  on  a  doorstep  and  go  to  sleep. 
Arrived  at  the  door,  a  sleepy  porter  let  him  in.  When  he 
entered  the  bedroom  Sergei  was  lying  on  the  bed  fully  dressed, 
with  his  face  to  the  wall,  asleep.  Neil  could  hardly  catch  the 
sound  of  his  regular  breathing.    "  He  is  not  asleep,"  he  thought. 
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The  white  curtains  were  drawn  and  the  window  revealed  itself 
as  a  large  vague  patch .  Neil  did  not  turn  on  the  light,  making 
his  way  without  hesitation  among  the  familiar  furniture.  He 
lay  down  and  closed  his  eyes,  and  tried  to  imagine  that  he  was 
no  longer  living,  that  his  whole  being  was  dissolved  in  space. 
And  in  the  corner,  on  the  other  bed,  lay  something  large,  which 
was  not  merged  into  the  darkness  like  everything  else  in  the 
room.  He  assured  himself  that  it  was  Sergei.  .  .  .  Gradually 
he  dropped  off  to  sleep.  .  .  .  That  large  object  in  the 
corner  somehow  prevented  him  from  losing  consciousness 
at  once. 

When  at  length  he  slept  he  dreamed  of  a  smooth,  dewy  road 
on  a  June  morning.  The  sky  was  beautiful,  cloudless  and  blue 
as  he  had  never  seen  it  before.  An  intoxicating  bliss  reigned 
in  his  heart,  which  seemed  to  dilate  till  it  was  too  large  for  his 
body,  as  he  said  to  himself  :  "I  am  flying  !  "  He  flew  easily 
and  swiftly.  "  Higher  !  "  he  said,  and  he  immediately  rose 
higher.  He  flew  over  roads,  dewy  meadows,  brushing  the  tree- 
tops  ;  he  flew  without  exertion  ;  he  had  but  to  make  an  effort 
of  the  will.  Suddenly  he  felt  that  his  blissful  flight  was 
arrested,  and  he  came  down  to  earth.  His  heart  throbbed 
with  terror. 

"  Neil !  "  He  heard  a  voice  in  the  distance.     "  Neil !  " 

He  awoke  partially  ;  momentarily  he  saw  the  large  whitish 
patch  made  by  the  window,  with  its  white  curtains  ;  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  it  had  grown  light  so  soon,  and  he  said  to 
himself :  "  I  am  not  awake." 

Someone  was  bending  over  him,  looking  into  his  face.  Some- 
one was  speaking  to  him  imploringly,  and  gently  pulling  at  the 
blanket.  Neil  knew.  It  was  that  large  object  in  the  corner 
which  was  again  keeping  him  from  sleeping — upsetting  his 
whole  life.  He  wished  that  it  would  go  away  altogether — 
keep  silent  for  all  time. 

"  Neil !  "  called  Sergei  again,  and  in  his  voice  was  alarm 
and  pain. 

A  dreamy  languor  like  that  produced  by  a  narcotic  mastered 
Neil's  body.  "  I  won't  wake  up,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  then 
he  could  not  wake  up.  He  knew  that  he  ought  to,  that  he  was 
doing  something  for  which  he  would  never  forgive  himself,  yet 
he  lay  there  half  dead,  incapable  of  movement,  with  closed 
eyes. 
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"  Neil !  "  cried  Sergei,  for  the  third  time,  in  grief-stricken 
tones,  still  standing  by  his  side. 

"  He  knows  that  I  am  not  really  asleep,"  thought  Neil,  feeling 
painfully  ashamed  of  himself,  yet  unable  to  move  a  muscle. 
"  I — am — not  really — asleep.    But  I  can't  wake  up." 

Suddenly  Sergei  bent  over  him,  and  Neil  felt  with  horror  and 
emotion  his  lips  touch  his  forehead  and  his  hair.  Neil's  eyelids 
quivered,  so  did  his  heart.  ...  He  felt  nothing  more,  and 
guessed  that  Sergei  had  gone  over  to  the  table.  He  heard  him 
sit  down  and  open  a  drawer  .  .  .  then  all  was  blank  .  .  . 
there  was  nothing  to  hold  him  back  from  oblivion  now  ;  that 
dark  heavy  mass  in  the  corner  had  become  light  as  his  happy 
flight  over  the  dewy  meadows  under  the  peaceful  sky.  His 
whole  being  seemed  to  be  annihilated  in  a  deep  peace.  .  .  . 
He  slept  till  morning.  He  was  startled  by  someone  knocking 
at  the  door.  He  jumped  out  of  bed.  No  one  had  knocked. 
It  was  very  light,  the  sun  was  shining.  The  spring  had 
come.  .  .  . 

Sergei  lay  dressed  on  his  bed,  with  his  mouth  terribly  burnt, 
and  his  suffering  eyes,  half  closed,  seemed  to  be  watching  his 
brother  from  under  the  dead  eyelashes.  Evidently  he  had 
poisoned  himself  some  hours  before,  after  he  had  bent  over  his 
sleeping  brother  and  taken  a  sad  farewell  of  him.  The  room 
was  peaceful  and  bright,  the  spring  sun  looked  into  the  room 
at  the  window ;  through  panes  which  were  opaque  with  the 
dust  of  winter  .  .  .  Neil  gazed  at  his  dead  brother  with  deep 
concentration.  In  that  moment  he  knew  that  he  had  killed 
him — and  in  vain,  for  the  death  of  Sergei  would  bring  him 
no  advantage,  and  for  that  reason  his  sense  of  guilt  diminished. 
Sergei  was  no  longer  his  brother  but  a  departed  soul,  at  peace. 
It  was  Neil  who  had  made  it  possible  for  him  to  reach  the 
heights  where  life  in  its  ordinary  sense  is  superfluous,  like  winter 
clothing  in  summer.  He  felt  no  grief  ;  a  great,  calm  sorrow 
united  him  to  the  dead. 

But  these  thoughts  were  soon  forgotten,  and  if  he  ever  re- 
membered them  again  when  he  had  leisure  to  think,  they  carried 
no  conviction  of  their  truth  with  them.  He  was  overwhelmed 
by  that  shadow  fear  of  death  which  is  shared  by  all  living 
creatures,  and  which  prevented  him  from  taking  the  same  road 
as  that  on  which  he  had  pushed  poor  Sergei.  All  that  was 
false,  petty  and  cowardly  in  his  nature  asserted  itself ;  his 
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noble  ideals  grew  indistinct,  and  slipped  from  his  mind  like 
the  memory  of  a  carelessly  read  book. 

Death  is  only  terrible  when  we  do  not  understand  it. 

Neil  looked  about  for  any  letters  or  papers  which  might  have 
been  left  by  the  suicide.  Now,  when  his  first  lofty  sentiments 
in  the  presence  of  the  dead  had  departed,  and  he  had,  as  it  were, 
turned  his  back  on  his  brother,  the  thought  that  Sergei  might 
have  written  something  became  terrible  to  contemplate. 
Would  it  be  a  word  of  farewell  ?  of  reproach  ?  of  pardon  ? 
Whatever  it  was,  Neil  felt  that  he  could  never  forget  the  words  ; 
they  would  be  engraved  on  his  mind  for  ever.  He  sought  on 
the  table,  in  the  drawers,  amongst  the  books,  secretly  hoping 
to  find  nothing,  and  yet  stirred  by  a  bitter  sense  of  injury  at  the 
thought  that  there  might  be  no  message  for  him.  .  .  .  But 
Sergei  had  been  merciful  to  his  brother — he  had  written 
nothing,  and  Neil,  not  understanding  his  motive,  was  conscious 
of  a  tiny  pang  of  reproach  directed  against  his  memory. 

The  dead  was  alone  .  .  .  lost  in  the  abyss  of  time.  His  high 
forehead  looked  cold  and  bright,  his  mouth  was  burned  black  by 
poison,  and  the  dead  eyes  under  the  half-open  lids  dispassion- 
ately observed  the  living  man  beside  him  weeping  niggardly 
tears  without  understanding  why  he  wept. 


XXVII 

Those  friends  and  distant  relations  who  always  appear  when 
anyone  dies  in  a  family,  and  then  disappear  again,  concealing 
themselves  in  watchmakers'  or  photographers'  shops,  or  in 
small  three-roomed  flats  until  the  next  funeral,  came  to  help 
Neil  on  this  occasion,  but  the  arrangements  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  body  were  carried  out  at  the  mortuary, 

The  long,  dreadful  day  passed,  full  of  muddle,  anxiety,  grief, 
small  duties  and  detached  fragments  of  great  unfinished 
thoughts.  Through  it  all  shone  the  golden  sun,  at  which  Neil 
dared  not  look,  though  he  was  conscious  of  it  all  the  time. 
Long  he  remembered  that  bright,  terrible  day,  with  the  sun  on 
his  brow  and  the  stiff  corpse  at  his  feet. 

Night  approached,  the  blue  twilight  descended,  creeping  into 
every  corner.  .  .  .  Sleep  fell  upon  him  at  once  like  a  painless, 
stunning  blow. 

The  next  day  dawned.  Again  the  golden  sun  shone  ;  again 
Spring  showed  herself  prematurely  while  the  snow  was  still 
lying  on  the  ground.  The  air  was  full  of  promise,  a  promise 
which  every  living  creature  heard.  .  .  .  Thus  approaches  the 
incomprehensible  Goddess  of  Life.  She  comes  with  a  merry 
open  face.  "  In  the  summer  I  bring  forth,"  she  says.  "  In 
the  autumn  I  die.    So  enjoy  me  now,  while  you  may !  " 

Goddess  of  Life  !  Thy  dance  is  wild  and  free,  but  the  grave 
is  narrow  and  close.  Thy  laughter  is  witching  and  clear. 
Tears  are  mean  and  cold.  Thy  promises,  which  are  as  abundant 
as  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  annihilate  useless  grief.  ...  0  in- 
comprehensible Goddess  of  Life ! 

The  yellow  coffin  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  mortuary.  The 
marble  tables  were  stained  with  blood.  The  rays  of  the  sun 
— the  eyes  of  the  Goddess  of  Life — came  through  the  low 
windows. 

"  Open  the  coffin,"  said  Neil  to  the  attendant,  who 
approached  and  lifted  the  lid  with  a  tranquilly  sad  expression. 
Neil  almost  choked  with  horror.  He  had  expected  to  see  a 
calm,  still  face,  with  closed  dead  eyes  ;  instead,  he  saw  a  small 
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white  head,  with  a  face  disfigured  by  suffering.  The  little  thin 
man  who  lay  in  the  coffin  looked  as  if  he  had  writhed  in  torture 
all  night.  Across  the  high  forehead,  partly  hidden  by  the 
dead  hair,  was  a  purple  gash.  This  was  where  they  had  laid 
open  the  scalp.  The  expression  on  the  withered,  shrunken 
face  was  such  as  might  have  been  worn  by  a  man  who  was  full 
of  a  great  pity  for  himself. 

"  This  is  not  Sergei !  "  thought  Neil  in  horror  ;  but  even  as 
he  thought  this  he  recognised  the  temples  and  the  wrinkled 
cheeks.  The  body  was  clothed  in  a  long  shroud  of  grey  linen, 
which  was  wound  about  it  as  if  the  dead  man  might  be  cold. 

"Why  have  they  laid  him  on  his  side  ?  "  asked  Neil  re- 
proachfully. 

The  attendant  did  not  reply,  but  looking  away  from  Neil,  as 
if  he  felt  guilty,  he  put  the  lid  on  again.  Sergei  would  remain 
for  ever  and  ever  in  that  narrow  coffin,  sheltered  from  the  cold, 
with  that  disfigured,  pitiful  face  which  was  like  a  dumb  prayer. 

An  unconquerable  disgust  entered  into  Neil's  grief  and 
poisoned  it.  "  Why  is  this  ?  "  he  thought ;  but  he  could  not 
forget  that  disfigured,  wasted  figure  lying  on  its  side  in  the 
yellow  coffin .  Sergei  had  asked  his  help  but  he  had  turned  away ; 
he  had  gone  to  the  noisy  town;  but  there  was  no  one  to  help  him. 
For  him  all  was  finished.  He  had  been  elbowed  out — driven 
out.    He  was  no  longer  an  object  of  interest  to  anyone.  .  .  . 

With  a  dull  sense  of  self-reproach,  and  a  new  feeling  of  guilt, 
on  account  of  the  disgust  he  had  felt,  Neil  walked  the  un- 
familiar streets.  He  hardly  knew  where  he  was  going.  A  man 
stopped  him  and  silently  offered  his  hand.  His  face  seemed 
familiar.  By  the  pressure  of  his  hand  and  his  expression  Neil 
knew  that  he  had  heard  about  Sergei.  They  walked  along 
together  without  speaking  or  glancing  at  each  other  the  whole 
length  of  the  road,  which  had  dried  under  the  spring  sun. 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Neil,  "  but  I  cannot  remember  who  you 
are." 

The  other  showed  no  signs  of  surprise,  and  smiled  slightly. 
"  Lipshitz,"  he  said.     "  Mark  Lipshitz." 

Neil  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  Lipshitz's  face  had  changed  ; 
the  lines  of  hunger  on  either  side  of  his  characteristic  nose  had 
disappeared,  his  lips  had  become  more  noticeable  and  more 
fleshy,  his  face  and  figure  were  perceptibly  fuller. 

"  You  look  so  different !  "  said  Neil. 
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"  You  find  me  changed  ?  "   asked  Lipshitz.     "  Fatter  ?  " 

Neil  thought  it  odd  that  he  should  be  so  concerned  about  his 
appearance. 

Yes,"  he  answered  carelessly. 

Lipshitz  laughed  again,  this  time  rather  bitterly. 

"  I  am  a  mannequin,"  he  said  brutally,  putting  aside  all 
thoughts  of  Sergei. 

Neil  did  not  understand. 

"They  practise  making  soups  on  me,"  explained  Lipshitz 
laughingly,  glancing  at  the  face  of  his  interlocutor.  "  Soups, 
compotes,  baked  meats.  ...  I  serve  as  a  mannequin,  and  very 
thoroughly  too.  It  was  that  blackguard  who  let  me  into  this. 
He  certainly  knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  sent  me  there." 

"Who?" 

"  Slyazkin,  sub -professor  of  the  University — you  know 
him.  His  wife — they  are  living  apart — has  opened  a  cooking 
school  for  kitchenmaids  and  general  servants.  What  is  to 
be  done  with  all  those  idiots  roast  and  boil  ?  So  they  let 
a  room  to  me  on  condition  that  I  eat  what  they  have  cooked. 
They  stuff  me  !  They  must  try  their  silly  dishes  on  someone. 
.  .  .  That  is  how  I  come  to  be  a  mannequin  in  a  school  of 
cookery  kept  by  a  woman." 

Neil  smiled  involuntarily,  though  Lipshitz's  usually  calm 
eyes  flashed  with  indignation. 

Don't  you  understand  ?  He  sent  me  there  on  purpose. 
I  Went  to  see  him  one  night  and  we  had  a  long  talk,  chiefly  about 
the  Jews.  I  remembered  afterwards  how  he  burst  out  laughing, 
apparently  for  no  reason,  when  I  was  taking  leave  of  him. 
At  the  time  I  did  not  understand,  but  I  see  it  all  now." 

"  He  would  not  have  done  a  thing  like  that.  You  must  be 
mistaken,  surely,"  said  Neil,  becoming  interested. 

"  Not  in  the  least.    He  did  it  out  of  revenge." 

"  Revenge  ?    But  what  for  ?  " 

"  Because  I  tried  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  ideas  which 
he  holds  no  longer.  He  pays  me  out  by  humiliating  me,  making 
a  laughing-stock  of  me.  He  thinks  that  would  lower  the  ideas 
to  which  he  is  now  hostile.  I  spoke  of  the  new  future  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  their  ultimate  development ;  but  that  is  not  what 
he  wants.  He  clings  to  the  old  order,  he  must  have  all  the  rites, 
the  attributes,  the  faults  of  old ;  because  he  can  only  find 
peace  in  knowing  just  where  he  is  wrong.    The  consciousness 
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of  being  a  transgressor  is  as  necessary  to  him  as  the  air 
is  to  us.  Only  through  seeds  of  sin  can  he  realise  his  own 
personality.  A  man  like  that  has  no  conscience  of  his  own  ; 
he  only  feels  at  ease  when  he  shoulders  the  Cross,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  stolen  delights " 

"  What  ?  What  is  that  ?  "  whispered  Neil  in  astonishment, 
seizing  Lipshitz's  arm.     "  Did  you  say  '  the  Cross  '  ?  " 

"  I  did.  Did  you  recognise  your  brother's  words  ?  The 
Cross  ...  It  was  like  him  to  talk  about  the  Cross.  If  you 
think  well,  you  will  see  that  Death  seems  to  harmonise 
with  your  ideas  of  Sergei.  I  am  not  joking.  God  forbid  ! 
Slyazkin  now — you  can't  imagine  him  dead — but  Sergei 
was  different." 

"  What  about  me  ?  " 

"  Slyazkin  will  live  for  ever  ;  it  is  waste  of  time  for  him  to 
throw  himself  in  front  of  vehicles,"  answered  Lipshitz,  leaving 
Neil's  question  unanswered.  "  He  will  not  die.  Life  for  him 
is  a  never-ending  opportunity  of  feeling  himself  a  backslider, 
of  settling  interminable  questions,  and  worrying  God  about  his 
affairs." 

|"  Well,  he  is  interested  in  himself  anyhow." 

"  Exactly.  You  have  hit  it.  There  you  have  the  whole 
thing  in  a  nutshell !  "  cried  Lipshitz.  "  Things  have  gone 
badly  with  him  in  this  world,  and  for  that  reason,  or  maybe 
some  other  reason,  he  clings  to  God.  ...  Or  rather,  the  God 
of  the  Ancients  looks  down  and  asks :  '  Where  is  that  clown, 
Slyazkin  ?  Find  him,  someone.'  '  I  am  here,  Jehovah  ! ' 
cries  the  sub-professor  Slyazkin.  '  I  am  here,  Adonai,  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  ! '  And  at  this  point  he  crosses 
himself  with  three  fingers — in  the  orthodox  manner.  .  .  . 
And  the  God  of  Israel,  who  visits  His  wrath  unto  the  seventh 
generation,  bursts  out  laughing.  But  he  is  alive — this 
buffoon — alive  to  his  finger-tips.  He  is  intensely  conscious 
of  himself.  He  is  like  a  gipsy  at  a  fair.  He  will  traffic  in 
immortality — in  which  he  does  not  believe — and,  after 
all,  one  must  traffic  in  [something — that  is  l  indispens- 
able." 

Lipshitz  laughed  bitterly  and  walked  along  in  silence  for  a 
time. 

"  Well,  so  I  appear  on  the  scene — a  member  of  a  family 
which  has  known  him  from  childhood,  as  it  were.  .  .  .  Nothing 
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is  more  unpleasant  than  to  meet,  at  a  dinner-party,  someone 
who  has  known  one  when  he  was  poor  and  down  at  heel.  .  .  . 
I  tried  to  persuade  him  that  Jehovah  did  not  take  any  notice 
of  him  at  all  and  that  he  was  worrying  himself  about  nothing. 
'  You  are  found  not  guilty  of  stealing,'  says  the  judge.  'But 
I  am  guilty ! '  cries  the  accused.  '  I  am  a  criminal  of  the  worst 
type,'  and  he  beats  his  breast.  .  .  .  Never  try  to  persuade 
people  that  they  are  not  in  the  wrong  ;  in  the  first  place,  they 
will  not  believe  you ;  and  secondly,  they  will  punish  you  for  it. 
He  punished  me.  Very  cleverly,  I  must  confess.  He  made  a 
culinary  mannequin  of  me — at  a  moderate  salary  !  " 

"  Is  it  not  just  possible  that  he  really  desired  to  help  you  ? 
You  were  in  need  of  help,  you  know." 

"  I  don't  dispute  it.  But  don't  you  see  that  the  point  of  the 
thing  lies  in  this — that  he  is  always  sincere  in  everything 
he  does  ?  It  is  the  same  with  others.  .  .  .  He  helps  some  poor 
hungry  beggar,  and  in  helping  him  spits  at  him.  That  is  the 
Slyazkin  way  !  It  is  his  way  of  settling  up  for  his  sins.  Souls 
of  the  Slyazkin  type  sin  in  every  possible  way  and  trust  to 
chance  to  be  able  to  wipe  out  the  guilt  by  a  good  action.  From 
stage  to  stage  they  go,  like  an  old  woman  crossing  herself  at  all 
the  icons  she  comes  across.  .  .  ." 

"  There  is  one  thing  you  seem  to  have  forgotten — the 
man  is  ill." 

Lipshitz  laughed. 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  me,"  he  said.  "  My  duties 
as  mannequin  finish  next  week.    I  am  going  away." 

"Where?" 

"  Do  you  know  which  is  the  most  important  science  now  ? 
Chemistry.  All  sciences  except  chemistry  work  against  us. 
I  always  had  a  liking  for  that  study." 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  said  Neil. 

"  I  have  been  promised  help.  I  shall  go  abroad  and  study  in 
peace.  I  will  leave  you  an  address  where  you  can  always  find 
me,  if  necessary." 

"  It  will  never  be  necessary." 

"  You  never  know.  I  thought  the  same  until  I  found  myself 
settled  as  '  Gentleman  to  be  experimented  upon  '  in  a  cooking- 
school.    Kemember  that  chemistry  alone  is  with  us." 

"  What  are  you  working  for  ?    A  revolution  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  use  of  a  revolution  ?    That  is  just  one  move 
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in  the  game  of  draughts.  What  we  want  is  a  European 
upheaval,  which  will  clear  the  atmosphere.  Humanity  is 
being  ruined,  not  by  misery  or  lack  of  faith,but,  on  the  contrary, 
by  prolonged  peace  and  a  credulous  belief  that  all  is  well.  In 
fact,  misery  and  disorders  play  a  very  small  part,  and  it  would 
not  be  worth  while,  on  their  account,  to  work  at  chemistry. 
The  trouble  is  caused  by  order  and  content  and  not  by  dis- 
content and  disorder.  This  spring  air  is  full  of  insipid,  rotten 
ideas,  words  that  are  of  no  use  to  anyone.  Disease  comes  of 
stupid,  dull  conversations,  opinions  and  remarks  which  taint 
the  atmosphere,  and  make  it  unbearably  heavy.  The  whole 
World  is  infected  by  that  fatal  self-complacent  insipidity. 
What  do  people  talk  about  half  the  time  ?  What  do  they  think 
about  ?  What  objects  have  they  in  life  ?  A  herd  of  fools  ! 
All  they  can  do  is  to  tell  one  another  to-day  what  they  heard 
from  another  source  yesterday.  And  no  one  is  ashamed  to 
write  and  have  printed  what  has  been  well  known  to  everyone 
for  ages.  What  is  the  use  of  all  their  talk  ?  There  are  people 
amongst  them  who  think,  but  they  keep  silence.  Intelligent 
people  show  their  superiority  by  their  silence.  .  .  .  But  I 
talk  too  much,  as  you  know,"  he  concluded,  laughing. 

He  walked  a  little  way  in  silence,  but  he  could  not  restrain 
himself  long,  and  burst  out : 

"  I  shall  have  to  be  silent  enough  when  I  am  studying 
chemistry  abroad.  I  am  waiting — it  may  be  only  a  matter 
of  days,  it  may  be  years — for  the  discovery  of  a  new  explosive 
of  extraordinary  strength.  The  destruction  of  a  whole  town 
will  be  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  capsule.  This  capsule  will  only 
require  a  blow  of  the  fist  to  explode  it.  That'll  make  them 
think  !  They  will  know  then  that  they  are  being  watched  from 
all  sides  by  avengers.  They  will  begin  to  distrust  themselves  ; 
they  will  be  afraid  to  vomit  forth  insipidities  with  which  they 
now  fill  the  brains  and  ears  of  others.  This  is  not  anarchism  ; 
we  shall  forewarn  the  intelligent.  We  shall  send  a  message 
to  them  :  '  Leave  the  town  to-morrow  '  and  we  shall  give  them 
first-class  tickets.  Men  of  intellect  shall  travel  first  class.  Oh, 
we  shall  not  be  too  sweeping.  You  need  not  be  afraid.  Each 
individual  shall  be  allowed  his  own  convictions,  only  we  shall 
insist  that  he  be  a  person  of  intellect.  We  shall  classify  and 
enter  in  a  large  book  all  intellects,  so  that  we  shall  know  exactly 
how  we  stand.    By  this  means  the  whole  race  will  be  improved. 
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Do  you  realise  what  I  mean  ?  In  twenty-five  years  the  whole 
of  humanity  will  be  changed.  No ;  you  cannot  call  it  anarchism. 
It  is  evolution,  rather.  Of  course  we  might  happen  to  overlook 
someone,  really  overlook  them,  but  in  addition  to  the  other 
means  of  distinguishing  people  we  shall  have  the  ballot.  .  .  . 
What  is  left  after  this  ?  The  refuse.  It  does  not  matter  what 
becomes  o:  it." 

"  Doesn't  matter  ?  "   repeated  Neil,  looking  grave. 

"  Things  will  adjust  themselves,"  said  Lipshitz  emphatically. 

"  And  the  white  goats  ?  "  asked  Neil,  with  a  beating  heart. 
"  Those  who  are  not  to  blame — children,  for  example.  How 
about  the  white  goats  ?  " 

Lipshitz  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  If  we  have  time  we  will  enter  them  on  the  register  too.  All 
depends  upon  how  the  organisation  develops.  And  don't  you 
see  that  there  are  too  many  of  those  white  goats  already  ?  " 
he  added,  with  a  frown. 

Neil  was  walking  with  bent  head ;  he  glanced  at  his  com- 
panion now  and  said  : 

"  I  don't  believe  in  you,"  he  said.  "  It  is  just  possible  that 
you  might  do  a  thing  like  that,  but  I  don't  believe  in  you." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Lipshitz,  looking  fixedly  at  him. 

"  You  have  a  peculiar  face.  You  speak  with  conviction  like 
a  dreamer ;  but  you  are  smiling  all  the  time.  You  always 
have  a  slight  smile  about  your  lips  ...  I  noticed  it  long  ago 
but  I  did  not  understand  what  it  meant.  You  are  simply 
trying  to  persuade  yourself  all  the  time." 

Lipshitz  turned  rather  pale ;  evidently  Neil  had  told  him 
something  which  he  had  been  afraid  to  acknowledge  even  to 
himself. 

"  So  you  don't  believe  in  me  ?  "  he  said,  losing  the  thread 
of  what  he  had  been  going  to  say,  and  smiling  uneasily.  "  In 
vain.  .  .  .  Yes.  .  .  ." 

"  In  your  heart  of  hearts  you  don't  care  about  anything 
much.  .  .  .  Slyazkin  is  much  better  off  than  you  are, 
Lipshitz." 

In  vain,  .  .  ."  he  repeated,  hardly  knowing  what  he  was 
saying,  not  removing  his  eyes  from  Neil's  face,  while  all  the  time 
that  ironical  smile  played  about  his  lips. 

"  You  care  as  much  about  the  regeneration  of  humanity  as 
you  would  about  a  problem  in  mathematics.    You  are  like  an 
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old,  old  man  and  your  smile  is  even  older  than  you  are.  You 
don't  believe  in  yourself  even." 

For  a  space,  no  longer  than  a  second,  Neil  saw  the  smile 
disappear  from  Lipshitz's  lips  and  eyes.  His  cheeks  paled,  there 
was  a  deadly  cold  gleam  in  his  eyes,  his  whole  face  became 
rigid  and  terrible. 

"  Then — I  will  do  what  I  have  set  out  to  do  without 
believing  in  myself,"  he  said,  no  longer  attempting  to  conceal 
his  real  self. 

Neil  shrank  from  him,  believing  in  him  at  last. 

"  Go  away  !  "  he  said.     "  Go  away  from  me — at  once  !  " 

He  hurried  on  without  looking  round.  Several  times  he 
thought  he  heard  footsteps  behind  him,  as  if  someone  were 
trying  to  catch  him  up.  He  felt  terrified.  Absurd  thoughts 
came  into  his  head.  He  felt  as  if  an  implacable  enemy  were 
gaining  upon  him,  and  he  only  became  calm  when  the  footsteps 
ceased. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

He  found  a  letter  awaiting  him  at  home.  He  opened  it. 
Jenia  had  written,  in  an  uneven,  childish  hand  : 

"  My  dear  Husband, — I  am  so  miserable  without  you  this 
evening.  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  have  taken  me  with 
you,  if  you  wished,  and  I  waited  for  you  in  the  cafe  where  we 
met  the  first  time.  Do  you  remember  ?  We  might  have  had 
some  coffee  there.  Why  am  I  so  sad  sometimes  ?  I  should 
often  cry,  only  I  do  not  like  to  before  you  lest  you  should  think 
me  ungrateful.  I  am  very  grateful  for  all  that  you  have  done 
for  me.  You  are  so  good — so  good — that  God  will  surely  send 
you  happiness.  When  you  get  that  money  from  your  officer 
friend  we  will  live  together  in  the  same  flat.  Your  room  will 
be  next  to  mine.  When  we  are  dull  we  shall  have  only  to  knock 
on  the  wall  to  each  other,  quietly,  of  course,  so  as  not  to  wake 
the  boarders.  I  love  you  very  much  and  I  will  be  a  true  wife 
to  you  all  my  life,  as  good  as  any  man  ever  had.  I  never  even 
look  at  men,  though  there  are  plenty  of  them  trying  to  make 
up  to  me  and  talking  nonsense.  I  am  writing  to  you  because  I 
have  received  your  telegram,  which  made  me  feel  sadder  still. 
To-morrow  morning  you  will  receive  this  letter  and  see  how 
much  I  love  you.  I  ask  God  that  all  may  go  well  with  you. 
Yours  always,  Jenia." 
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There  was  a  postscript  at  the  head  of  the  fourth  page,  where, 
without  any  kind  of  connection  with  what  had  gone  before  and 
in  more  careful  handwriting,  she  had  written  the  well-known 
verse : 

• '  In  the  midnight  sky  an  angel  flies, 
And  a  sweet  song  he  sings." 

Under  the  last  line,  in  place  of  Lermontov's  signature,  was 
firmly  written :  "  Eugenia  Sizov." 

Neil  smiled  gently,  but  his  heart  ached.  He  had  quite  for- 
gotten about  Jenia,  and  this  letter,  delayed  two  days  through 
some  accident,  touched  him,  while  each  stroke  of  that  childish 
handwriting  aroused  self-reproach.  He  analysed  his  feelings 
and  found  that,  mentally,  he  had  already  cast  her  off.  But 
this  touching  epistle,  with  the  inappropriate  poetry,  reminded 
him  of  the  existence  and  the  fetters  which  awaited  him. 

Bewildering  thoughts,  which  he  was  afraid  to  examine,  passed 
through  his  brain.  He  remembered  the  brown  sledge,  the 
puffy,  unhealthy  face  under  the  tall  hat,  which  had  looked  so 
significantly  at  Jenia.  He  had  no  money,  and  no  means  of 
getting  any.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  He  heard  voices  in  the 
hall ;  a  messenger  had  brought  a  note  for  Neil. 

"  Come  to  ski  hospital  as  quickly  as  possible.    There 

has  been  an  accident." 

There  was  no  signature,  but  he  recognised  Elena's  hand- 
writing. 

He  rushed  out  into  the  street  and  hastened  to  the  hospital. 


XXVIII 

Very  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  hospital  Slyazkin  learned 
that  the  carriage  which  had  run  over  him  belonged  to 
Shtchetinine.  It  was  Nekhoroshev  who  informed  him  of  this 
fact,  having  come  to  the  hospital  specially  for  that  purpose. 
He  offered  to  claim  compensation  from  Shtchetinine.  There- 
upon Slyazkin  began  to  moan  grievously,  and  fixed  the  amount 
at  fifteen  thousand  roubles.  Nekhoroshev  found  the  figure 
somewhat  high,  and  advised  its  reduction  to  ten  thousand, 
"  as  it  was  the  first  time."  Slyazkin,  with  a  groan,  added 
another  two  thousand,  reckoning  that  Shtchetinine  would  have 
to  pay  Nekhoroshev's  costs.  The  Professor  also  set  the  legal 
work  against  Nekhoroshev's  long-standing  debt,  otherwise  it 
might  have  been  given  to  someone  else  just  as  well. 

From  that  day  Slyazkin  began  to  be  more  fractious,  to  worry 
the  doctors  and  scold  the  attendants. 

A  few  days  later  Nekhoroshev  informed  him  of  the  madness 
of  the  officer,  adding  that  it  would  make  no  difference,  since  the 
injured  man  could  claim  just  as  well  from  his  brother,  Nikolai 
Aleksandrovich,  who  was  to  arrive  in  a  few  days.  In  fact,  it 
rather  simplified  matters. 

Slyazkin  listened  to  him  attentively,  and  observed  : 

"  One  never  knows  where  one  loses  and  where  one  gains. 
There  is  a  new  life  beginning  for  me.  .  .  .  But  I  shall  not  take 
less  than  fifteen  thousand  roubles  now." 

His  health  greatly  improved  ;  he  ate  and  drank  with  relish, 
though  he  complained  that  everything  was  excessively  dear  at 
the  hospital,  and  abused  his  friend,  Dr  Verstov,  to  his  face. 
He  even  began  to  dictate  his  memoirs  to  the  nurse,  beginning 
thus : 

"  I  lived  at  a  period  when  falsehood  was  prevalent ;  my  eyes 
looked  upon  corruption  and  rottenness ;  my  ears  heard  sighs 
and  lamentations.    God  drew  near  and  waited " 

The  lady  with  the  gold  glasses  and  the  severe,  kind  face  ex- 
plained to  him  that  the  nurse  had  no  time  for  this,  and  advised 
him  to  hire  some  poor  student  as  secretary.  Slyazkin  exclaimed 
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enthusiastically,  thanking  her  for  giving  him  the  idea,  but  from 
that  time  the  memoirs  did  not  advance  a  step  ;  the  MS.  was 
put  away  with  his  Prayer  Book. 

Slyazkin  looked  forward  to  the  first  Sunday  when  he  would 
be  able  to  resume  his  visits  to  celebrated  people.  Now  that 
his  divorce  was  accomplished  he  had  no  excuse  for  calling  on 
this  person  and  that.  But  Nekhoroshev's  new  suggestion  of 
bringing  an  action  for  the  fifteen  thousand  roubles  successfully 
replaced  the  divorce  in  his  life.  Once  more  he  had  an  excuse  for 
driving  about,  making  a  stir,  asking  questions,  holding  con- 
versations with  people,  for  seeing  them  at  their  work,  hearing 
and  seeing  all  that  was  going  on.  They  had  kept  things  from 
him  before  from  some  incomprehensible  motive,  but  now  all 
would  be  open  to  him — because  he  was  rich — and  the  rich 
are  loved,  the  rich  have  confidence  placed  in  them. 

He  tasted  beforehand  the  joys  of  long  spiritual  talks  with 
Father  Mekhanikov,  the  artist  Zelentzov,  Suireski  and  many 
others.  He  thought  about  Yarmuishevski  as  a  woman  thinks 
about  her  lover.  Slyazkin  felt  that  he  had  learned  a  lot  while 
he  had  been  ill,  and  he  imagined  all  these  people  waiting  with 
joyful  impatience  for  his  inspired  words. 

"  I  will  say  to  them,"  thought  the  Professor :  "  Here  am  I 
living  at  a  period  when  falsehood  is  prevalent.  God  draws 
near  and  is  waiting " 

He  began  to  think  still  more  of  himself  when  he  saw  how 
willingly  Elena  visited  him  ;  nothing  had  any  value  for  Slyazkin 
except  such  as  it  acquired  through  the  envy  of  others. 

"  My  beautiful  girl !  "  he  said  to  her,  in  a  tone  of  condescen- 
sion, "  you  have  literally  saved  me  from  a  living  death.  Every- 
one else  had  given  me  up  and  buried  me  before  my  time.  But 
the  end  has  not  come  for  me  yet ;  God  will  still  help  me  to 
write  Yarmuishevski's  obituary." 

As  he  uttered  the  name  of  the  man  of  whom  he  had  been 
thinking,  as  a  woman  thinks  of  her  lover,  Slyazkin's  eyes 
became  moist ;  he  shook  his  head  and  screwed  up  his  right 
eye. 

"  His  is  a  great  name.  We  ought  to  be  proud  that  we  have 
the  honour  of  his  friendship,  because  it  is  literally  true  that 
we  have.  If  he  had  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages  he  most  certainly 
would  have  founded  a  new  religion.  This  is  how  I  shall  begin 
his  obituary : 
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Now,  when  the  pitiless  hand  of  Death  has  placed  the 
irrevocable  full  stop^  to  his  life,  we  may  speak  the  truth 
about  him.' 

"  My  dear,  wonderful  girl !  I  know  only  one  woman's  soul 
capable  of  filling  that  empty  soul  of  his.  .  .  .  That  would  be 
an  admirable  arrangement !  "  he  continued,  with  enthusiasm. 
"  I  would  pray  for  blessings  on  that  union  ;  the  holy  angels 
would  embrace  both  of  you." 

He  did  not  know  that  his  words  struck  right  to  the  centre 
of  her  thoughts.  She  was  wondering  what  deeds  of  Christian 
love  she  should  perform  in  that  new  country  to  which  the 
Master  had  promised  to  take  her.  She  saw  in  imagination  a 
crowd  of  girls  and  young  women  gathered  round  her  in  silence. 
The  children  of  other  women  would  call  her  mother. 

"  I  shall  never  marry,"  said  Elena  softly,  gazing  over  the 
Professor's  shoulder.  Again  she  had  a  vision  of  offering  herself 
as  a  martyr  to  the  new  faith.  Yarmuishevski  would  be  as  a 
brother  to  her,  a  teacher  of  purity  and  kindness. 

"  I  wish  I  had  been  called  Mary,"  she  said  suddenly. 

All  that  she  said  was  condensed  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
Only  those  who  were  always  with  her,  and  had  watched  her 
carefully,  could  understand  her.  Her  inner  life  had  an  extra- 
ordinary influence  on  the  inner  lives  of  other  people.  Her 
words  were  instinct  with  truth  and  steadfastness,  and  were 
quite  independent  of  her  appearance  of  softness. 

"  You  will  not  live  long,  anyhow,"  said  Slyazkin,  thought- 
fully, one  day.     "  Such  natures  as  yours  are  not  long-lived." 

She  smiled  her  sad  smile,  which  made  him  feel  sorry  for  her. 
Her  own  ideas  on  this  subject  corroborated  what  he  had  said 
— a  short  life  in  a  new  country  amongst^  Bulgarian  girls,  and 
then  a  martyr's  death. 

One  morning  Dr  Verstov  and  Elena  found  themselves 
together  in  Slyazkin's  room.  The  patient  was  sitting  up  in  a 
rocking-chair  and  was  allowed  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
corridor.    In  a  few  days  he  intended  to  begin  writing  again. 

Elena  had  already  heard  of  Sergei's  death.  The  corners  of 
her  mouth  drooped  pitifully,  and  she  was  very  pale.  All  night 
she  had  wandered,  talking  to  the  crowd  of  sorrowful  girls  who 
surrounded  her.  "  Maria  !  Maria  !  "  they  cried,  "  stay  with 
us  !  "    And  they  stretched  out  their  hands  to  her. 

Dr  Verstov,  usually  so  sparing  of  his  words,  was  now  talking 
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with  animation ;  the  proximity  of  the  girl  had  overcome  his 
usual  laziness. 

"  In  every  case,  when  people  are  accidentally  run  over  by 
trams,  automobiles  or  carriages,  or  happen  -  o  fall  downstairs, 
or  off  the  steps  of  railway  carriages — anything  of  the  kind, 
in  fact — it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  unconscious  attempt 
at  suicide.  If  you  take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  you  will  find 
that  in  most  cases  the  victims  of  such  accidents  labour  under 
some  anxiety  or  mental  disturbance,  or  that  they  are  dogged 
by  misfortune.  Nature  desires  to  free  itself  from  what  is  dis- 
agreeable, and  seeks  death.  Such  patients,  even  though  their 
injuries  may  be  slight,  recover  very  slowly.  Most  accidents 
are  the  result  of  a  fixed  purpose,  though  the  will  may  not  be 
conscious  of  it." 

Slyazkin's  eyes  were  bright  with  excitement ;  he  solemnly 
held  up  a  finger,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  emotion  : 

"  You  cannot  imagine,  my  dear  Doctor,  what  a  relief  your 
words  are  to  me  !  You  have  taken  a  great  load  off  my  mind. 
You  have  literally  saved  me  !  " 

At  this  moment  the  attendant  Sergei  came  in  to  tell  the 
Doctor  that  a  milliner  had  been  brought  in,  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  taking  poison.  Verstov  went  out  lazily,  and  Slyazkin 
was  not  sorry  to  see  him  go,  for  he  did  not  care  to  say  what  he 
wanted  to  say  while  he  was  in  the  room.  It  might  upset  his 
claim  for  the  fifteen  thousand  roubles. 

"  I  tempted  God  and  begged  Him  to  give  me  a  sign,"  said 
the  Professor,  in  a  low  tone,  to  Elena.  "  Some  people  might 
think  that  the  sign  was  given  to  me  in  the  suffering  that  was 
sent  me.  But  that  is  not  so .  I  threw  myself  under  the  horses' 
hoofs.  No  one  knocked  against  me.  I  did  it  myself.  You 
heard  what  the  Doctor  said  ?  .  .  .  And,  with  all  due  respect 
to  him,  I  shall  not  get  well.  All  I  want  to  do  is  to  get  away 
from  this  place  as  soon  as  possible,  for  they  are  charging  me 
three  times  as  much  as  they  ought,  just  because  they  happen 
to  know  me.  I  was  quite  helpless,  and  a  dark,  fat  man  brought 
me  here,  and  goes  shares  in  the  profits.  ...  It  would  be  absurd 
to  look  upon  all  that  as  a  sign  from  heaven.    I  did  it  myself  !  " 

Slyazkin  was  trying  to  justify  himself  in  his  own  eyes  or 
those  of  the  girl.  His  blue  eyes  glanced  at  her  brightly  ;  he 
was  calm,  assured  and  convincing. 

The  Doctor  returned  calmly,  and  sat  down  in  his  former  place. 
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"  How  is  she  ?  "  inquired  Elena. 

"  Who  ?  "  asked  the  Doctor,  with  a  sour,  puzzled  expression,! 

"  The  woman  who  took  the  poison — the  milliner." 

"  Oh  !  "  The  Doctor  remembered,  as  if  he  were  being  asked 
about  something  which  had  happened  months  ago .  ' '  Nothing 
can  be  done.  .  .  .  She'll  be  dead  before  the  evening.  But 
she  is  not  a  milliner,  it  seems.  ..." 

Elena  raised  her  head  with  an  air  of  interest. 

"  Is  she  conscious  ?    May  I  see  her  ?  " 

"  How  can  she  interest  you  ?  However,  if  you  like.  .  .  . 
Yes — she  can  speak." 

They  both  went  out.  Elena  was  very  nervous,  and  the 
Doctor,  ignorant  of  her  feelings,  consoled  her  cynically. 

"  We  have  about  eight  of  these  cases  every  day.  They  are 
not  at  all  interesting.    You  will  only  upset  yourself." 

In  another  minute  Elena  was  standing  in  a  narrow  room,  so 
dark  that  even  in  the  morning  the  electricity  had  to  be  turned 
on.  On  the  black  couch,  covered  with  oil- cloth,  lay  a  girl 
with  a  livid,  thin  face,  with  no  brows,  and  scanty  hair 
clothing  a  small  skull.  She  moved  her  hand  feebly  and  looked 
fixedly  at  the  new-comer. 

"  What  is  your  name  %  "  asked  Elena  softly. 

"  She  refuses  to  answer,"  said  the  Doctor  loudly. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  repeated  Elena,  laying  her  hand 
on  the  forehead  of  the  sick  woman,  who  burst  into  loud  sobs 
as  she  said : 

"  Eugenia  Sizov." 

She  did  not  see  that  Elena's  eyelashes  quivered,  nor  did 
she  notice  how  she  suddenly  became  as  still  as  if  she  were 
frozen. 

"  I  am  an  artiste,"  added  Jenia  hastily. 

The  Doctor  left  the  room.  Elena  stood  for  a  long  time,  with 
tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks  at  intervals.  She  bent  down  and 
kissed  Jenia,  saying  : 

"  I  will  be  back  in  a  minute." 

She  went  into  another  room  and  wrote  the  note  to  Neil,  and 
having  asked  that  it  should  be  taken  at  once,  with  a  pale, 
almost  triumphant  face  she  returned  to  the  dying  girl. 

"  Is  there  anyone  you  would  like  to  see  ?  "  she  asked.  Jenia 
did  not  answer,  and  Elena  said,  in  a  level  voice  :  "He  will  be 
here  in  a  minute." 
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The  sick  girl  looked  at  her  questioningly,  angry  with  the 
pain  which,  she  thought,  prevented  her  from  understanding. 

"Who?" 

"  Neil,"  answered  Elena,  looking  at  Jenia  and  trembling. 

Jenia  moved  as  if  she  wanted  to  get  up  and  had  not  the 
strength  to  do  so.  She  did  not  remove  her  eyes  from  Elena's 
face. 

"  A-h ! "  she  groaned.  An  expression  of  malevolent 
understanding  crossed  her  face  and,  she  closed  her  eyes. 

Elena  stood  beside  her  and  waited.    At  length  she  asked  : 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  go  away  ?  " 

Jenia  did  not  answer.  Her  face,  with  its  large  mouth, 
seemed  to  be  growing  thinner ;  a  lock  of  her  scanty  hair  had 
fallen  over  her  forehead  and  another  on  the  pillow.  After  a 
few  minutes,  she  said  indistinctly  : 

"  Let  me  be  taken  away  from  here." 

Elena  said  nothing  to  this. 

Jenia  was  again  lying  with  closed  eyes.  Elena  said  softly  : 
"Forgive!  .  .  ." 

The  sick  girl  did  not  move.  At  long  intervals  she  uttered  a 
stifled  groan  ;  it  seemed  impossible  that  she  was  dying. 

The  Sister  with  the  gold  glasses  and  the  severe  face  came  in 
and  rearranged  the  pillows.  Standing  at  the  head  of  the  couch, 
she  shook  her  head  sadly,  but  though  Jenia  could  not  see  her 
with  her  eyes  closed,  she  evidently  felt  the  glance,  for  she  asked, 
in  a  different  tone  to  that  she  had  spoken  in  before  : 

"Ami  dying  ?  " 

No  one  answered  her.  The  Sister  gave  her  the  medicine 
and  went  away. 

"Forgive  ..."  implored  Elena,  again  touching  her  cold; 
thin  hand. 

Jenia  did  not  answer,  but  she  did  not  withdraw  her  hand. 

Elena  did  not  hear  Neil  come  in.  She  was  rather  surprised 
when  a  man  with  a  beard,  which  gave  a  Polish  look  to  his  face, 
came  and  stood  beside  her.    They  exchanged  no  greetings. 

"  Jenia  !  "  cried  Neil.     "  Jenia  !    What  have  you  done  ?  " 

The  dying  girl  opened  her  eyes  and  gazed  at  Neil  fixedly  for 
a  long  time,  during  which  she  did  not  utter  a  groan.  Then  she 
slowly  turned  her  great  eyes  on  Elena,  in  a  reproachful,  con- 
centrated, cold  glance.  It  was  almost  as  if  she  were  their  judge 
and  they  were  standing  before  her,  awaiting  their  sentence. 
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It  was  impossible  to  escape  from  her,  or  to  turn  one's  eyes 
away  or  to  hide  one's  face.  This  continued  for  several 
minutes. 

"  Neil !  "  said  Jenia,  looking  at  Elena.  It  was  difficult  for 
her  to  speak.  Whole  minutes'  lay  between  each  word  which 
she  forced  from  herself.  The  terrible  energy  of  thought  which 
throbbed  witbin  her,  and  the  concentration  of  that  thought  on 
one  object,  were  manifest. 

"  I  am  here,"  said  Neil,  bending  over  the  old,  narrow  couch. 

Her  heavily  glazing  eyes,  sunk  in  those  deep  shadows,  fixed 
themselves  on  him. 

"  It  had  to  be,  ..."  she  said,  hardly  moving  her  blue  lips. 
Her  mouth  was  half  open,  disclosing  her  small,  uneven  teeth, 
as  if  she  had  no  strength  to  close  it. 

Someone  in  the  next  room  was  repairing  a  water-pipe. 

"  I  read  .  .  .  letters.  .  .  ." 

Neil  understood.  She  was  speaking  of  the  letters  which  he 
had  written  to  Elena  in  the  evenmgs  and  hidden  away  in  his 
trunk.     He  felt  as  if  the  girl  beswe  him  understood  too. 

"  Only  by  chance  .  .  .  morning  .  .  .  thought  you  would 
return.  ..." 

Those  eyes,  so  dumb  yet  so  terribly  alive,  no  longer  resembled 
black  cherries  ;  they  stared  unblinkingly. 

"  Why  did  you  .  .  .  me  ?  .  .  ."  said  Jenia,  but  she  did  not 
finish.  She  was  stopped  by  the  pain,  which  was  getting  worse 
and  worse.    Her  white  hand  clenched.    The  spasm  passed. 

"  You  wanted  ..."  said  the  mouth  with  the  few  teeth. 

Some  minutes  passed.  From  the  other  side  of  the  wall  came 
the  sound  of  a  low,  businesslike  knocking. 

"...  to  appear  ..." 

The  dark,  cold  eyes  seemed  not  to  know  what  the  lips  were 
saying  ;  the  gaze  remained  fixed,  undying,  unchanging. 

"...  in  her  eyes,  ..."  said  the  mouth. 

Neil  and  Elena  put  the  words  together  mentally  and  thought 
out  their  meaning,  as  they  might  have  spelled  out  a  puzzling 
telegram  from  afar. 

Then  came  such  a  long  pause  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  dying 
woman  had  forgotten  what  she  was  saying.  But  when  Neil 
had  at  length  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  so,  the  familiar 
movement  of  the  large  mouth  began  again,  and  the  dying  voice 
said :   " .  .  .  in  a  .  .  .  better  .  .  .  light.  .  .  ." 
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Not  one  of  the  three  [stirred  ;  those  terrible  live  eyes  went 
on  looking,  as  if  the  laboured  speech  were  not  going  on.  The 
work  was  being  done  all  the  time  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall. 

Thus  the  time  passed  slowly,  laden  with  a  vital,  grievous 
message.  Once  Jenia  closed  her  eyes,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a 
Kght  had  been  extinguished  in  the  room.  Although  the^gaze 
of  those  large,  dumb;  dark  eyes  was  acutely  painful,  they  longed 
for  them  to  be  opened  again.  ...  After  a  long  time,  Jenia 
opened  her  eyes  and  began  to  speak  again.     • 

"...  You  love  .  .  ." 

When  she  had  finished  it  she  seemed  to  have  spoken  a  long 
time  and  told  them  about  everything — about  her  life,  what 
she  had  suffered,  and  her  unselfish  premature  death. 

Neil  tenderly  took  the  hand  which  had  grown  thinner  in  a 
few  hours. 

The  dying  girl  spoke  again  in  a  whisper. 

"Colonel  .  .  .  wrote  to  me  .  .  .  but  s  .  .  I  .  .  I  did 
not  .  .  ." 

She  could  not  say  any  more,  but  her  eyes  and  the  whole  of 
her  tortured  face  expressed  renunciation. 

Neil  did  not  look  at  Elena,  but  he  could  feel  her  beside  him 
all  the  while.  The  long,  fixed  gaze  of  the  dying  girl  seemed  to 
unite  them.    Never  had  he  felt  so  near  to  her  before. 

They  did  not  know  that  some  hours  had  passed  like  this. 
Suddenly  a  tall,  elderly  man,  with  a  gipsy-like,  pock-marked 
face,  and  untidy,  curly  hair,  entered  the  room ;  his  clothes  were 
shabby  and  dirty.  Neil  heard  later  that  the  police,  searching 
Jenia's  room,  had  found  out  who  her  father  was. 

The  man  with  the  hungry,  gipsy-like  face  did  not  look  at  his 
daughter,  but  went  and  stood  quite  still  by  the  window,  waiting 
patiently  and  quite  frankly  for  her  to  die. 

The  patient  directed  her  deathlike  gaze  upon  the  new-comer. 

"  Pa-pa  !  "  with  a  feeble  movement  of  her  mouth. 

The  man  did  not  stir ;  he  continued  to  gaze  out  of  the 
window.  Then  the  death  agony  began.  The  light  in  the 
great  eyes  was  gently  extinguished,  the  scales  of  death 
crept  over  them.  The  doctor  came  —  not  Verstov  —  but 
another,  whom  they  did  not  know — did  something  with  a 
syringe,  and  then  stood  at  the  head  of  the  couch  with  folded 
arms.  No  one  spoke.  The  workman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Wall  went  on  knocking.    Half-an-hour  passed. 
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The  end  came  imperceptibly.  .  .  .  Her  dimmed  eyes  saw 
nothing — her  gaze  was  turned  inwards — the  doctor  closed 
her  eyes  with  his  finger  and  held  the  lids  down,  as  if  he 
were  pressing  an  electric  bell.  Then  he  pulled  the  blanket  over 
her,  and  at  once  it  was  apparent  that  she  was  dead.  Elena 
kissed  her  on  her  cold  forehead  and  knelt  down  to  pray.  .  .  . 
Then  the  pock-marked  man  found  his  voice  suddenly.  No  one 
understood  the  words  he  used,  for  he  uttered  his  indignant, 
bitter,  intelligent  speech  in  a  strange  voice — gipsy  language 
probably — yet  they  all  understood  his  meaning — even 
the  doctor.  The  subject  of  his  speech  was — the  people 
who  had  made  use  of  his  daughter  until  it  suited  them  to  kill 
her.  Till  his  dying  day  Neil  remembered  clearly  the  gipsy's 
furious  speech  over  the  dead  body  of  his  daughter. 

Elena  left  first.  Neil  caught  her  up  in  the  street.  He  saw 
her  light  frock  in  the  distance,  and  felt  that  she  was  waiting  for 
him.  She  turned  to  him  with  a  strange,  feeble  smile  as  he 
came  up  to  her.  Suddenly  Neil  remembered  his  dream,  in 
which  she  had  worn  a  light  dress  and  had  turned  and  smiled 
at  him.  .  .  . 

He  trembled,  and  a  presentiment  of  happiness  flashed  across 
his  mind. 

"  We  must  have  a  talk,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered. 

He  glanced  at  her ;  she  was  so  near  to  him.  Her  pale, 
tortured  face  excited  a  restless  pity  within  him.  Her  arms 
Were  pressed  close  to  her  body  and  her  elbows  stuck  out  at 
right  angles  behind. 

"  But  not  now,"  she  added,  under  her  breath. 

"  When  ?  "  asked  Neil. 

She  held  out  her  hand  ;  he  pressed  it  tenderly. 

"  To-morrow,"  she  said,  standing  in  front  of  him,  with  raised 
head  and  lowered  eyes.  The  edge  of  her  white  eyelids  were 
fringed  with  black,  melancholy  lashes. 

Again  she  suddenly  smiled  that  sad  smile,  as  if  she  were 
pitying  herself.  A  vein  throbbed  on  her  long  neck — just  as 
in  the  old  times. 

They  parted.  Neil  noticed  that  the  sun  was  setting.  The 
day  had  passed,  and  the  cold  breeze  which  belongs  to  the 
evenings  of  early  spring  was  blowing. 
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The  third  day  arrived — Sergei  was  buried.  ...  A  life  was 
finished,  and  a  small  coffin,  carried  by  a  few  students,  looked 
as  if  it  were  floating  over  the  heads  of  the  people  who  were 
gathered  together.  What  about  the  chain  of  events  now  ? 
How  can  it  be  said  that  one  event  gives  birth  to  another  in  this 
case  ?  The  past  was  enveloped  in  a  mist  in  which  could  be 
discerned  dimly  the  spirit  of  Sergei,  free  from  care  and  going 
forth  confidently  to  a  new  life — which  began  by  the  cutting 
off  of  life.  .  .  .  He  had  been  the  only  one  who  had  not  guessed 
that  a  terrible  end  awaited  him.  All  his  words,  gestures  and 
actions  were  remembered  now  as  having  been  inexpressibly 
pathetic.  In  looking  back  over  the  past  there  is  a  tendency  to 
seek  for  some  weakness  or  fault,  to  be  pitied  or  blamed  in  the 
person  under  discussion ;  of  Sergei  there  was  nothing  to  be 
said  except  that  he  interfered  with  no  one,  and  maintained  a 
silence  which  evidently  cloaked  intense  feeling  and  deep 
thought. 

The  dead  men  had  already  travelled  far  from  them — the 
sense  of  shock  being  overwhelmed  by  the  injustice  of  it  all  was 
replaced  by  a  feeling  that  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  had 
happened  after  all.  .  .  .  There  was  no  one  in  the  yellow  coffin  ; 
it  was  inconceivable  that  it  contained  a  small  man  wrapped  in 
linen  shroud,  lying  on  his  side,  with  a  face  of  suffering  which 
was  a  gentle  reproach  to  the  living.  No  !  there  was  no  one 
there !  Sergei  had  gone  from  them  entirely.  There  was 
nothing  of  him  left. 

The  service  dragged  on — it  expressed  sorrow  without  a 
single  ray  of  hope,  in  cold,  brief  words.  Strangers  in  ecclesi- 
astical vestments  stooped  over  Sergei's  coffin,  in  honour  of  his 
short  life  and  martyr's  death.  A  small  group  of  students 
carried  the  coffin.  The  snow,  which  was  very  deep  and  on  the 
point  of  thawing,  was  trampled,  and  made  a  dirty  yellow  by 
the  clayey  earth. 

That  horrible  deep  pit  cut  in  the  frozen  earth  seemed  like 
the  last  indignity  which  could  be  offered  the  dead.  .  .  .  The 
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concise  words  of  the  prayers  floated  on  the  spring  air,  but 
*hey  had  a  different  sound  now — an  elusive  grief  lay  behind 
them. 

Two  men  with  strong  spades  began  to  fillirp  the  grave.  At 
this  moment  Neil  saw  Elena.  Her  neck  was  stretched  forward 
like  a  bird's,  and  she  was  crying,  with  her  mouth  open.  She 
looked  ugly ;  her  face  was  flushed.  Neil  could  never  have 
imagined  that  she  could  look  so  plain.  She  saw  no  one ;  the 
tears  trickled  into  her  mouth  ;  she  looked  as  if  she  were  deeply 
injured. 

They  set  up  a  plain  unpainted  cross  over  the  grave ;  Neil 
wrote  on  it,  in  pencil,  the  date  and  year  of  his  brother's  death. 
It  was  all  over.    The  students  wrung  Neil's  hand.  .  .  . 

Sergei  was  buried,  and  Neil's  soul  was  possessed  by  a  tranquil 
grief.  The  clear,  transparent  air  produced  a  feeling  of  peace. 
Under  the  crumbling  snow  lay,  on  all  sides,  those  patches  of 
earth  in  which  lay  dreamless  slumberers.  Sergei  was  among 
them  now.    Peace  to  his  memory  ! 

In  the  distance,  her  figure  standing  amidst  the  dazzling 
trees,  the  black  tree-trunks  arid  the  dark  shadows,  he  saw 
Elena  coming  towards  him.  She  caught  him  up  and  waited, 
without  looking  at  him. 

"  The  night  before  he  died,"  said  Neil,  "  he  was  standing 
under  your  window.    You  ought  to  know  who  killed  him." 

She  made  no  reply. 

"  He  died  for  our  sakes,"  said  Neil. 

Still  she  did  not  answer. 

"  So  that  we  might  be  happy,"  he  concluded.  He  felt 
his  eyes  full  of  tears ;  she  was  weeping  too,  but  with  quiet- 
ness and  restraint,  not  as  she  had  wept  just  now.  They 
walked  on.  A  damp,  pleasant  wind  was  blowing.  Neil 
went  on  : 

"  What  Jenia  said  yesterday  is  not  true.  I  did  not  do  it 
so  that  you  should  think  better  of  me.    Do  you  believe  me  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  she  answered. 

"  I  have  never  loved  anyone  but  you,"  he  said. 

As  they  walked,  they  were  compelled  to  brush  against  each 
other,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  path,  which  was  lined 
on  either  side  by  graves.  She  listened  with  her  lids  drooped 
over  her  black,  widely  set  eyes ;  her  face  was  paler  than  ever 
and  her  hair  almost  untidy. 
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Neil  continued/in  a  determined  tone : 

"  Over  his  grave  I  say  it ;  I  have  never  loved  anyone  but 
you,  and  I  know  that  you  love  me.     Give  me  your  hand." 

"No,"  she  murmured  sadly  and  indistinctly,  and  drooped 
her  head  so  that  the  brim  of  her  hat  hid  her  eyes ;  but  suddenly 
she  halted,  looking  very  excited,  with  a  flushed  face  and  a  vin- 
dictive expression ;  she  looked  furious  and  mean,  like  a  girl 
who  had  been  deceived  and  thrown  over. 

"  Why  didn't  you  Wait  ?  You  ought  to  have  waited,  and  not 
dared  to  go  in  the  streets  that  day.  I  will  never  see  you  again. 
Why  did  you  not  wait  ?  You  have  spoiled  and  lost  every- 
thing !  " 

"  Lena  !  "  cried  Neil,  in  amazement. 

"  You  took  up  with  another  .  .  .  with  that  ...  in  order 
to  humiliate  me,  and  let  everyone  see  that,  of  the  two  of  us, 
you  chose  .  .  .  her !  He  knew  all  about  it,  you  see.  You 
would  not  have  dared  to  do  what  you  did  if  you  had  loved  me." 

"  Did  you  love  him  ?  "  asked  Neil,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  It  does  not  matter  whether  I  did  or  not.  I  parted  from 
both  of  you  long  ago.  Why  did  you  write  and  speak  to  me  of 
what  I  had  no  desire  to  hear  ?  .  .  .  I  was  dead.  .  .  .  For  you 
I  had  no  existence.  ..." 

"That  is  not  true — not  true  .  .  ."  whispered  Neil 
recklessly. 

"  What  have  we  to  talk  about  ?  Nothing  !  Go  away  and 
never  let  me  see  you  again  !     God  !   How  terrible  it  all  is  !  " 

He  saw  the  vein  throbbing  nervously  in  her  white  neck  ;  he 
remembered  it  to  the  end  of  his  days.and  looking  back, it  seemed 
that  that  thin  neck,  stretched  out  like  the  neck  of  a  bird,  spoke 
of  death  even  then.  Neil  gently  put  his  arm  round  the  girl, 
to  console  himself  and  her. 

"  Lenochka  .  .  ."  he  said.  "  As  God  is  my  witness,  I  had 
no  desire  either  to  humiliate  you  or  to  appear  to  advantage  in 
your  eyes.    I  went  to  her  because  I  could  not  do  otherwise." 

"  No,  no  !  "  answered  Elena,  sobbing.  "  I  know  you  are 
good." 

"  I  love  no  one  but  you,  and  that  is  what  caused  her  death." 

"  I  can't !  "  She  tore  away  her  hand,  which  he  had  tried  to 
take  by  force.  "  I  shall  have  to  shut  myself  up  so  that  you 
can't  get  at  me  !  ...  Go  away  !  .  .  ." 

"  I  cannot  live  away  from  you.  ...  I  shall  die," 
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"  No  !  You  will  go  on  living.  You  are  not  one  of  the  elect. 
You  will  live  a  long  time." 

He  felt  insulted  by  her  prophecy  of  a  long  life  to  him. 

She  had  regained  her  composure. 

"  I  want  to  be  alone  now,"  she  said.  "  Don't  attempt  to 
follow  me." 

She  left  him.  He  felt  choked  by  tears  and  pain.  How 
different  their  conversation  had  been  from  what  he  had  hoped 
in  the  secret  recesses  of  his  soul !  Yet  it  had  made  her  still 
more  adorable  and  desirable  in  his  eyes,  and  made  the  loss  of  her 
more  calamitous.  He  heard  footsteps  beside  him.  She  had 
come  back  !  Her  face  was  cold  and  sad  ;  she  was  no  longer 
the  furious  woman  she  had  shown  herself  to  be  a  few  moments 
ago.  Her  gaze  was  aloof  and  brooding,  but  it  expressed  a 
noble  sorrow. 

"  Forgive  me  !  "  she  murmured.  "  Forget  what  I  said. 
I  had  no  right  to  judge  you." 

Neil  looked  at  her  and  felt  that  he  was  a  long  way  from  her. 

"  I  implore  you  not  to  remember  my  words.  I  am  going 
away — very  far.    Don't  be  angry  with  me.    Forgive  !  .  .  ." 

"  So  I  shall  never  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  No.  Perhaps  I  will  write  to  you  from  there,  but  not  yet. 
Be  happy  !  " 

"  Happy  !  "  laughed  Neil. 

"  Forget  me  and  what  I  said  just  now.  I  ought  never  to  have 
said  it." 

Neil  turned  away  to  hide  his  face  from  her,  and  made  a 
stricken  gesture.  Suddenly  he  felt  that  she  had  taken  his  hand 
and  was  kissing  it.    He  turned  towards  her  again. 

"Why?"   he  asked. 

"  I  alone  am  to  blame." 

A  fit  of  unreasoning  malevolence  seized  him.  He  felt  that 
he  wanted  to  pay  back  in  words  the  suffering  she  had  caused 
him. 

"  You  are  going  with  Yarmuishevski  ?  "  he  asked,  with 
unconcealed  spite. 

Her  expression  did  not  change ;  her  eyelashes  hardly 
quivered. 

"  Yes." 

Again  he  saw  the  vein  in  her  white  neck  throb. 

"  Lena  J  "  he  cried  in  agony,  with  a  groan, 
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She  walked  away.  He  stood  still  amongst  the  graves,  close 
to  the  mound  round  which  the  crumbling,  peaceful  snow  was 
trampled  and  soiled.  He  read  the  inscription  on  the  un- 
painted  cross,  the  date  and  year  of  Sergei's  death,  then,  with 
bent  head,  he  went  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  little  railway 
station.  One  of  the  dusty  carriages  creaking  on  its  wheels 
received  Neil,  who  became  almost  indistinguishable  from  the 
many  faces  of  the  same  type  which  filled  it,  and  when  the  train 
drew  up  at  a  station,  after  about  twenty  minutes,  Neil  detached 
himself  from  the  other  passengers  and  was  swallowed  up  in  a 
crowd  of  human  creatures. 

His  life  pursued  its  course ;  new  impressions,  new  experiences 
entered  into  it.  The  past  gradually  became  dim,  was  washed 
away,  effaced  by  a  multitude  of  words  ;  but  from  the  experi- 
ences and  thoughts,  and  from  the  people  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  contact  that  winter,  and  from  his  great  and  unfor- 
tunate love,  he  derived  a  strength,  a  solidity  which  never 
left  him,  and  which,  though  he  did  not  know  it,  impressed 
others,  and  thus  led  him  forward  to  the  destiny  which  was 
prepared  for  him. 

He  never  met  Elena  again,  and  he  only  read  the  notice  of 
her  death  in  the  paper  after  the  funeral  was  over.  In  thought 
he  gave  her  up  to  Yarmuishevski  during  those  last  days,  being 
in  ignorance  of  what  had  really  happened — which  was  as 
follows : — 

Yarmuishevski  was  a  long  time  making  up  his  mind  how 
he  could  explain  to  Elena  that  their  journey  to  Bulgaria  would 
not  take  place.  He  had  at  first  refused  to  believe  in  the 
illness  of  Shtchetinine,  and  when  at  length  he  was  convinced  he 
felt  as  if  he  had  received  a  deadly,  unforgivable  insult. 

That  very  morning  they  had  sent  the  Grammar  of  the 
Bulgarian  language  from  the  bookseller's ;  without  troubling 
to  undo  the  parcel,  he  stowed  it  away  somewhere  out  of  sight, 
with  feelings  of  intense  rancour.  When  he  became  calmer  he 
reflected  that  only  two  people  knew  about  the  Bulgarian  scheme 
— Shtchetinine  and  Elena — but  the  former  had  gone  out  of 
his  mind,  and,  so  Yarmuishevski  was  informed,  had  entirely 
lost  his  memory  ;  he  was  as  good  as  dead.  Consequently 
only  Elena  was  left.  He  recalled  his  last  interview  with  her 
with  a  painful  sense  of  humiliation.  He  began  to  look  forward 
to  her  death  again,  for  he  could  never  feel  himself  free  while 
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there  lived  one  person  who  could  tell  the  story  of  how  he  had 
been  duped. 

He  remembered,  in  detail,  the  morning  on  which  the  officer 
had  come  to  speak  to  him  about  Bulgaria — his  face — his 
sleeve  smeared  with  chalk ;  remembered  how  he  had  asked 
if  the  receiver  were  off  the  telephone,  and  had  looked  to  see  if 
there  were  anyone  listening  at  the  door  ;  it  was  clear  enough 
that  he  was  mad  then,  yet  he,  Yarmuishevski,  had  not  guessed 
it !  He  ha4  talked  about  the  New  Humanity,  secretly  exultant 
at  being  chosen  for  the  post  of  minister.  .  .  .  Which  of  the  two 
had  been  maddest  ?  He  remembered,  with  a  feeling  of  self- 
loathing,  how  Shtchetinine  had  been  in  his  thoughts  for  days, 
exciting  in  him  futile  dreams  of  his  own  attainments  and  of  the 
pursuit  of  the  best  and  highest  upon  earth.  The  course  of  his 
life  had  been  rudely  deflected.  But  if  this  had  been  caused  by 
madness,  was  it  not  a  sign  that  the  Master,  in  the  depths  of  his 
soul,  set  a  high  value  on  the  things  of  this  world  ?  This  had  not 
been  apparent  before  because  there  had  not  been  anything  to 
arouse  it.  A  madman  had  offered  him  something  consider- 
able— a  whole  kingdom — and  Yarmuishevski  had  made  no 
objection. 

It  was  still  more  humiliating  to  think  that  he  owed  Elena's 
return  to  him  to  a  deception  which  he  had  practised  upon  her 
without  meaning  it,  to  a  dream  which  had  not  been  realised  ; 
not  to  his  personality  and  great  intellect  but  to  the  ravings  of 
a  madman,  which  cold  water  or  a  blow  might  obliterate  for  ever. 

What  had  been  her  real  motive  in  saying  "  Yes  "  ?  Her 
sympathies  were  not  with  him  but  with  the  sick  ;  she  had  never 
believed  in  him.    Why  did  he  trouble  himself  about  her  ? 

So  he  argued  with  himself ;  but  beneath  all  his  arguments 
lay  a  consciousness  of  not  being  honest  with  himself.  Some- 
thing primitive  and  tremendous  was  advancing  upon  him  of 
which  he  had  to  beware.  Did  it  matter  whether  it  was  evoked 
by  the  ravings  of  a  madman,  or  the  form  of  an  extraordinary 
girl,  who  offered  him  her  hand,  and  with  it  her  whole  existence  ? 
The  time  had  come  when  he  needed  a  flood  of  light  let  into  his 
life,  a  stream  of  lofty  ideas  which  would  be  transmuted  into 
great  deeds,  and  no  doubt  lead  to  martyrdom.  He  felt  with 
alarm  that  that  which  he  had  sought  with  so  much  zeal  and 
anxiety  was  now  close  to  him  :  that  the  voice  which  he  had 
longed  yet  feared  to  hear  was  now  calling  him.    He  had  heard 
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it  in  his  early  days,  and  now  he  heard  it  again.  All  his  clever 
words  and  ideas  ,the  thousands  of  books  he  had  read,  his  hidden 
life  and  his  almost  prophetic  powers  must  now  be  translated 
into  deeds  which  would  draw  the  multitude.  A  beautiful  girl, 
who  might  have  belonged  to  the  exalted  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  at  his  side,  pushing  him  onwards,  and  silently  exhort- 
ing him.  .  .  .  Clearly  she  was  meant  to  play  the  part  of  heroine. 
.  .  .  He  saw  himself  founding  a  wonderful  new  school  of 
thought,  a  new  sect — the  "  Yarmuishevins."  He  uttered 
this  aloud  and  felt  that  this  new  denomination  would  make 
its  mark  in  history.  He  would  leave  the  city  and  his  home 
full  of  books,  and  go  out  to  the  market-places  and  the  lanes 
of  jaoor  villages.  .  .  . 

Was  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  a  minister  in  the  Bulgarian 
Government  in  order  to  do  this  work  ?  The  disordered  fancy 
of  a  sick  man  had  put  into  words  what  had  been  in  the  air  and 
in  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries  for  a  long  time ;  that  is 
why  he  had  understood  Shtchetinine  at  once,  and  it  also 
explained  why  the  girl  had  come  to  him  with  such  willingness. 
.  .  .  Though  this  was  all  quite  clear  to  him  he  hesitated,  dally- 
ing with  his  conscience.  For  he  knew  that  there  were  waiting 
for  him  deprivation,  wanderings,  imprisonment — and  the  habits 
of  the  man  of  culture  had  a  stronger  hold  on  him  than  all 
his  idealistic  conceptions.  Then  another  fear  took  possession 
of  him  —  greater  than  all  —  the  fear  of  making  himself 
cheap.  Did  God  require  sacrifices  ?  Was  Yarmuishevinism 
worth  anything  to  Yarmuishev  ?  Was  there  not  some  other 
way,  free  from  fears  and  doubts,  in  which  he  might  crucify 
himself  ?  Even  though  it  was  not  clear  to  him  at_this  moment, 
it  might  be  revealed  to.  him,  to-morrow,  or  next  year,  or  in  ten 
years'  time.  .  .  .  Would  it  be  wise  to  sell  himself  sooner  ? 

Thus  he  harassed  himself,  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  ;  his 
freedom  of  thought  checked  by  his  own  relentless  logic.  He 
sought  a  thousand  ways,  thousands  of  pretexts  for  running 
away  from  that  great  force  which  stood  in  front  of  him  now 
and  demanded  his  very  life.  He  closed  his  eyes,  and  the  road 
which  he  ought  to  take  was  quite  clear  to  him  ;  but  he  deceived 
himself  by  words  and  phantom  thoughts. 

Elena  was  asking  too  much  of  him.  Was  she  not  taking  too 
much  upon  herself  ?  She  held  out  her  hand  for  all  that  was 
best  in  life — what  had  she  to  give  in  return  ?    Was  she 
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not  obviously  in  bad  health  ?  In  which  case  she  probably 
saw  everything  in  a  distorted  and  exaggerated  form.  The 
thing  was  to  keep  to  the  happy  mean.  Therein  lay  good  taste 
and  sense. 

So  he  wrote  her  a  letter.  A  mild,  sunny  morning,  heralding 
the  approach  of  friendly  spring,  inspired  cheerful,  healthy 
thoughts.  .  .  .  He  wrote  that  the  proposed  journey  had  been 
put  off.  .  .  .A  certain  individual  on  whom  he  depended  had 
proved  to  be  unreliable.  All  the  circumstances  had  changed. 
Added  to  this  he  had  a  great  deal  of  work  on  hand,  which  mustf 
be  finished  in  a  certain  time.  .  .  .  However,  she  had  his  best 
wishes  for  her  future  happiness.  ... 

He  sent  this  letter  by  hand,  and  Elena  found  it  on  the  table 
when  she  returned  from  the  funeral.  She  read  the  courteously 
expressed  lies  slowly,  and  as  she  read  she  turned  very  pale, 
and  involuntarily  laid  her  hand  on  her  heart ;  then,  with  a 
sigh  and  a  proudly  careless  gesture,  she  threw  the  letter  on  the 
table. 

She  sat  motionless  for  a  long  time,  till  a  knock  came  at  the 
door  and  her  landlady,  who  was  as  fond  of  her  as  if  she  had 
been  her  own  daughter,  brought  her  a  second  letter. 

"  Three  hours  ago  I  sent  a  letter  to  you.  Since  then  I  have 
been  shut  up  in  my  room,  thinking.  ...  I  must  have  been 
blind  !  But  I  am  ready  now  to  do  what  is  required  of  me. 
There  is  no  real  life  without  action.  Actions  are  plain  facts  ; 
one  cannot  be  deceived  in  them.  They  are  in  themselves  a 
means  and  an  end.  So  hold  out  your  hand  to  me  once  more. 
Forget  the  first  letter  and  just  scribble  a  few  lines  to  me. 
In  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  Christ  prayed  that  the  cup- of 
suffering  might  be  taken  from  him.  ...  It  was  the  old  man 
which  spoke  in  me — he  is  dead  now.  I  am  waiting  for  your 
answer."  ' 

When  he  had  sent  off  this  second  letter  Yarmuishevski  was 
in  a  state  of  unusual  excitement.  He  waited  impatiently  for 
the  answer,  listening  for  footsteps  in  the  street  below,  for  the 
bell  in  the  hall.  Before  him  lay  the  Vedas,  open  at  the  thirty- 
first  page.  He  spelled  out  the  strange  words  with  difficulty, 
and  pronounced  them  aloud.  The  sounds  of  the  ancient,  and 
in  its  way  melodious,  language  seemed  to  penetrate  to  every 
corner  of  this  book-lined  room  in  the  heart  of  the  city.    The 
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crucifix  of  cypress  wood,  with  the  winter's  dust  upon  it,  hung 
over  his  working  table.  Yarmuishevski's  face  was  nervously- 
convulsed  at  regular  intervals  by  a  grimace,  which  he 
smoothed  away  with  his  hand  as  he  listened. 

The  telephone  bell  rang.  When  he  answered  it  he  recog- 
nised the  voice  of  Julia.  Without  taking  the  trouble  to  listen 
to  her,  he  said  : 

"  I  have  no  time  to  talk  to  you  now.  Ring  me  up  again  in 
half-an-hour." 

He  put  up  the  receiver  and  ruffled  his  beard.  Never  had  he 
felt  so  excited  and  nervous  before.  In  about  half-an-hour  a 
maid  entered  with  a  letter.  In  fine,  even  characters,  Elena  had 
written  one  line : 

"  Again  you  have  fallen  short.    Good-bye." 

Julia  rang  him  up  and  said  that  her  little  girl  was  better, 
that  her  wound  was  healed. 

The  Master  replied  coldly  : 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.  I  may  come  and  see  you  this 
evening."    Then  he  was  seized  by  an  excruciating  headache. 


XXX 

Elena  was  right  in  predicting  a  long  life  for  Neil.  She  was 
equally  right  with  regard  to  herself  when  she  said  she  would 
die  in  the  spring,  like  the  Snow-maiden.  This  had  been  quite 
clear  to  her  all  the  winter.  And  yet  when  it  drew  near  to  the 
end  she  did  not  understand  that  her  destiny  was  being  accom- 
plished as  she  had  foreseen  it.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  in  a 
desert ;  the  long,  blue  days  of  spring  passed,  one  after  another. 
She  felt  all  the  time  as  if  she  were  in  a  great,  light,  rounded  hall, 
with  arched  roof,  where  she  was  holding  conversations  with 
herself.  One  day  she  fell  down  in  the  street  in  a  swoon.  She 
was  picked  up  and  carried  into  a  house.  On  leaving  she 
thanked  the  good  people  and  kissed  their  children,  a  boy  and 
a  girl,  with  a  smile,  but  afterwards  she  could  not  recall  their 
faces.  At  eventide,  when  the  twilight  was  long  in  coming,  and 
the  sound  of  traffic,  the  footsteps  of  the  passers-by  and  all  the 
din  of  a  great  town  sank  into  a  low  murmur,  she  used  to 
imagine  that  someone  was  standing  under  her  window.  But 
she  never  looked  out,  and  used  to  sit  in  the  darkness  until  the 
lady  in  black  knocked  and  came  in  to  ask  her  something. 

On  the  table,  amidst  a  heap  of  letters  which  Elena  had 
received  and  thrown  carelessly  aside,  lay  one  which  had  not 
been  opened.  It  had  arrived  a  few  days  ago  and  Elena  had 
forgotten  all  about  it.  It  was  from  her  mother,  a  woman  who 
refused  to  grow  old,  who  informed  her  daughter,  with  many 
orthographical  mistakes,  that  she  would  be  with  her  in  a  few 
days.  So  Elena  was  very  surprised  one  morning  when  her 
mother  walked  into  the  room.  She  was  going  abroad,  and  had 
halted  on  the  way  to  see  her  daughter. 

"  You  are  very  thin.  I  suspect  you  do  not  eat  enough," 
she  said,  looking  at  her  daughter.  "  What  a  sight  |  Abso- 
lutely no  hips  No  figure  !  How  do  you  like  my  veil  ?  It  is 
the  latest  thing." 

The  good  lady  was  very  loquacious,  jumping  absurdly  from 
one  subject  to  another,  and  frequently  expressing  pleasure  at 
the  thought  of  the  friends  who  were  expecting  her  abroad. 

238 
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"  I  don't  like  the  way  you  are  going  on,"  she  said,  in  a  tone 
of  detachment,  just  as  she  might  have  spoken  about  a  railway 
ticket  or  a  hotel.  "  Who  are  your  teachers  ?  I  don't  approve 
of  universities.  Cleverer  than  you  were  when  your  mother 
gave  birth  to  you,  you  will  never  be,  try  how  you  may.  Why 
don't  you  come  abroad  with  me  ?  " 

But  here  she  remembered  that  this  would  be  inconvenient, 
and  added  : 

"  But,  after  all,  why  should  you  come  ?  You  are  so 
frightened  of  strangers.    What  time  is  it  ?  " 

The  Generalsha  (General's  wife)  hurried  away,  holding  out 
to  her  daughter  a  hand  in  a  soiled  white  glove,  which  the  latter 
kissed  in  silence. 

In  the  corridor  the  mother  was  waylaid  by  the  landlady,  who, 
making  a  sign  to  her,  led  her  into  a  room,  where  she  gave  an 
alarming  account  of  the  girl. 

"  I  said  so  !  I  predicted  it !  But  what  can  I  do  ?  "  said 
the  Generalsha,  when  she  had  heard  the  tale  of  sleeplessness, 
ill-health  and  wasting  away.  She  drove  away,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day,  until  the  evening,  strolling  about  the  shops. 
When  they  were  closed  she  returned,  worn  out,  breathless  and 
with  the  first  symptoms  of  a  sick  headache,  to  her  daughter. 
She  ascended  to  the  third  floor  with  difficulty,  grumbling  loudly 
at  the  starus^,  and  rang  the  bell  sharply. 

Thinking  of  the  number  of  places  she  had  not  been  able  to 
visit,  and  the  things  she  had  omitted  to  buy,  she  asked  the 
maid  : 

"  Is  the  corset-maker  at  home  ?  "  and  she  was  so  furious 
with  herself  for  the  mistake  that  she  visited  it  upon  her 
daughter.  "  What  on  earth  are  you  sitting  here  in  the  dark 
for,  like  a  witch  ?  Let  us  have  a  candle  at  least,  if  you  don't 
mind.    I  shall  be  breaking  my  neck." 

Then  she  sat  down,  puffing,  in  an  arm-chair  and,  spreading 
her  fat  knees  apart,  looked  reproachfully  at  her  daughter. 
The  landlady  came  in  and  sat  down  too. 

"  Are  you  quite  well  ?  "  burst  out  the  Generalsha. 

"  Yes,  mama." 

"  You  are  mad — that  is  my  opinion." 

The  girl  smiled  weakly,  flushing  at  the  insult.  She  was 
ashamed  of  her  mother  before  the  landlady. 

"We  will  go  to  a  doctor  to-morrow.  .  .  .  Who  is  a  good 
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man  to  go  to  ?  "  She  turned  loftily  to  the  landlady.  "  But  it 
doesn't  matter.  I  can  find  out  at  the  hotel.  She  had  better 
see  a  doctor." 

"  I  am  quite  well,"  answered  her  daughter,  in  a  low  tone, 
with  a  shamefaced  expression. 

"  You  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  You  are  ill,  like  all  the  other 
girls  here.  They  say  hypnotism  is  very  beneficial.  ...  I 
think  it  is  very  likely  that  you  have  gone  out  of  your  mind  and 
don't  know  it.  If  so,  a  hypnotist  would  cure  you.  I  knew 
one — what  was  his  name  ?  He  made  a  lot  of  cures.  He 
Was  a  Jew.  .  .  .  Yes,  we  will  go  to  a  doctor.  My  mind  will 
be  at  rest  then." 

Elena  stood  up  and  went  to  the  door. 

"  Very  well.  Very  well !  "  said  the  Generalsha,  with  a  sigh. 
"  Come  and  sit  down  again.  We  won't  go  if  you  don't  want 
to.  Only,  if  you  go  out  of  your  mind,  don't  blame  me.  This 
lady  can  bear  witness  to  that." 

The  next  day  the  Generalsha  went  abroad.  Her  daughter 
went  to  see  her  off.  Two  men,  laden  with  bundles,  parcels 
and  cardboard  boxes,  followed  the  Generalsha,  who  herself 
carried  a  large  hat-box,  which  she  would  not  give  up  to  any- 
one. She  made  a  great  fuss  at  the  station,  scolding,  and  calling 
out  and  upsetting  everyone  she  could.  The  bell  rang.  She 
stood  on  the  step  of  the  sleeping-car,  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  over  her  daughter,  and  extended  her  hand  in  the  now 
quite  dirty  kid  glove.  Elena  fixed  her  deep,  black  eyes  upon 
her  and  observed  calmly  : 

"  I  hate  you,  mama." 

The  unexpectedness  of  it  startled  the  Generalsha,  so  that  she 
dropped  her  precious  hat-box,  and  a  gentleman  picked  it  up 
for  her  and  deposited  it  in  the  window  of  the  compartment. 
The  train  was  by  this  time  slowly  moving  out  of  the 
station. 

The  sight  of  the  moving  train,  the  bustle  of  the  station, 
aroused  an  unaccustomed  feeling  in  the  girl ;  it  made  her  want 
to  go  away  somewhere  herself.  She  thought  with  longing  of  a 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga .  Sheyearned  for  its  melancholy 
spaces,  its  quietness,  its  monotony,  for  the  sound  of  the  bells 
which  was  borne  on  the  evening  air  from  a  distant  monastery 
— bells  which  she  had  heard  in  her  childhood,  and  which 
even  then  she  seemed  to  have  heard  before. 
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"  I  am  going  away — to  Yaroslavl,"  she  told  her  landlady . 

"  But  why  to  Yaroslavl  ?  " 

"  Because  I  want  to." 

"  Shall  you  be  away  long  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  till  the  autumn,"  replied  Elena. 

She  packed  her  trunk  hastily  and  departed.  She  spent  the 
night  at  the  open  window  of  the  railway  carriage ;  the  wind 
caressed  her  like  a  living  creature.  The  whole  world,  im- 
mersed in  the  light  of  the  bright,  pure  moon,  was  spread  before 
her  like  a  splendid,  changing  dream.  The  train  swayed  from 
side  to  side.  "  A  million  years  may  pass,"  thought  the  girl, 
"  and  the  moon  will  still  be  shining  like  this,  and  the  breeze 
blowing." 

She  prayed  without  words  and  wept  without  tears. 

The  train  came  to  a  standstill,  and  she  heard  a  nightingale 
singing  madly.  It  was  the  same  at  the  next  station,  at  all  the 
stations.  She  could  almost  have  thought  that  the  same 
nightingale  flew  after  the  engine,  from  Tver  onwards,  and  sang 
at  the  stations,  resting  while  the  train  waited,  or  perhaps  even 
he  sat  upon  the  roof  and  sang  while  the  train  was  in  motion, 
though  his  voice  would  be  inaudible  in  the  dreamy  murmur 
made  by  the  wheels  on  the  rails. 

All  the  other  passengers  in  her  carriage  were  asleep.  The 
people  waiting  at  the  stations  looked  like  ghosts  carrying 
bundles,  and  their  voices  sounded  differently  to  the  voices  one 
heard  in  the  daytime.  The  train  oscillated  gently  ;  the  earth 
and  sky  seemed  to  meet  and  mingle.  Here  was  a  black  forest 
looking  like  a  blot ;  there  a  lake  in  which  the  water  lay  still,  as 
if  it  had  been  placed  under  a  spell,  reflecting  the  happy  face  of 
the  moon,  which  was  brighter  than  anything  else  on  earth. 
An  invigorating  wind — the  spirit  of  the  departed  day — 
caressed  her  face  and  brushed  her  eyes  with  its  moonlit 
wings. 

I  am  happy.    I  am  dying,"  thought  the  girl. 

In  Yaroslavl  she  knew  no  one.  Beneath  the  town  flowed 
the  great  Volga,  and  from  the  distant  monastery  came  the 
sound  of  bells,  regular  and  monotonous,  like  the  beats  of  a 
strong,  long-lived  heart. 

The  son  of  the  landlord,  a  young  fellow,  asked  her  one 
evening : 

"  Are  you  a  schismatic  ?  " 
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He  was  dressed  in  white,  and  was  well  built,  and  had  a  hair- 
less, thin,  sunburnt  face. 

"  We  are  schismatics  ourselves,  although  father  does  not 
care  to  speak  about  it." 

The  moon  was  shining ;  beneath  it  flowed  the  majestic  Volga. 

"  Will  you  let  me  .  .  ."  began  the  lad  in  a  shy  tone. 
"...  Three  years  ago  a  girl  named  Marie  died — she  was 
my  betrothed.    Will  you  let  me  call  you  Marie  ?  " 

In  his  white  clothes  he  looked  almost  unearthly  ;  his  voice 
uttered  the  pure  Russian  sounds  caressingly ;  he  Was  just 
twenty.  She  remembered  how  well  he  worked  in  the  mornings, 
driving  a  team  of  horses.  He  belonged  to  a  wealthy  dissenting 
family. 

"  What  am  I  doing  1  "  thought  the  girl.  "  No  ;  my  name  is 
Elena,"  she  said  dully. 

The  next  morning  she  returned  to  the  city,  to  the  surprise 
and  delight  of  her  landlady.  Elena  hardly  heard  what  she 
said,  though  she  smiled  in  an  absent  manner.  Her  room  was 
as  she  had  left  it  eight  days  ago.  The  letters  she  had  received 
during  the  winter  lay  untidily  on  the  table.  Suddenly  she 
remembered  what  Neil  had  said  to  her  in  the  autumn,  how  he 
had  invited  her  to  live  with  him  on  the  shores  of  the  Volga. 
She  understood  now  why  she  had  gone  to  Yaroslavl,  and  en- 
joyed the  solemn,  quiet  life  on  the  river.  Not  memories  of 
childhood,  but  the  voiceof  Neil,  had  driven  her  within  the  sound 
of  those  monastery  bells.  Again  her  heart  contracted  with 
pain  ;  she  clutched  her  breast.  There  came  a  rainy  morning 
like  autumn,  except  that  it  was  a  different  air,  which  made 
itself  felt  through  the  wind  and  moisture.  Elena  was  con- 
scious of  a  feeling  that  happiness  was  drawing  near  to  her, 
though  it  was  as  yet  invisible  to  her,  and  a  sweet  dream  seemed 
to  float  through  the  open  window  in  the  chill  dawn.  It  was 
very  early  in  the  morning  when  she  wrote  : 

Directly  I  heard  that  they  had  brought  in  a  girl  who  had 
taken  poison,  I  said  to  myself,  '  It  is  she.'  That  means  that  I 
had  expected  her  to  die,  hoped  for  it  perhaps.  Otherwise,  I 
should  not  have  guessed  that  it  was  she.  ...  I  dare  not  go  on 
living.  ...  I  dare  not  hold  my  head  up.  ...  It  was  not  true 
what  I  said  in  the  cemetery.  I  had  to  say  it  to  make  him 
believe  and  go  away  for  ever.  ..." 
The  rain  ceased;   drops  of  rain  hung  like  pearls  on  the 
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telegraph  wires,  the  drying  trees  sent  up  a  thick  steam.  Elena 
went  out  and  walked  quickly  along  the  street,  looking  straight 
before  her.  "  I'll  go  to  the  asylum  and  see  Shtchetinine,"  she 
thought.  Something  seemed  to  be  drawing  her  on  to  visit  the 
lunatic,  but  when  she  reached  the  corner  she  turned  round  and 
went  home.  The  street  and  the  wet  pavements  were  steam- 
ing ;  happiness  was  awaiting  her  in  some  way  which  she  did 
not  understand.  Her  landlady  was  astonished  to  see  her 
return  so  soon. 

"  So  you've  come  back,  Lenochka,"  she  said. 

The  girl  went  to  her  room  and  locked  the  door,  so  as  not  to 
be  disturbed.  The  pain  in  her  heart  seemed  to  take  away  all 
her  strength.  Suddenly  the  handsome  young  schismatic  in 
his  white  cloak  appeared  and  began  to  throttle  her. 

"  This  is  a  fainting  fit,"  she  thought.  Her  brain  seemed  to 
be  wrapped  in  a  sort  of  green  haze.     "  I  am  suffocating  !  " 

But  she  was  mistaken.    It  was  not  a  fainting  fit,  but  death. 

A  great  number  of  people  who  had  never  met  before  met  at 
the  funeral,  and  looked  at  one  another  with  good-humoured 
perplexity.  It  was  some  sort  of  consolation  to  see  unknown 
people  weeping  too.  Old  and  young,  girls  and  middle-aged 
Women,  shabby  and  well-dressed,  crowded  round  the  coffin  in 
silence.  It  was  a  strange  funeral.  All  present  felt  as  if  they 
were  burying  a  part  of  themselves — their  ideal  of  a  young 
girl  just  grown  up — pure  and  noble-minded.  The  coffin  was 
lowered  into  the  grave  and  a  short,  grey-haired  woman  in  old- 
fashioned  clothes,  with  a  German  face,  said  : 

"  A  saint,  if  ever  there  was  one !  " 

Many  of  those  present  heard  and  agreed  with  her.  The  lady 
with  whom  Elena  had  lived  went  to  the  woman  with  the 
German  face  and  tried  to  speak,  but  she  could  not,  and  they 
fell  weeping  into  each  other's  arms. 

"  A  saint  ..."  she  whispered.  "  She  was  like  a  daughter. 
A  saint." 

Father  Mekhanikov  was  a  witness  of  this  scene,  and  sobbed 
in  sympathy.    He  had  managed  to  restrain  himself  until  then. 

There  were  officers  and  students  present,  as  well  as  the  porter 
of  the  flats  in  which  the  girl  had  lived  for  ntqre  than  a  year. 

Father  Mekhanikov  went  aside.  "  She  was  an  angel  of 
God  .  .  ."  he  began,  speaking  to  himself.  Then  he  heard  a  bttle 
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dog  howling  beside  him.  In  spite  of  his  sorrow,  he  felt  annoyed 
that  a  dog  should  have  been  let  into  the  cemetery,  and  he 
looked  round,  to  find  that  it  was  not  a  dog  at  all  but  Slyazkin 
crying.  The  sub-professor  had  turned  up  his  coat  collar,  and 
his  face  was  hidden  by  it  as  he  whined.  His  body,  still  very 
weak,  was  shaken  by  his  sobs.  Father  Mekhanikov  laid  a 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  That's  what  it  is  !  "  he  said.  "  An  angel  from  God  has 
gone  from  us."  He  took  off  his  glasses  and  dangled  them  help- 
lessly. Slyazkin  turned  upon  him  a  face  disfigured  by  tears 
and  asked : 

"  Did  you  see  the  wreath  which  I  laid  on  the  coffin  ?  It  was 
made  of  twenty  white  roses.  I  had  it  made  to  order.  It  is 
symbolical " 

"  Symbolical  of  what  ?  "  asked  the  Father,  suppressing  a 
sigh. 

"  Of  her  age.    She  was  exactly  twenty- three." 

No  one  spoke  as  the  grave  was  filled  in. 

On  his  way  home  Father  Mekhanikov  saw  a  man  in  a  shaggy 
tall  hat  and  an  untidy,  dirty,  loose  overcoat,  walking  along  the 
road,  muttering  and  waving  his  arms  about.  It  was  Slyazkin. 
The  Father  stopped  his  cab  and  made  the  Professor  sit  beside 
him. 

"But  only  on  condition  that  I  pay  half,"  said  Slyazkin. 
"  Nadejda  Semiryechenski,  the  actress,  was  there  too.  Really, 
people  are  more  good-hearted  than  one  thinks." 

He  got  out  when  they  reached  the  main  street,  quite  for- 
getting about  his  promised  share  of  the  expense.  The  effect 
of  all  the  emotion  he  had  gone  through  had  been  to  reduce  his 
starched  collar  to  a  limp  rag. 

The  Master  had  not  attended  the  funeral.  He  had  actually 
a  sort  of  fear  that  he  might  meet  the  girl  in  the  flesh  if  he  went. 
But  he  went  to  the  cemetery  on  the  ninth  day.  It  was  another 
gloomy,  wet  day ;  an  unseasonably  cold  wind  rose  from  the 
river  and  gave  a  discontented  expression  to  people's  faces. 
The  rain  poured  incessantly,  washing  the  paths  of  the  grave- 
yard and  making  the  clay  slippery.  A  crowd  of  people  were 
waiting  for  the  prayers  of  repose,  soaked  with  rain  and  shelter- 
ing themselves  under  umbrellas. 

For  a  long  time  the  priest  was  not  to  be  found;  but  at 
length  he  arrived,  with  his  cassock  tucked  up — a  calm,  grey- 
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haired  old  man.  They  all  gathered  round  the  grave.  The 
words  he  uttered  were  as  melancholy  as  the  rain,  but  they  were 
not  moving.  The  wreaths  round  the  cross  were  faded,  but 
there  were  also  fresh  flowers.  It  was  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  girl  lay  under  the  earth.  The  short  prayers  con- 
cluded, the  priest  departed,  but  some  fifteen  people  remained. 
Most  of  them  had  met  for  the  first  time.  Yarmuishevski 
noticed  a  young  man  with  a  sharp,  keen,  curious  face  in  the 
garb  of  a  workman,  and  recognised  him  with  surprise  ;  he  was 
a  revolutionary  terrorist.  Farther  on  Yarmuishevski  was 
equally  surprised  to  see  a  distinguished  personage,  noted  for 
his  reactionary  opinions  and  actions.  Stout  and  rosy-cheeked, 
with  grey  whiskers,  holding  his  hat  over  his  bald  head,  as  if  he 
were  screening  himself  from  the  sun,  he  knelt  by  the  grave 
right  in  the  dirty  clay  and  crossed  himself  three  times.  At  a 
little  distance  from  him,  leaning  against  a  tree-trunk,  stood  a 
detective.  Yarmuishevski  had  never  seen  anything  like  this 
before.  .  .  .  Two  men  of  such  opposite  opinions  kneeling  side 
by  side  at  the  grave  of  a  girl.  .  .  .  The  picture  was  indelibly 
engraved  on  his  memory. 

"I  did  not  know  her  at  all,"  he  thought,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  felt  that  his  great  intellect  was  feeble  and 
useless.  A  student  whom  he  did  not  know  came  to  him  and 
said : 

M  Speak  to  us  about  her." 

Yarmuishevski  looked  at  him.  His  face  began  working, 
but  he  only  cleared  his  throat  and  said  : 

"  It  is  too  soon." 

The  terrorist,  recognising  his  voice,  held  out  his  hand  and 
Went  away,  not  towards  the  exit  with  the  others,  but  into  the 
depths  of  the  twilit  interior  of  the  damp  cemetery. 
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Slyazkin  had  been  discharged  from  the  hospital,  but  he  was 
still  weak  and  his  convalescence  was  slow.  He  resumed  his 
visiting  almost  before  he  was  strong  enough.  Disillusion 
awaited  him  wherever  he  went.  Those  intimate  conversa- 
tions and  long,  heart-to-heart  talks  for  which  he  had  yearned 
did  not  take  place.  Suireski,  a  Liberal  chinovnik  in  the 
service  of  the  Government,  hardly  knew  what  Slyazkin  was 
talking  about  when,  with  a  sinister  expression,  he  gave  his 
opinion  about  Parliamentarism  in  England.  The  artist 
Zelentzov,  playing  with  his  hands,  which  were  so  extraordin- 
arily clean  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  feared  to  see  the  slightest  stain 
upon  them,  gazed  at  him  attentively  with  his  pale,  vacant  eyes, 
seizing  upon  such  points  as  had  any  bearing  on  his  art,  or  might 
in  some  way  help  to  demonstrate  his  talent.  Slyazkin  related 
the  story  of  his  accident,  gave  particulars  about  the  projected 
lawsuit,  insisted  upon  the  lowest  figure  he  would  take.  Some 
envied  him,  others  advised  him  to  claim  more,  and  these 
divided  counsels  made  the  Professor  excited  and  uneasy,  and 
he  went  home  by  tram,  as  though  the  amount  he  was  claiming 
Was  even  lower  than  it  was.  Everywhere  he  went,  people 
spoke,  not  of  the  things  he  felt  in  his  heart  they  ought  to  speak 
of,  but  of  other  things,  and  his  idea  that  they  were  deceiving 
him  and  keeping  something  from  him  reasserted  itself.  Surely 
they  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  his  brain  was  restlessly 
pondering  day  and  night ;  surely  they  must  realise  that  he  was 
the  prophet  for  whom  they  were  waiting  ;  surely  they  must 
reflect  sometimes  themselves  upon  the  inner  life  and  im- 
mortality !  He  was  overwhelmed  by  chagrin.  So  it  came 
to  this — no  one  cared  whether  Professor  Slyazkin  had 
recovered  or  not ;  no  one  was  anxious  to  hear  what  he  said, 
or  interested  in  his  memoirs — when  they  should  be  finished. 
Who  was  there  among  them  all  who  could  be  trusted,  when  in 
the  end  he  was  proclaimed  a  prophet,  not  to  throw  stones  at 
him? 

"  They  would  cheat  God  if  they  could,"  he  muttered  bitterly, 
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making  a  wry  face.  "  They  have  the  ideas  of  a  flunkey  ;  their 
own  menials  are  their  superiors  in  thought." 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  number  of  these  " mediocrities" 
had  increased  since  his  illness.  They  seemed  to  be  everywhere : 
one  met  them  in  houses,  was  jostled  by  them  in  crowds,  and 
heard  their  loud  voices  on  all  sides.  He  did  not  understand 
this  increase  in  their  numbers  was  only  apparent,  the  effect  of 
.having  his  own  sight  and  perceptions  made  keener  by  his 
enforced  isolation. 

He  felt  more  solitary  than  before,  if  it  were  possible — 
alone  with  his  depressing  and  bewildering  thoughts. 

After  the  death  of  Elena  he  felt  drawn  to  good  Father 
Mekhanikov.  Nevertheless,  he  avoided  him,  because  the 
priest  reminded  him  of  that  other  priest  who  had  been  a  witness 
to  his  will.  Somehow  he  did  not  care  to  remember  that 
Father  with  the  rosy  cheeks,  and  tried  to  efface  the  memory  of 
him  from  his  mind  ;  he  prevented  him  from  being  alone  with 
his  great  thoughts. 

The  summer  was  drawing  near.  This  was  for  Slyazkin  the 
least  agreeable  time  of  the  year.  He  tried  not  to  notice  the 
lengthening  days  and  the  still,  mysterious,  white  nights.  He 
put  off  changing  his  shuba  for  an  overcoat  as  long  as  he  could, 
but  he  refused  to  give  up  his  shaggy  tall  hat.  .  .  .  The  summer 
always  seemed  to  him  an  empty,  useless  time.  Everyone  went 
away  without  leaving  their  address,  and  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  find  out  where  they  had  gone  to  carry  on  their 
intrigues.  He  felt  that  he  ought  to  go  away  too,  but  where 
should  he  go  ?  ...  If  only  autumn  would  make  haste  and 
come  !     Everyone  was  talking  of  plans  for  the  summer. 

"  And  where  are  you  going  ?  "  his  friends  asked  him. 

"  To  Palestine,  I  think.  I  have  long  promised  myself  that 
pleasure,"  he  answered.     "  It  has  been  the  dream  of  my  life." 

Then  came  a  Sunday  when  he  drove  about  the  town  and 
ascended  staircases  and  knocked  at  doors  in  vain  ;  nearly 
everyone  had  quitted  the  town.  Slyazkin  was  forced  to  notice 
that  the  snow  was  thawed,  that  the  leaves  were  out  on  the 
trees,  that  the  air  had  become  sultry  and  that  a  deep,  blue  sky 
hung  over  the  earth. 

"  I  shall  have  to  go  away  evidently,"  he  said  to  himself 
drearily.  He  would  much  rather  have  gone  somewhere  near, 
but  he  had  talked  so  warmly  and  to  so  many  people  about 
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Palestine  that  he  felt  obliged  to  go  there.  When  he  thought 
of  the  hotels,  railway  journeys,  the  strange  faces  and,  above 
all,  the  expense  which  awaited  him,  he  was  furious  with 
himself. 

"  He  is  making  himself  an  object  of  derision,"  he  said.  This 
was  a  delicate  way  of  reproaching  himself,  because  he  never 
censured  anyone  to  his  face. 

He  put  off  his  journey,  but  the  summer  showed  no  signs  of 
coming  to  an  end,  and  at  length  he  obtained  a  passport  to  go 
abroad.  If  anyone  but  a  custom-house  official  had  been  able 
to  get  a  glimpse  at  the  interior  of  his  shabby  brown  trunk,  he 
would  have  been  amazed  at  its  contents,  and  still  more  amazed 
at  the  way  in  which  they  were  packed.  The  Jewish  Prayer 
Book  lay  beside  the  Gospels  in  Slavonic,  which  had  gold-edged 
leaves  and  a  new  black  binding ;  then  came  a  toothbrush,  a 
photograph  of  Elena  in  a  cheap  frame,  a  cheque-book,  some 
business  papers,  a  picture  of  Palestine,  Renan'sworks  in  French, 
several  letters  from  Yarmuishevski,  written  many  years  ago, 
his  shaving  materials,  a  Guide  to  Switzerland,  and  the  talith 
of  his  deceased  father,  smelling  so  strongly  of  "  Apple  of  Para- 
dise "  that  the  socks  and  nightshirts  and  other  linen  lying 
beside  it  were  all  impregnated  by  the  heavy  Eastern  odour. 
But  in  this  apparent  disorder,  if  one  took  the  trouble  to  think, 
was  a  peculiar  orderliness  which  a  custom-house  officer,  of 
course,  would  not  appreciate. 

When  he  had  once  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Palestine  and 
spend  money  on  the  trip,  Slyazkin,  inwardly  stimulated  by  the 
prospect  of  a  change,  began  to  feel  pleased  about  it,  and  to  talk 
about  it  with  such  enthusiasm  that  many  others  caught  the 
infection  from  him.  Before  he  crossed  the  frontier  Slyazkin 
stopped  to  spend  a  Sabbath  in  the  town  where  his  youth  had 
been  passed.  He  had  relatives  living  there — a  brother  who 
was  a  tailor,  an  elder  sister  with  a  lot  of  children,  and  some 
cousins.     He  stayed  at  his  brother's. 

The  Sabbath  meal  was  prepared  with  a  poverty-stricken 
cleanliness  which  brought  the  tears  to  Slyazkin's  eyes.  The 
famous  brother  from  the  capital  sat  in  the  place  of  honour. 
All  the  relatives,  numbering  twenty,  gathered  round  him  and 
listened  to  what  he  said.  The  Sabbath  candles  burned  peace- 
fully in  the  old  silver  candlesticks,  which  were  older  than  the 
oldest  present.    The  fish  was  as  delicious  as  it  had  been  forty 
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years  ago.  Slyazkin  felt  as  if  those  long,  dreadful,  sinful  forty 
years  had  never  been;  the  clock  had  been  set  back — the 
holy  Sabbath  day  had  dawned  brightly,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  would  see  his  father  open  the  door  and  come  in.  .  .  . 

"  What  a  pity  Yarmuishevski  is  not  with  us,"  observed  the 
Professor,  his  blue  eyes  shining  with  emotion.  "He  would 
talk  to  us  !  " 

"  What  would  he  talk  about  ?  "  asked  his  sister.  "  Do  take 
another  piece.  ..." 

Slyazkin's  heart  ached  with  melancholy  pride  as  he  looked 
round  the  long  table  at  his  relations,  and  answered  : 

"  What  would  he  talk  about  ?  Ah  !  He  would  talk  to  us 
about  holy  Sabbaths  like  this,  which  affect  the  heart  like — 
like  a  foretaste  of  heaven.  He  would  talk  to  us  about  this 
modest,  snowy  tablecloth,  which  is  symbolical  of  the  garments 
of  the  Most  High.  .  .  .  My  friends,"  he  continued,  with  a 
lump  in  his  throat,  "  my  dear  friends  !  I  feel  as  if  we  were 
sitting  at  a  marriage  feast.  .  .  .  Und  da  ist  die  braut,  um  die 
wir  tanzen.  ...  I  feel  as  if  I  am  keeping  a  festival  with  you 
— the  feast  of  Easter — the  first  feast  of  freedom — and 
God  approaches  quietly.  .  .  ." 

He  himself  was  weeping,  and  he  looked  for  the  tears  pro- 
duced by  his  speech.  But  they  all  remained  quite  calm  ,  no 
one  wept.  His  sister,  speaking  quietly  from  a  sense  of  delicacy, 
said  : 

"  But  why  won't  you  take  some  more  ?  .  .  .  Who  is  this 
gentleman — Yar — Yam " 

Slyazkin  sought  in  all  his  pockets  for  his  handkerchief  ,and, 
not  finding  it,  used  the  snowy  Sabbath  tablecloth,  at  which  no 
one  was  in  the  slightest  degree  surprised. 

The  next  day  he  departed.  The  only  person  who  went  to 
the  station  to  see  him  off  was  a  female  cousin,  of  whom  he  took 
hardly  any  notice,  having  decided,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
that  she  was  not  trustworthy.  When  the  time  came  for  the 
train  to  start  he  offered  her  his  shaven  cheek  to  kiss,  and  then 
retired  to  his  seat,  and  did  not  show  himself  at  the  window  till 
they  were  moving  out  of  the  station.  A  student  occupied  the 
seat  next  to  his.    The  Professor  confided  to  him  : 

"  I  am  going  to  Palestine,  because  only  by  going  there  can 
one  be  raised  from  the  dead.  Yesterday  evening  was  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  I  have  spent  in  my  life.    I  literally  became 
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a  child  again.  It  was  a  sort  of  preparation  for  my  journey  to 
Palestine — and  God  approaches  quietly.  .  .  ." 

After  a  pause  of  five  minutes,  he  said  : 

"  Is  there  anything  on  earth  more  awful  than  relations  ?  I 
had  a  struggle  to  get  away  from  mine.  .  .  .  '  After  my  death,' 
I  say,  '  you  are  welcome  to  all  I  have,  but  while  I  am  alive 
please  allow  me  to  see  the  world  and  people  ! '  I  intended  to 
visit  my  deceased  father  in  our  fine  cemetery,  and  to  have  a 
look  at  the  place  where  I  received  a  sign  in  my  childhood,  warn- 
ing me  against  certain  dangers.  .  .  .  That  was  a  strange 

But  I  had  to  run  away  without  a  glance  at  it.  .  .  .  Ohne  mich 
umzusehauen  !  Tell  me  now — who  invented  relations  ?  " 
he  asked,  stamping  his  feet  and  moving  his  hands  vaguely. 

"  Darwin,  I  think,"  answered  the  student,  amused  and 
astonished  at  this  strange  fellow-passenger. 

Slyazkin  yelled  with  delight. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  cried.  "  That's  excellent !  How  splendid  it 
would  be  if  you  and  I  could  spend  the  summer  together  !  Your 
face  seems  quite  familiar  to  me  somehow.  Did  we  not  meet 
once  in  Samara  ?  " 

But  the  student  got  out  at  the  second  station  at  which  they 
stopped,  and  Slyazkin  said  good-bye  to  him  as  to  an  old  friend. 

"  I  will  be  sure  to  write  and  tell  you  about  everything,"  he 
called  after  him. 

As  soon  as  he  crossed  the  frontier  Slyazkin  felt  himself 
surrounded  by  a  great  crowd  of  mediocrities.  They  were  all 
so  frankly,  with  such  an  utter  absence  of  constraint  or  attempt 
at  concealment,  occupied  with  their  petty,  ordinary  affairs ; 
they  sold  and  bought,  carried  things  about,  went  from  place 
to  place,  jostled  each  other  and  made  such  a  noise  that  it 
seemed  as  if  there  were  nothing  more  important  on  earth  than 
their  ant-like  cares.  No  matter  with  what  kind  of  people  he 
came  in  contact,  wherever  he  went,  or  whatever  he  did, 
Slyazkin  was  confronted  by  hard  and  fast  rules,  fixed  prices, 
or  so  it  seemed  to  him,  because  he  was  forced  to  remain  in  the 
outer  circle  of  society  and  had  no  power  to  penetrate  to  that 
inner  circle  which  is  almost  inaccessible  to  foreigners. 

In  a  room  in  a  hotel  in  Vienna  he  lay  in  a  swoon  till 
the  evening — or  he  may  have  been  asleep — he  was  not 
sure.  Anyhow,  when  he  opened  his  eyes  it  was  quite  dark, 
and  a  clatter  of  plates  came  from  below.    He  spent  the  evening 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  in  agony  of  misery.  Everything 
about  him  was  unintelligible  and  strange.  .  .  .  The  language, 
the  stars,  the  seats  on  the  river  bank — only  the  night  air  was 
soothing.  .  .  .  Never,  even  on  the  longest  winter  evenings  in 
his  native  land,  when  he  was  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  where 
to  go,  had  he  felt  so  hopelessly  alone.  He  decided  that  the 
coming  prophet  would  not  be  found  in  this  foreign  town,  on  the 
banks  of  the  muddy  Danube. 

He  returned  late  to  his  hotel.  The  porter  saluted  him. 
Raising  his  black  cane  with  the  silver  handle,  Slyazkin  said  to 
him,  in  German : 

"  When  a  prophet  appears  you  people  here  will  be  among 
the  first  to  stone  him." 

The  porter  saluted  again. 

In  the  morning  Slyazkin  drove  to  see  Professor  K.,  a  cele- 
brated lawyer,  to  consult  him  about  his  suit  against  Shtcheti- 
nine.  The  good-looking,  well-groomed,  dignified  professor 
showed  no  signs  of  being  surprised  at  his  visitor,  who  sat  talk- 
ing for  a  long  time,  discoursing  of  Russia.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation  he  asked  the  lawyer  if  he  knew  Yarmuishevski, 
and,  on  being  answered  in  the  negative,  said  : 

"  When  a  prophet  appears  you  people  here  will  be  among 
the  first  to  cast  stones  at  him." 

At  this  the  professor,  trying  to  keep  his  clean-shaven  face 
from  smiling,  answered : 

"  That  is  not  likely  to  happen,  because  even  a  prophet  is 
protected  by  our  laws." 

"  Excellent !  "  cried  Slyazkin.  "  You  have  positively  made 
me  see  things  from  a  new  point  of  view  !  "    And  he  stood  up. 

"  My  fee  is  twenty  crowns,"  observed  the  lawyer  calmly. 

Slyazkin  grunted,  and  paid.  An  hour  later  he  was  in  the 
consulting-room  of  a  specialist  in  internal  diseases.  The 
famous  doctor  sounded  and  tapped  the  attenuated,  feeble 
body,  while  Slyazkin,  shivering  in  spite  of  the  heat,  said  : 

"Pardon  me,  but  your  famous  lawyer,  Professor  K.,  is 
simply  a  fool.  He  thinks  he  can  make  a  prophet  conform  to 
his  laws." 

The  doctor  answered : 

"Now  walk.  .  .  .  Longer  steps.  .  .  .  So !  .  .  .  Once 
more !  .  .  ." 

A  week  later  Professor  Slyazkin  was  on  the  way  to  being 
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married  again.  The  bride-to-be  was  a  very  lovely,  plausible 
experienced  damsel,  with  beautiful,  rapacious  eyes.  Her  well- 
preserved  mother  looked  almost  like  an  elder  sister,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  greed  in  her  eyes  was  so  marked  that,  when  she  was 
talking  to  foreigners,  she  used  always  to  look  on  the  ground. 

Slyazkin  wrote  an  enthusiastic  letter  to  Yarmuishevski,  who 
had  gone  up  the  Volga. 

"My  premonitions  have  been  fulfilled — a  new  life  has 
dawned  for  me.  You  will  soon  know  something  which  will 
astound  you.  My  destiny  is  fixed  eternally.  In  the  course  of 
conversation,  both  here  and  in  the  quiet  provincial  towns,  I 
have  spoken  of  you  with  that  affection  which  you  deserve,  and 
everywhere  your  name  has  aroused  a  lively  interest.  I  rejoice 
in  this  fact  as  much  as  if  it  were  my  own  affair.  .  .  .  The  first 
act  of  the  new  prophet  will  be  to  bless  women — though  he 
enters  by  the  gate  of  beauty." 

Two  weeks  later  he  quitted  Vienna,  and  gave  up  his  idea  of 
going  to  Palestine.    He  stayed  at  Interlaken. 

Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Catholic  Bishop — a 
corpulent  individual  with  a  round,  fat  face,  and  not  a  sharp 
angle  anywhere  about  him.  He  reminded  one  of  a  sleek,  fat 
caterpillar. 

The  clever  Bishop  instinctively  divined  the  thirsty,  intensely 
living  soul  of  his  Kussian  friend.  It  was  a  curious  thing,  but 
Slyazkin  had  never  had  so  much  sympathy  for  anyone  on 
earth  as  for  this  man,  whose  name  he  forgot  as  soon  as  he  heard 
it.  The  strange  couple  caused  much  wonder  among  the 
inhabitants  when  they  wandered  about  together.  Slyazkin, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  told  the  Bishop  about  Elena. 

"  I  would  not  part  with  her  photograph  for  a  minute,"  he 
said.  "  I  carry  it  about  with  me  everywhere,  and  I  shall  take 
it  to  Palestine.  I  will  show  it  to  you."  He  hurried  up  to  his 
room  and  returned  with  a  photograph.  "  There's  a  face  for 
you,"  he  began,  closing  his  eyes  as  if  he  were  about  to  burst 
into  song.     "  Holy  angel — I  kiss " 

Suddenly,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  Bishop,  he  tore 
the  photograph  out  of  his  hands  and  spat  upon  it  with  energy 
three  times. 

"  Phoo  !  Phoo  !  Phoo  !  .  .  .  This  is  not  Elena  at  all.  I 
must  have  changed  the  photographs  when  I  was  in  Vienna. 
This  girl  was  my  fiancee.    I  saved  myself  at  the  last  moment, 
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but  the  episode  cost  me  two  hundred  crowns.  .  .  .  When  the 
new  prophet  arises  his  first  action  will  be  to  curse  women — 
he  is  not  far  off  now — forgive  me.  ..." 

One  evening  when  they  were  sitting  on  the  terrace  of  the 
hotel,  listening  to  the  tender  strains  of  the  band  in  the 
distance,  the  Professor,  with  the  object  of  making  himself 
agreeable  to  the  Bishop,  said  : 

"  I  can't  go  on  living  amongst  these  cultured,  godless  intel- 
lectuals. I  have  serious  thoughts — serious  thoughts  of  leaving 
the  world  and  spending  the  rest  of  my  life  in  a  monastery." 

He  threw  a  clear,  confiding  glance  at  the  Bishop,  who 
answered : 

"  That  is  a  good  thought." 

"  Of  course  I  do  not  know  how  it  works  itself  out  in  practice. 
One  has  to  give  up  a  great  deal,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  The  Church  accepts  offerings  made  with  good  will,"  agreed 
the  Bishop. 

"  I  cannot  give  much,  because  I  am  not  rich.  In  the 
monastic  quietude  I  will  write  my  memoirs.  For  it  is  im- 
possible to  go  on  living  with  Yarmuishevski.  .  .  .  You  have 
heard  of  him,  of  course  ?  " 

"  A  very  good  thought !  "  the  ecclesiastic  persisted.  "  I 
am  at  your  service  whenever  you  please,  my  friend." 

"  I  think  of  it  more  seriously  every  day,"  said  Slyazkin,  with 
his  childlike,  intelligent  look.  "  Perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  you  a  decided  answer  in  the  autumn." 

At  this  same  hotel  arrived  an  elderly  gentleman  of  medium 
height,  with  a  large  bald  patch,  a  pointed  beard  and  gold 
pince-nez.  Slyazkin  recognised  in  him  an  old  schoolfellow, 
by  name  Prejekhovski. 

"  Pardon  me,  monsieur,"  said  Slyazkin,  "  but  I  am  certain 
that  there  was  a  time  when  you  and  I  addressed  each  other  as 
'  thou.' " 

Prejekhovski  rejoiced  loudly  and  hypocritically  at  the  meet- 
ing. They  drank  wine  together  and  the  custom  of  saying 
"Thou"  recommenced. 

"  What  is  your  occupation  ?  "  asked  Slyazkin.  "  But 
before  you  answer  you  must  really  let  me  kiss  you." 

They  kissed,  and  Prejekhovski  was  conscious  of  the  odour  of 
"  Apple  of  Paradise." 

"  My  business  is  to  throw  stones,"  he  said. 
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"  Throw  stones !  .  .  .  Excellent !  "  cried  Slyazkin,  with 
enthusiasm. 

He  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  the  other  meant,  but 
supposed  he  must  be  speaking  allegorically. 

"  I  throw  stones  into  the  river,"  continued  the  Pole.  "  I 
have  been  given  the  job  of  clearing  the  river  of  stones.  ...  I 
take  them  from  one  place  and  throw  them  in  another — the 
same  stones." 

"  The  same  stones  !    Ah  !  "  squeaked  the  Professor. 

"  I  have  been  doing  this  for  eighteen  years.  All  the  little 
stones  have  been  washed  clean  over  and  over  again." 

"  Admirable  !  "  cried  Slyazkin.  "  I  never  heard  anything 
like  it !     The  same  stones  !  " 

"  They  don't  bring  me  any  new  ones.  Some  are  above  and 
some  below  current,  but  the  river  must  be  cleaned  .  .  .  that 
is  the  important  thing." 

"  And  you  find  it  profitable  ?  "  asked  the  Professor,  blinking. 

"  Oh,  very,"  answered  the  Pole,  smiling.  "  Very — if  there 
were  no  women  in  the  world.  Just  now  I  am  looking  for  a 
partner.  ..." 

"  Would  he  have  to  put  much  into  the  business  ?  "  queried 
Slyazkin,  much  interested. 

"No — ten — twelve  thousand.  ...  It  is  a  Tom-Tiddler's 
ground." 

"  Only  stones  instead  of  gold  and  silver,"  corrected  Slyazkin, 
and  continued  graciously  :  "  Most  probably — most  probably 
— I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  a  decided  answer  in  the  autumn. 
I  ought  to  have  received  a  good  round  sum  of  money  by  then. 
In  fact,  it  was  in  connection  with  that  that  I  went  to  Vienna 

to  consult  the  famous  lawyer  K .    You  have  simply  saved 

me  !  What  amazing  meetings  happen  in  this  world  !  I  have 
just  managed  to  exist." 

"  Your  hand  on  it,  seigneur,"  said  Prejekhovski,  and 
stretched  a  dried-up,  grubby  hand  across  the  table.  The 
shrill,  melancholy  sound  of  the  flute  was  wafted  to  them  from 
the  band,  the  languorous  voice  of  the  'cello  and  the  violins 
vibrating  with  human  passion.  .  .  .  Then  the  music  ceased. 
The  sharply  defined  stars  stood  out  over  the  black  hills. 
Nature  slept  and  a  blessed  solemn  peace  crept  over  the  whole 
earth,  as  it  was  in  the  Beginning,  at  the  first  breath  of  mighty, 
majestic  life,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  imagine. 
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Slyazkin  did  not  go  to  Palestine.  He  stayed  in  Switzerland. 
He  returned  to  Russia  in  the  autumn,  travelling  through  cold, 
bare,  flat  fields  swept  by  wind  and  rain.  He  gazed  at  them 
without  animation.  These  were  only  "  foreign  fields  ;  they 
did  not  arouse  any  melancholy  feelings. 

At  night,  when  he  reached  the  Russian  frontier,  he  said  to  the 
gendarme  : 

"Here  I  am  again  in  our  wonderful  country!  My  heart 
has  been  with  her  and  her  forests  all  the  time.  Is  there  no 
porter  here  ?  " 

The  gendarme  explained  that  he  had  better  not  leave  the 
train  until  his  passport  had  been  examined.  Then  a  porter 
appeared. 

It  was  winter  again  ;  the  sun  had  disappeared  and  work  and 
thought  had  been  reviving  in  the  great  city  ever  since  the 
summer  ended.  The  flat  in  which  Slyazkin  had  spent  the 
previous  winter  was  let  and  so  he  settled  himself  meanwhile 
in  the  boarding-house  belonging  to  his  "  wife's  "  school  of 
cookery.  The  period  of  cold  baths  and  democratic  opinions 
had  passed  for  Slyazkin.  Ill,  thin,  unshaven,  he  wandered 
about  the  rooms,  listening  for  the  door  bell  to  ring. 

On  the  third  day  after  his  return  little  Nekhoroshev 
appeared.  He  was  prepared  to  give  an  account  of  the  action 
which  he  was  bringing  in  Slyazkin's  name  against  Shtcheti- 
nine's  brother,  but  Slyazkin  would  not  listen,  and  interrupted 
him  with : 

"  My  dear  fellow,  how  glad  I  am  to  be  able  to  embrace 
you  again  !  I  have  been  amongst  mental  prostitutes,  slave- 
dealers  and  parasites  of  human  souls  !  No  one  understood 
me,  and  least  of  all  the  women.  But  women  all  over  the 
world  are  Jezebels.  Thank  you  for  your  picture  post-cards  ; 
they  were  a  solace  to  me  in  a  human  desert.  What  beautiful 
pictures  they  were  !  " 

Nekhoroshev  was  surprised  to  find  Slyazkin  so  enthusiastic 
about  some  wretched  views  of  Kostriushki  Station,  which  he 
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had  painted  during  a  dull  summer.  He  thought  it  better  to 
change  the  subject. 

"  Have  you  been  to  Palestine  ?     Tell  me  about " 

Slyazkin  gave  him  a  clear  glance. 

"  Palestine  ?  "  he  repeated,  and  was  silent,  from  sheer 
ecstasy,  scraping  his  feet  on  the  floor.  "  Pa-les-tine  ?  My 
dear  fellow,  I  did  not  feel  sufficiently  prepared  for  it.  But — I 
shall  go  in  due  time.  It  is  all  still  to  come,"  he  added  hopefully. 
"  Something  has  happened  which  has  given  me  great  pleasure," 
he  went  on,  squealing  with  laughter.  "  What  do  you  think  ? 
What  do  you  think  ?     My  wife  is  married  again  !  " 

"  That  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  such  a  statement  from 
a  living  man,"  answered  Nekhoroshev,  laughing  and  making 
a  mental  note  of  another  anecdote  to  tell  about  Slyazkin. 

"  It  is  simply  astonishing !  Ah !  "  cried  the  Professor. 
"  The  bridegroom  is  an  excellent,  unassuming  creature,  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
he  will  make  her  very  happy.  They  surround  me  with  the 
most  disinterested  attentions "  (Nekhoroshev  smilingly  re- 
peated the  word  "  disinterested  ")  "  and  I  feel  quite  at  home 
with  them.  They  are  in  the  next  room  now."  (He  pointed 
with  a  finger  which  he  had  already  had  time  to  stain  with  ink.) 
"  He  is  a  wonderful  man  !    We  became  friends  at  once." 

Nekhoroshev  again  changed  the  subject  by  asking  : 

"  Are  you  coming  to  Yarmuishevski's  this  evening  ?  To- 
day is  Thursday.    This  is  his  first  evening  this  season." 

The  Professor  closed  his  eyes,  as  if  he  were  getting  ready  to 
sing,  and  assumed  a  self-pitying  expression. 

"  My  soul  is  faint  for  words  of  life,  for  converse  with  friends, 
but  I  am  ill.    I  can  hardly  get  about.    Look  at  me  !  " 

Unbuttoning  his  old  sack-like  frock  coat,  he  ran  his  eyes  over 
his  emaciated  figure.  "But  the  tip  of  Yarmuishevski's  nose 
is  dearer  to  me  than  the  whole  of  Vienna  and  much  dearer  than 
Interlaken.  Not  one  of  the  persons  of  culture  I  met  abroad 
had  ever  heard  his  name — and — and — I  assure  you  they  never 
will  hear  it.  It  is  an  empty  sound.  He  dwells  in  obscurity. 
Please  tell  him  so  from  me.  I  shall  not  die  in  peace  until  he 
knows,  but  I  am  weak  and  ill,  and  here  I  sit— a  desolate  old 
man — with  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  go  to  bed." 

He  was  ready  to  weep  with  feeble  rage,  and  hastened  out  of 
the  room  with  rapid,  unsteady  steps,  leaving  his  visitor,  who 
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lost  no  time  in  taking  his  departure,  without  telling  Slyazkin 
how  the  action  for  the  fifteen  thousand  roubles  was  getting  on. 
........  4 

In  the  Master's  flat,  which  was  crammed  with  books  and 
engravings,  the  guests  assembled  late  ;  they  exchanged  polite 
greetings  and  asked  one  another  how  they  had  spent  the 
summer. 

Over  Yarmuishevski's  writing-table  still  hung  the  cross  of 
cypress  wood  which  a  monk  of  Athens  had  given  him  before 
the  war.  It  had  been  dusted  and  it  looked  new  and  fresh. 
The  table  was  not  yet  littered  with  papers  ;  a  large  photograph 
of  Elena  stood  between  the  inkstand  and  the  lamp.  The 
Master  had  not  yet  got  accustomed  to  it. 

The  actress  Nadia  Semiryechenski  was  there.  She  wore  a 
tight-fitting,  expensive  black  dress,  and  her  nervous,  rapacious 
and  slightly  depraved  countenance  had  improved  in  appear- 
ance. Those  invisible  people  who  observed  all  her  actions 
were  interested  in  her  sensations,  now  that  she  was  in  the  place 
where  she  had  met  Shtchetinine.  To-day,  she  thought,  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  meeting,  and  she  wore  black,  as  if  she 
were  in  mourning.  Her  drooping  white  eyelids  expressed 
inconsolable  sorrow — like  Katerina's  in  the  second  act. 

Father  Mekhanikov,  stammering  in  his  anxiety  to  convince, 
was  discoursing  on  the  means  to  adopt  in  order  to  make  rich 
people  give  a  part  of  their  riches  to  the  poor.  His  good  face 
looked  as  excited  as  if  this  were  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
spoken  of  the  subject.  Each  hair  in  his  scanty,  ragged  beard 
seemed  to  stand  out  by  itself. 

Lazy  Doctor  Verstov  lolled  on  a  couch,  dozing,  without  any 
attempt  at  concealment,  just  as  he  had  done  a  year  ago. 

There  were  many  handsome  men  and  women  amongst  the 
guests.  Some  had  come  out  of  curiosity,  and  some,  like  the 
artist  Zelentzov,  were  there  for  the  first  time.  Julia,  trying  to 
appear  simple  and  gracious,  entertained  them.  She  would 
have  much  preferred  to  keep  herself  in  the  background,  but  it 
so  happened  that  everyone  treated  her  as  the  hostess.  This 
gave  Yarmuishevski  a  twinge. 

The  Master  chatted  with  Nekhoroshev.  He  was  very 
gracious  to  the  lawyer,  chiefly  because  he  was  shorter  than 
himself,  and  he  could  talk  down  to  him  like  a  master  to  a  school- 
boy.   Also  Nekhoroshev  always  said  pleasant  things  to  him. 
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He  was  doing  so  now.  The  little  lawyer  was  telling  him  about 
Slyazkin. 

"  He  is  quite  ill — dying,  in  fact.  But  he  begged  me  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  admired  and  loved  abroad  like " 

"  But  where  does  he  mean  by  '  abroad  '  ?  "  asked  the  Master, 
stooping  graciously. 

"  Vienna." 

"  Vienna  ?    But  who " 

"  Everyone." 

"  Who  is  '  everyone '  ?  "  asked  Yarmuishevski,  trying  to 
prolong  the  sweet  moment.  "He  has  a  wonderful  brain — 
Slyazkin,"  he  said,  when  he  had  practically  pumped  Nekhoro- 
shev  dry.  "  And  you  say  he  is  dying  ?  We  will  give  him  a 
funeral  worthy  of  him.  Someone  must  write  his  obituary. 
He  has  never  done  anyone  any  harm." 

"  Have  you  heard  the  latest  about  his  matrimonial  affairs  ?  " 
asked  Nekhoroshev,  and  he  retailed  the  whole  comedy. 

The  Master  was  surprised,  but  he  did  not  smile,  for  he  saw 
nothing  funny  in  the  story.  He  forgot  that  he  had  heard  it 
before.  Slyazkin  had  written  to  him,  but  he  only  remembered 
the  part  of  the  letter  which  dealt  with  his  fame  abroad. 

"  Talk  to  us  !  "  said  Nadejda,  using  Katerina's  voice  in  the 
fourth  act,  and  she  laid  her  long,  white  hand,  with  its  polished 
nails,  on  his  sleeve,  to  show  how  intimate  she  was  with  him. 

Her  request  was  supported  by  voices  from  all  sides. 

"  I  am  no  orator — I  do  not  possess  the  gift "  began  the 

Master,  with  a  slight  smile  and  an  intellectual  expression. 

But  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  was  sympathetic  ;  several 
happy  aphorisms  had  been  uttered,  there  were  some  interest- 
ing people  present  and  the  evening  (the  time  was  approaching 
midnight)  had  been  a  distinct  success.  .  .  .  The  Master  began. 
The  subject  was  that  there  will  come  a  time  when  that  will  be 
done  to  the  Jews  which  they  did  to  Christ.  The  Master  was 
certainly  in  a  good  vein  ;  his  face  was  transformed  ;  his  low, 
marble-like  forehead  shone  ;  his  green  eyes  sparkled  ;  swift, 
convulsive  grimaces  passed  over  his  features.  .  .  .  That 
brilliant  improvisation  was  talked  about  in  certain  circles  for 
a  month  afterwards. 

In  the  middle  of  the  speech  the  door  began  to  creak  and  to 
open  slowly.  The  long,  inquisitive  nose  of  sub-professor 
Slyazkin  appeared.    He  wore  a  long  black  frock  coat,  which 
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made  his  greenish,  shaven  face  look  corpse-like.  His  cravat 
was  awry,  and  there  were  not  two  buttons  of  his  waistcoat 
fastened.  His  sandy  hair,  of  which  there  was  less  than  ever, 
stuck  up  on  the  crown  of  his  head.  He  shook  his  head  violently, 
giving  the  brilliant  company  to  understand  that  he  would  not, 
on  any  account,  have  the  speaker  disturbed,  and  then,  with  an 
expression  of  veneration  on  his  sickly,  peevish  face,  and  his 
clear,  childlike  eyes  beaming  with  joy  and  contentment,  he  sat 
down.  One  could  almost  read  his  thought :  "At  last  I  am 
amongst  them  all  again  !  " 

The  Master  went  on  speaking  in  his  thin,  almost  querulous 
voice. 

Perhaps  he  had  not  noticed  the  new-comer.  However  that 
may  be,  he  dropped  into  pathos,  and  often  seemed  to  quite 
forget  those  around  him.  ...  In  those  moments  he  was  like 
a  person  possessed. 

The  lamp  threw  a  mellow  light  around  ;  the  very  air  of  the 
room,  lined  with  books  and  engravings  of  ancient  temples, 
seemed  to  breathe  intellect.  On  the  writing-table,  in  the  same 
place  as  last  winter,  lay  a  volume  of  the  Vedas,  but  this  year 
it  was  open  at  the  forty-fifth  page. 
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